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•»' • " • : 
How Buekingham wm presented to Olivifres. JT ^ : > **^ * 

/ " • 

BucKiNGHAM and Grondomar, entering the coach 
of the latter, drove to the palace of the Conde- 
Dnqne de Olivarez, a noble edifice, charmingly 
sitaated at the northem extremity of the Calle de 
Alcala, on the brow of the eminence overlooking 
the Woody Valley of the Prado. 

The internal arrangements of the mansion corre- 
sponded with its Buperb exterior. Excepting the 
royal palace, no other princely residence in Madrid 
possessed such a splendid suite of apartments as the 
palace of the Conde*Dnqne. On the side of the 
Prado was a broad terrace forming a delightful pro- 
menade, and communicating with the vast garden 
at the rear of the noble pile. The grand fa^ade 
of the palace looked towards the Calle de Alcala, 
firom which it was separated by a broad and well- 
paved court, defended by a gilt railing. In the 
centre of the railing was a lofty iron gateway, veiy 
elaborately and beautifully wronght, and embel- 
lished with the armorial bearings of the andent 
and illustrions hotise of Guzman, 
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As Buckingham drove througli tliis gateway, 
and contemplated the imposing fa^dd,/ he could 
not help acknowledging that; it'.,was**an abode 
worthy of a great minister •V-**Öut tte splendour of 
the palace ^ncr^aäedl^iw' desire to lower the pride 
of atg'*.oVnef. Buckingham hated Olivarez be- 
;'oauÄa*iid possessed the same sort of influence over 
•Ptilip IV. that he himself had over James I. He 
looked upon the Spanish minister as a rival and an 
enemj, whose humiliation would heighten his own 
glorj. 

At the period of ^hich we write, the three 
most important kingdoms in Europe were goyemed 
by favoorites, supreme and almost irresponsible 
power being confined to them by their respective 
sovereigns. Thus the destinies of France were 
committed to Richelien — those of Spain to Oli- 
varez — those of England to Buckingham. By far 
the ablest and most sagacions of the three was 
Bichelieu, and not without reason he despised his 
rivals. Still they were formidäble from the power 
they possessed, and, united, might have crushed 
him. Bat the mutual distrost entertained of each 
other by Buckingham and Olivarez prevented any 
such alliance. There was no league possible be- 
tween two ministers, each of whom believed that 
the other was playing false. With this insight into 
Buckingham's breast, it will easily be understood 
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with what feelings He regarded hb approaching 
meeting with bis rival. 

But before describing tbat meeting, let ns saj 
a word as to tbe powerful Spanisb minister. 

Don Gaspar Guzman, Conde-Duque de Olivarez, 
bad risen to bis present eminent position, wben 
Philip IV., at tbat time too young to undertake tbe 
Charge of govemment, ascended tbe throne. Before 
tbat period, by attaching himself zealously to tbe 
youtbful prince, Olivarez bad succeeded in obtaining 
unbounded influence over bim. Consequently, on 
Philipps accession to power bis own elevation was 
certain. His . ascendancy over tbe feeble monarch 
was absolute, and Philip, witbout an effort, resigned 
himself to tbe sway of bis favonrite. 

Olivarez bad many qualities tbat well fitted bim 
for tbe importanl post he occupied — great capacity 
for business, nnwearied application, sbrewdness, and 
caution. But he was arrogant, vindictive, and un- 
relenting, and bis barsbness made bim numerous 
enemies. Perfidious himself, he was distrustful of 
others. His leading idea was to give a prepon- 
derating influence in Europe to tbe House of 
Austria, and he thought tbat tbe marriage of tbe 
Infanta with tbe heir to tbe throne of England 
would further bis designs, but suspicious of James 
and, Buckingham, he was resolved not to permit 
tbe completion of tbe match tili he bad aeo^x^s:^^ 
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solid advantages for Spain, and with this view he 
protracted the negotiation on one pretext or another, 
constantlj making a fresh demand when anj point 
had been conceded. Disgnsted by bis perpetual 
subterfages, Bristol was more than once on tbe 
point of breaking'off the treaty; bat this was not 
what Olivarez desired, and by promises and pro- 
fessions, never meant to be fulfiUed, he sncceeded 
in cajoling the English ambassador. 

Olivarez was now in the very prime of life, 
being between thirty and forty. He possessed a 
coantenance of great shrewdness and intelligenoe 
lighted up by large penetrating black eyes, whioh 
seemed to emit flashes of fire when he was ani- 
mated or angry. His complexion was exeeedingly 
dark; his features regulär and handsome. He was 
of middle height, and well formed. In manner he 
was a thorough Castilian, cold, reserved, and ex- 
eeedingly haughty, bat his arrogance coald be laid 
aside if needful. 

Sach was Don Oaspar de Onaman, Conde-IXaque 
de Olivarez, chief Cupbearer to the king, Grand 
Master of the Horse, chief of the Ooaneil of State, 
and prime minister. 

The aim of Olivarez was to sarpass the Dnke 
of Lerma in splendoar, so he kept ap a prineely 
retinae, and gave magnificent entertainments. Like 
his royal master, he was a great patron of the arts, 
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and hat a splendid gallery of pictores; tö whioh he 
was conitantly making large additions. 

The Countess de Olivarez, who was some ten 
years yoanger than her lord, and sprang from an 
Ulosirionfc Andalusian family, possessed all the 
beauty atd witchery of a daughter of that sunny 
region, aid was esteemed one of the loveliest and 
sprightliest dames of the court The gallants averred 
that the CKnde-Duqae was foolish enough to he 
jealoos of his charming spoose, hat they did 
not ventare to add that she gare him cause for 
jealoasy. 

Thoagh (livareis had spies at the court of 
Whitehall, whogave him early Information of every 
matter of mom^nt, yet, owing to the precaations 
taken by Jamesm dosing the ports, no intelligenos 
of the prince's joTney had reached him, and being 
totally ignorant <• the arrival of the travellers ia 
Madrid, he was qite unprepared for Buckingham^s 
Visit 

He was Standing at the time with the coontess 
on a hroad marble Xlcony overlooking the Valley 
of the Prado, his ga^ wandering over the woody 
Valley from the anciej; monasterio de Atoeha to 
the Puerta de Eecolett, midway between wl4oh 
his pcdace was sitaated, ^hen an asher announced 
the Conde de Gondomar. \ 

^'His lordship is not al\e," continued thA\)süftw&. 
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'^There is a caballero with him, whom hedid not 
name, but who looks like a person of distinition/' 

"Did the count request a private wdience, 
Juan?" asked Olivarez. 

"No, my lord," retumed the nsher. "I think 
he merelj desires to present to your exc^ncy the 
caballero I have mentioned, who appea's to be a 
stranger." 

^'I will oome to them instantly," saic the Conde* 
Dnque. 

The nsher bowed and retired. 

"Come with me, madam," said Oivarez to the 
conntess. '^Gondomar may desire # present this 
stranger to yoo." 

They then passed throngh theopen casement 
into a large and splendidly-fumihed apartment, 
at the farther end of which sto<;^ Gondomar and 
Buckingham. 

The tall and stately figoreP^ Buckingham at 
once caught the eye of Oliva^z» and though he 
was far from suspecting the t^th, he feit certain 
that the stranger was no ordin^ individual. 

"What a noble-looking jTsonl" exdaimed the 
duchess, who was equally f^Qck by Buckingham's 
appearance, "Who can he^©?" 

"We shall leam that/^on enough," rejoined 
the Conde-Duque, somcTv^t sharply. "Somethiag 
wams me he is an enen^ 
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"Poh! your exoellency is always suspicious," 
Said the dnchess. 

Oii bis pari, Buckingham regarded bis rival 
with equal curiositj. 

The Conde-Duque, we may mention, was attired 
in a doublet and cloak of tawny taffeta, tbickly 
laced witb silver. His bat, wbicb be bad put on, 
was fastened at tbe side by a süperb diamond 
broocb, and adomed witb tawny plumes. 

Tbe countess, wbo moved witb tbe incomparable 
grace of an Andalusian dame, and wbo bad tbe 
smallest feet imaginable, and tbe largest eyes, was 
dressed in black satin, deeply fringed witb black 
lace; and tbougb tbe attire was simple, none could 
have better suited ber exquisite figure. Her eben 
tresses were draped in a magnificent black lace 
mantilla, and barmonised well witb ber rieb Southern 
complexion and splendid black eyes, soft as velvet, 
and shaded by long silken lasbes. In ber band she 
carried a fan. 

^'Is that tbe duchess?" inquired Buckingham, 
wbo was greatly Struck by ber beauty. 

Gondomar replied in tbe affirmative, adding, 

'^Bbe is a cbarming creature; but do not fall in 
love witb ber. Olivarez is as jealous as a Moor." 

''I make no promises," replied Buckingham, 
gmiling. ^'Those eyes are enough to tempt Saint 
Anthony bimself." 
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Gtu^domar then moved on, foUowed by Bück- 
ingham, and approaching Olivarez, said, ^^Permit 
me to present to your excellency the Lord Marquis 
of Buckingham, who is newly arrived in Madrid." 

Master as he nsually was of himself , Olivarez 
absolutely started with surprise at the announce^ 
ment 

"WhatI my lord of Buckingham herel" he ex- 
claimed. 

"So this is the Marquis of Buckingham! I feit 
sure it must be some very important personagel" 
mentally ejaculated the countess. 

^'Ay, your excellency," replied Buckingham, 
bowing. "I have been sent by my royal master, 
the King of England, to see whether we cannot 
bring this long protracted marriage-treaty to a happy 
isBue.'' 

^^¥ou may account it concluded, since such is 
youp errand, my dear lord," said Olivarez. "This 
indeed is a joyful surprise. I am delighted to see 
your lordship, and so, I am sure, will be his ma- 
jesty." 

"Your excellency is most obliging," replied Buck- 
ingham, bowing. "But let me entreat you to pre- 
sent me to the countess." 

Olivarez instantly complied, and profound salu- 
tations were exchanged between them. After a few 
compliments had passed, Buckingham said, "I think 
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there is a better chance that the match may be 
speedilj concluded, as tbe Prince of Wales bas come 
in pereon to claim bis bride." 

At this unexpected announcement tbe minister^s 
dark cbeek flusbed, bat be qoickly recovered bim- 
self , and gave vent to tbe most extravagant pro- 
testations of deligbt. 

^^His majesty mnst be made instantly acquainted 
witb tbe welcome news of tbe prince's arrival," be 
Said. ^'It will gladden bim as mucb as it does me. 
Yotur lordsbip, I trust, will accompany me to tbe 
palace, wben I will present you to my royal master, 
and you can make tbe gladsome tidings known to 
bim witb your own lips. Everytbing sball be done 
to manifest our sense of tbe signal bonour conferred 
upon US. After you bave seen tbe king, I will go 
witb you to pay my reverence to tbe prince." 

"Tbe prince must be a model of gallantry to 
undertake tbis joumey for bis mistress," said tbe 
countess. "I long to announce bis arrival to tbe 
Infanta." 

"Tben come witb us to tbe palace," said tbe 
Conde-Dnque. '^You sball be tbe first to give ber 
tbe joyous intelligence." 

"Not quite tbe first," said Gondomar, aside, to 
Buckingbam. 

Sbortly afterwards a splendid carriage, drawn by 
four borses, and attended by a mounted eacA>\\.^^^s^ 
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dashing along the Calle de Alcala, in the direction 
of the royal palace. The large Windows of this 
roomy carriage showed that there were four persona 
inside it, three of whom were immediately recognised 
by those who gazed at the gorgeous equipage, but 
the fourth was a stranger. 

II. 

Phüip IV. 

On that moming, Philip had* given a private 
«udience to the Nuncio, and the Papal envoy was 
still with the king, when Olivarez, unannounced, 
entered the royal cabinet. It being quite evident, 
from the minister's looks, that he had matter of im- 
portance to communicate to bis majesty, the Nuncio 
immediately arose and prepared to r&tire. 

"A moment, monsenor," said Olivarez, stopping 
him; "let me ask whether you have heard further 
from bis Holiness? Will he send the dispensation 
for the marriage of the Infanta with the Prince of 
Wales?" 

"Not tili he receives positive assurance that better 
terms will be made with England,** replied the 
Nuncio. "The matter rests entirely with your ex- 
xjellency. His Holiness knows your desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the Church of Rome, and when 
you deem it expedient, the dispensation will be sent 
— but not tili then." 
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"Enough, monsenor," replied Olivarez, bowing. 
"In all probability it will be soon required." 

"I rejoice to hear it, mj lord," said the Nuncio, 
"for I infer that you expect to gain your point" 
And bowing to the minister, he qnitted the cabinet 

"I am not so sanguine as yonr excellency ap- 
pears to be," remarked Philip, as soon as they were 
alone. "I do not think we shall extort any further 
concessions from the King o£ England." 

"It is in your majesty's power to impose upon 
him any conditions you think proper," said Oli- 
varez. 

"How?" exclaimed Philip. "What has changed 
the aspect of affairs?" 

"An act of folly — inconceivable folly — on the 
part of the British Solomon," retumed Olivarez. 
** What will your majesty say if I teil you that this 
crafty and suspicious monarch has exhibited a blind 
confidence scarcely to be looked for in a rash and 
inexperienced youth?" 

"What has he done? Explain yourself, my 
lordl" eried Philip. 

"He has parted with his son — with the heir to 
the throne — and consigned him to your majesty's 
care." 

"I cannot think you are trifling with me, my 
lord," said Philip. "Yet what you say sounds like 
a jest." 
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"It is scarcelj credible, I own, sire; but, never- 
theless, it is true that the Prince of Wales is now 
in Madrid. He arrived here last night, having ridden 
tHe whole distance bj post, like a Courier, attended 
0&I7 by the Marquis of Buckingham and three othet 
gentlemen, and is now lodged with the Earl of 
Bristol." 

"AmazementI" exclaimed the king. ^'And you 
had no intelligence of this joumey, my lord? — you, 
who are usually so well informed." 

"The joumey appears to have been so suddenly 
resolved upon, and such precautions were taken to 
keep it secret, that information could not possibly 
be sent me," replied Olivarez. "For three days the 
ports were kept rigorously closed by James, so that 
no couriers could overtake the prince, and he and 
the marqtiis travelled under feigned names, and 
speeded on without halt, save for a day at Paris." 

"By Santiago! a gallant exploit!" cried Philip. 
"Charles Stuart seems to have the spirit of a knight 
errant." 

"Whatever spirit he may possess, he has com- 
mitted a great imprudence," said Olivarez. "It is 
now for your majesty to consider what course you 
will pursue in regard to him." 

"No consideration is required, my lord. There 
is but one course to pursue — receive him with open 
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anns/* cried PhiKp. "He has tmsted to my loyälty, 
and sliall find he has not misjudged me.'* 

"I do not desire to check jour majestj^s noble 
im^nbes," rejoined Olivarez, "bat yon mnst not 
ihrow away the extraordinary adyantage yon have 
gained. Receive the prince, as you propose, mth 
all cordiality and honour. Bnt bis marriage witii 
the Infanta nmst not take place tili bis conversion 
has been effected." 

"That, indeed, would be a masterstroke," said 
Philip, after a moment's reflection. "But do you 
really think it can be achieved?" 

"Nothing so easy, sire, now we have bim here. 
He has been foolish in Coming to us, bnt we shonld 
be doubly foolish if we let bim go back withont 
gaining onr point." 

"Bnch oonduct appears to me disloyal and nn- 
worthy," said Philip. 

"It is perfectly jnstifiable," rejoined Olivarez. 
"The prince has not been lured hither by any false 
promises from your majesty or £rom me, bnt has 
come of bis own free will, and mnst take the con- 
seqnences of bis rashness. I shonld be unworthy of 
the post I hold if I did not prescribe a conrse &om 
which, I tmst, yonr majesty will not swerve. As I 
have said, let the prince be received with all hononr. 
Bnt he mnst be virtnally a prisoner." 

A cloud came over Philipps brow. 
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"A prisonerl Charles Stuart a.prisoner!" he ex- 
claimed. "I disapprove of the plan, my lord." 

"Your majesty misapprehends me," said Olivarez. 
'*I do not mean that the prince shall be subjected 
to any personal restraint. His prison shall be a 
Chamber in this palace, his gaolers shall be your 
majesty and myself, nor shall he be aware that he 
is a captive unless he attempts to depart He mnst 
be detained, on one pretext or another, tili such 
time as we have accomplished our purpose. You 
must give him all sorts of grand entertainments — 
fötes, masques, banquets, toumaments, and bull- 
fights. But, above aU, your majesty must assign 
him and the marquis apartments in the palace, so 
that, without appearing to restrain them, you may 
have them in safe keeping. Our plans can then be 
put into Operation for effecting the prince's conver- 
sion, and to this most desirable end the Infanta hex^ 
seif will be an important Instrument And now, 
having hastily explained my views, I must inform 
your majesty that the lord marquis is in the 
ante-chamber, anxiously waiting to be presented to 
you." 

Philip, desiring that Buckingham should be at 
once admitted, Olivarez lefb the cabinet, retuming 
the next moment with the marquis and Gondomar. 

Buckingham threw himself on his knees before 
the king, but Philip instanüy raised him. 
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"My first duty is to deliver tliis letter to your 
majesty," said tbe marquis, prodncing a despatch. 
'^It is from tbe king my master. In it he recom- 
mends the prince bis son to your majesty, and ex- 
plains the motive of his highness^s joumey." 

So saying, with a profound reverence he pre- 
sented the letter to the king. 

"I thank you, my good lord," said Philip. "I 
will read the letter anon. Had I known of his 
highness's Coming, he should have had a reception 
worthy of him , and should have been escorted firom 
tbe frontiers of the kingdom to this city. I myself 
would have met him at Burgos, attended by all the 
grandees of my court. Believe me, I am sensibly 
touched by the gallantry and courage he has dis- 
played. I long to behold him and embrace him, 
and thank him for the bonoor he has done me and 
my sister, tbe Infanta Maria." 

**His highness is eqaally anxious to behold your 
majesty," retumed Buckingbam, "and only awaits 
your gracious permission to present himself." 

"No, no, that must not be," said Philip. "His 
highness has no suitable equipage — no retinue. 
He is lodged at the Earl of BristoFs casa, as I under- 
stand. I will visit him there." 

"Pardon me, sire, if I venture, in his highness's 
name, to decline the proffered honour," rejoined 
Buckingbam. "The prince would never permit «a 
The SpanUh Match. U, ^ 
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great a condescension on your pari. He feels that 
he ought first to wait on your majesty." 

"But I must insist," cried Philip. 

"Nay, sire, if you are resolved, the prince must 
of course give way," replied Buckingham. 

"I will arrange the matter, so that there shall 
be no violation of etiquette," interposed Olivarez. 
"Your majesty and the prince shall meet on equal 
terms. With your permission, sire, I will attend 
my lord of Buckingham to pay my respects to his 
highness." 

"Go, my lord," replied Philip; "and teil his 
highness that I am enchanted to hear of his arrival 
in Madrid, and but for certain forms, would fly to 
welcome and embrace him. Say all this for me, my 
lord, and add thati place my palace at his disposal, 
and that there is nothing he can ask that I will not 
grant — nothing I will leave undone to gratify and 
content him. You have heard what I say, my good 
lord," he added to Buckingham, "and will not fail, 
I trust, to repeat my words to the prince your 
master." 

Buckingham bowed profoundly. 

"Conde de Gondomar," pursued Philip, "it may 
be agreeable to the Prince of Wales to have your 
attendance. It is my pleasure, therefore, that you 
attach yourself to the pcrson of his highness during 
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bis stay in Madrid. Assist him with your counsel 
in all things, as if you were an Englishman." 

"It will delight me to obey your majesty," said 
Gondomar, bowing. 

"And now, my lords," said Philip, "I pray you 
hasten to the prince, and bid him welcome in my 
name. Be not niggard in your speech. Aught you 
may say will fall short of what I desire to convey." 

"The prince shall have an exact report of all 
your gracious expressions, sire," retumed Bucking- 
ham. 

And bowing profoundly, he quitted the cabinet 
with Olivarez and Gondomar. 

III. 

Padre Ambrosio. 

At the same hour, in another apartment of the 
palace, sat the Infanta, with Doiia Elvira de Me- 
danilla and her meninas. The princess was engaged 
in embroidering a cushion, but did not proeeed 
very sedulously with her task, and her silence and 
preoccupied manner attracted the notice of her at- 
tendants. 

It was a relief when the Countess de Olivarez 
entered the Chamber. The countess was a great 
favourite with the Infanta, and on seeing her, Maria 
immediately laid down her embroidery and flew to 
embrace her. 
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"What happy cliance brings you to the palace 
80 early tliis moming, countess?" inquired the 
Infanta. 

"I accompanied the Conde-Duque, who has some 
afifabs to transact with his majesty," replied the 
conntess. "But I want to have a word with you in 
private, princess." 

On hearing this, Dona Elvira and the meninas 
prepared to withdraw. 

"I hope^your ladyship will be able to extract 
ßome conversation from the princess," said Dona 
Elvira. '^She has scarcely opened her ups this 
moming." 

"What has made you so dull, princess?" in- 
quired the countess, as the duena quitted the room. 

"I know not," replied the Infanta, blushing. 
"I have a slight headache. I did not sleep well 
last night." 

"You did not dream of the prince, your suitor, 
I suppose?" said the conntess. 

"How stränge you should ask me the question," 
retumed Maria. "Yes, I did dream of him. I 
thought he had come to Madrid on purpose to see 
me. 

"Can she have heard?" mentally exclaimed the 
conntess, surprised. "But no! noi that is impos- 
sible. Was that all your dream, princess?" she 
added, playfuUy. 
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"No," replied Maria, "there was a great deal 
more. I thought the prihce obtained admittance to 
the palace in the disguise of a page." 

"Oh! indeed!" exclaimed the countess. "He 
was disguised as a page, eh? Pray go on, princess. 
I am deeply interested by your recital Did the 
disguised prince speak to you?" - 

"Of course. I could not let him go without a 
Word, since he had come so far to see me." 

"I hope you have not mentioned your dream to 
any one eise, princess?" remarked the countess.- 
"You must not attempt to deceivo me. You have 
Seen your lover. You have spoken with him. I 
came to inform you of his arrival in Madrid, but I 
find he has been beforehand with me. Well, I am 
not surprised at it Such gallantry was to be ex- 
pected from a lover so enterprising. But I trust to 
Heaven the adventure may not be discovered." 

"No fear of that," cried the Infanta. "But have 
you Seen the prince, countess?" 

"No, but I have seen his~favourite, the Marquis 
of Buckingham, who has accompanied him on the 
joumey, and who is a splendid-looking personage. 
Is the prince as handsome as you expected?" 

"Much handsomer. He has noble features — 
the finest eyes I ever beheld — and a charming ex- 
pression of countenance." 
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"Then you feel that 70U really can love him, 
eh?" 

"I fear tliati love him abeady, and that is what 
troubles me," retumed the Infanta. 

"The conviction need give you no uneasiness," 
remarked the countess, smiling. "The prince has 
a right to your heart." 

"He will have, when we are affianced," replied 
Maria. "But that ceremonial cannot take place 
until after his conversion. I told him so last night." 

"You were too hasty. Suppose the prince should 
refuse to change his creed?" 

"Then he must go back without me." 

"Ah! you will think differently when you have 
seen more of him," said the countess. "If he is 
really as charming as you describe him, you will 
never be able to refuse him, even though he should 
continue obstinate in his heresy. Were I in your 
place, I should not allow a question of faith to inter- 
fere with my happiness." 

"Listen to me, countess," said the Infanta, "and 
I will open my heart to you. A struggle has long 
been going on in my breast between my sense of 
duty and my affections. So much has been said to 
me of Prince Charles, and the possibility of my 
marriage with him has been so much discussed, that 
I could not fail to dwell upon his image, and though 
I had never seen him, I began to love him. My 
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beart was wliollj unoccupied, and bis Image fixed 
itself there. I could think of no one eise. I gazed 
upon bis picture tili I fancied it endowed witb life. 
He baunted mj dreams at nigbt. Questioned by 
mj confessor, I explained tbe State of my feelings 
to bim, and was reproved sbarply for my indulgence 
in sucb idie fancies, and enjoined to tum away my 
tbougbts from tbe prince. * You must never wed bim, 
princess,' said Padre Ambrosio, *unless be will con- 
sent to abjure bis beresies and enter into tbe bosom 
of onr Cburcb. If you do, you will endanger your 
soui;" 

"Bat if Pope Gregory XV. sends tbe dispensation, 
you may wed tbe prince witbout any apprebension," 
rejoined tbe countess. "Besides, many marriages 
are made between Romanists and Protestants witb- 
out tbe consent of bia Holiness.*' 

"So I remarked to Padre Ambrosio," obsenred 
tbe Ldfanta, "but be contends tbat no princess can 
so wed witbout a dispensation; and be affirms tbat 
tbe Pope is averse to tbe matcb, and will never con- 
sent to it unless tbe prince is converted." 

"How comes Padre Ambrosio to be so well in- 
formed as to bis Holiness*s intentions?" asked tbe 
countess. 

"The Nuncio bas sbown bim a letter firom tbe 
Pope," replied tbe Infanta. "Tbus you see, coun- 
tess, tbat I am bound to pbeck all my im^uU^^^ f^l 
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affection towards the prince. This was an easy 
task fonnerly — but now that I have seen him — 
now that I bave encountered bis ardent gaze — now 
tbat I have listened to bis protestations of love — 
m7 feelings are no longer under my control. I love 
Charles Stuart, countess — I love bim. I dare not 
confess so mueb to Padre Ambrosio; but to you, 
who can sympathise witb me, I will avow the 
trutb." 

"I do sincerely sympathise witb you, sweet prin- 
cess/' Said the countess, *^but I see no reason for 
anxiety. Had not the prince come to claim you I 
believe the match would never bave taken place, but 
now tbat he is bere all difficulties will vanisb." 

"You really tbink so, countess?" cried the In- 
fanta, joyfully. 

"I do, indeed," she replied, witb an eamestness 
that left no doubt of her sinceriiy. 

"Will you let me talk to you about the prince 
sometimes?" said tbe Infanta. "I have no friend 
— no confidante. I dare not speak to tbe king my 
brother — I cannot speak to the queen." 

"You shall bave a friend and adviser in me, 
princess, and if you will follow my counsels all will 
go well, in spite of Padre Ambrosio." 

At this moment a side-door opened, and the 
person alluded to entered the room. Padre Am- 
brosio was tall, dark, spare in figure, and had a 
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jseardiing look and a stem expression of connte- 
nance. 

'^I see my news has been anticipated, princess," 
he Said, glancing at tlie countess. "I came to teil 
70U tbat the Prince of Wales has most unexpectedly 
arrived in Madrid.^' 

**Yes, father, the princess has already received 
the joyful intelligence from me," rejoined the coun- 
tess. 

" What interpretation does your ladyship put upon 
his joumey?" demanded Padre Ambrosio. 

"What other interpretation can I put, except 
that he has come to fetch his bride?" she an- 
swered. 

"That is one motive, doubtless, but not the 
principal motive. He would not have come hither 
in this manner unless he designed to become a con- 
vert." 

"Oh no, you are mistaken, father," cried the 
Infanta. "The prince has no such design." 

"How know you that, princess? You have not 
.Seen him — ha?" cried Padre Ambrosio, quickly. 

" What a question to ask, father?" interposed the 
countess. "How can she have seen him?" 

"She appears confused," muttered Padre Am- 
brosio, as he watched the Infanta. "There is some 
concealment here." 

At this moment Dona Elvira entered the to^m. 
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"All tlie palace is in excitement," Bhe cried. 
"They say the Prince of Wales has arrived." 

"It is perfectly true," replied the countess. "He 
arrived last niglit, but no announcement of the event 
was made tili this moming/* 

"A Singular circumstance occurred last night, • 
which I cannot help connecting with the prince^s 
arrival," said Dona Elvira. "There was a page in 
the palace who was unknown to all the other meninos, 
and no one can teil how he obtained admittancc. 
We passed him as we left the great salon after the 
concert. Now I recoUect, your highness spoke tohim." 

"Did I?" said the Infanta, quite unable to 
hide her confusion from the keen eye of the con* 
fessor. 

"Did your highness remark that he was a 
stranger?" asked Padre Ambrosio. 

"I took but little notice of him," she replied. 
"The Conde de Gondomar was with him." 

"It was the prince in disguise — I am sure of 
it," muttered Padre Ambrosio. "Would your high- 
ness know that page again if you beheld him?" he. 
asked. 

"I should," interposed Dona Elvira. 

Just then the door was thrown open, and the 
king entered the room. 

"You have heard the news, Maria?" he cried 
embracing his sister, as she flew towards him. 
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"I have, sire," she replied. 

"I make no doubt you are impatient to beliold 
your lover," lie said. "You shall soon be gratified 
with a siglit of bim. I will engage bim to drive in 
tbe Prado tbis evening. You shall drive tbere too, 
with tbe queen and myself, and then you can obtain 
a view of bim as we pass bis coacb." 

"I thank your majesty for your gracious consid- 
eration," replied tbe Infanta. 

"I, myself, am most anxious to bebold bim," 
pursued Philip, "and would gladly have visited bim 
at tbe casa of tbe Earl of Bristol, where be is 
lodged, but he Stands punctiliously upon etiquette. 
With tbe romantic character be bas displayed in 
tbis expedition, I almost wonder be did not present 
himself at tbe palace tbis moming, and solicit an 
interview with you, Maria." 

"Your majesty is pleased to jest," replied the 
Infanta, blusbing. "Tbe prince must be too well 
aware of the rigorous etiquette practised at our 
court to transgress it." 

"Humph!" muttered Padre Ambrosio. 

"I long to bebold the prince," remarked the 
Countess de Olivarez. "If be at all resembles bis 
favourite, tbe Marquis of Buckingbam, be must b€f 
very bandsome." 

"Yes, he is very bandsome," echoed the Infanta, 
abstractedly. 
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'^You speak as if 70U had seen bim," remarked 
the king. 

"I have his portrait, as you know, sire," she re- 
joined. 

"Well, we shall all be able to judge of bis ap- 
pearance anon," said Pbilip. "He is reported to be 
tbe most cbivalrous and accomplisbed prince in 
Europe, and I dare say bo will not belie tbe 
description given of bim. During tbe drive you 
mnst tie a wbite riband round your arm, Maria, so 
tbat tbe prince may know you." 

"Tbat precaution is scarcely necessary, metbinks, 
sire," observed Padre Ambrosio, witb a ccrtain 
significance. "Tbe prince cannot fail to recognise 
her bigbness." 

"Possibly not," rejoined tbe king, smiling. 
"Bnt it is best to make sure. And now adieu, 
Bweet sister. Prepare yourself for a sigbt of your 
fature consort I sbalL give Orders tbat all tbe 
nobles of tbe court repair to tbe Prado tbis even- 
ing. You will be tbere, countess. I now go to 
acquaint ber majes^ witb tbe unlooked-for occur- 
rence." 

Witb tbis, be again affectionately embraced bis 
sister, and bowing to tbe countess, quitted tbe 
room. 

"Stay witb me awbile," wbispered the Infanta 
to the countess. "I have moro to say to you, and 
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do not desire to be left alone with Dona Elvira and 
Padre Ambrosio." 

"I will stay as long as you please," replied tho 
coontess. 



IV. 

Orthe Visit paid by Olivares to Charles. 

AccOMPANiED hj Buckingbam and Gondomar, 
and escorted hj a mounted guard, as before, Oli- 
varez drove to the Houso of Seven Chimneys, for 
tbe purpose of paying bis bomage to tbe prince. 

On bis arrival tbe minister was usbered into 
tbe prince's presence witb mucb ceremony by Buck- 
ingbam. Cbarles was seated in a large tapestried 
ball, wbicb served as a reception-cbamber, and was 
surrounded at tbe moment by tbe Earl of Bristol, 
Sir Walter Aston (tbe ordinary ambassador to 
Madrid, and a man of considerable ability), 
young Harry Jermyn, BristoFs cbief secretaiy, and 
Sir Eicbard Grabam, Cottington, and Endymion 
Porter. 

Tbe prince bad now abandoned bis travelling 
attire, and wore tbe splendid court suit of wbite 
satin wbicb be bad procured in Paris. His bead 
was covered witb a broad-leaved Spanisb bat, 
adomed witb a diamond broocb and a wbite drooping 
plome. All bis attendants were ricbly attired. 
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As tlie Conde-Duque, conducted hj Buckingham 
and followed by Gondomar, drew near, Charles 
lurose, and made a step towards him, with the evi- 
dent design of preventing liim from kneeling; but 
the minister would not be stayed, but threw him- 
self at the prince's feet and kissed his band, with 
every manifestation of reverence. When Charles at 
last raised him, and prayed him to be covered, he 
refused, though, as a grandee, he was entitlcd to 
wear his hat in the presence of his own sovereign« 
Gondomar paid a similar mark of respect to the 
prince, and remained uneovered. 

"I am come," said Olivarez, in accents of the 
most profound respect, and with the most de- 
ferential deiaeanour, *4n his majesty's name, to 
welcome yonr highness to Madrid. The visit was 
totally unexpected, but it is not the less gratifying 
on that account, and his majesty conceives him- 
seif placed under such deep Obligation by the 
Step taken by your highness that he can refuse you 
nothing." 

"I hope I shall not ask more than he will be 
readily disposed to grant, my lord," replied Charles. 
"And yet it is in his majesty's power to confer the 
greatest possible favour upon me." 

"Again I say, thero is nothing your highness 
can ask that will be refused," roplied Olivarez, 
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bowing. "I ßhould very imperfectly express bifl 
majesty^s sentiments if I did not say so." 

"I trust I shall soon have an opportunity of 
tbanking his majesty in person for bis goodness/* 
Said Cbarles. 

'*His majesty desires to postpone tbe gratifica- 
tion of receiving your bigbness at tbe palace nntil 
arrangements can be made for your public entry 
into Madrid in a manner befitting your dignity. He 
Vould fain have visited you this momiiig, but my 
lord of Buckingbam being opposed to tbat plan, tbe 
king relinquished tbe idea." 

"Buckingbam was rigbt," said Cbarles. "I 
could not allow bis majesty to visit me first" 

"In tbis dilemma," said Olivarez, "bis majesty 
proposes, if it meets witb your bigbness's approval, 
tbat you sball drive in tbe Prado tbis evening, 
wben be can bave tbe opportunity be so eagerly 
desires of bebolding you. He will come tbitber 
attended by tbe queen, tbe Infantes bis brotbers, 
and tbe Infanta." 

"I entirely approve of tbe arrangement," re- 
marked Cbarles. "But I trust bis majesty will 
not allow tbe day to pass witbout affording me an 
opportunity of conyersing witb bim and embracing 
bim." 

"Sucb, I am sure, is bis majesty's intent, 
prinee,'' replied Olivarez. "He is all impatience^ 
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to greet 70a. He means to demonstrate his satis- 
faction at jour highness^s arrival bj a scries of 
triumphs and entertainments such fts have never 
been exbibited in this capital since bis majesty 
came to tbe tbrone. In order tbat tbe nobility of 
the court may appear in greater splendour, an edict 
recently passed against excess in attire sball be 
suspended. A quarter in tbe palace, in all respects 
like tbat occupied by tbe king, sball be assigned 
to your bigbness and your suite. You sball be 
attended by as many officers as tbe king, and be 
served in tbe same manner as bis majesty. None 
beneatb tbe rank and quality of a noble sball wait 
upon you. My brotber-in-law, tbe Conde de 
Monterey, govemor of Italy, a member of tbe 
Council of State, and a grandee, sball be your 
mayor-domo-mayor. Tbe Conde de Gondomar and 
the Duke de Gea sball also serve you as mayor- 
domos. Members of tbe Council of State sball daily 
attend upon you to ascertain your pleasure; and 
four grandees — namely, Don Juan Alfonso Euri- 
guez, Admiral of Castile, tbe Conde de Puebla, tbe 
Marquis de Velada, and tbe Duke de Yjar — sball 
be ever ready to accompany yoü wben you desire 
to go abroad. A royal guard of arcbers sball like- 
wise serve as your escort." 

'*His majesty is far too gracious to me/^ said 
Cbarles. 
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"In regard to your Wghness's entry into the 
palace," pursued Olivarez, "bis majesty desires tliat 
tlie solemnity shall be performed with as much 
pomp and splendour as would be obsenred at tbe 
coronation of a king of Castile. In accordance witb 
tbis plan, your bigbness will be brougbt from tbe 
convent of San Geronimo, wbence our kings are 
wont to make tbeir solemn entry into tbe city, and 
conducted by all tbe principal officers of State, ^all 
tbe cbief nobles of tbe court, and all tbe public 
officers, to tbe palace." 

"I lack words to express my gratitude," said 
Cbarles. 

"Furtbermore," pursued Olivarez, "in order tbat 
all classes of tbe Community may pai'ticipate in tbe 
joy feit by bis majesty at your arrival, be will pro- 
claim a general pardon to all ofienders. All prisoners 
sball be set free." 

"El Cortejo will bave reason to tbank your 
bigbness, if be is included in tbe pardon," remarked 
Bnckingbam. 

"Tbe royal signature will be given in blank to 
bis bigbness," said Olivarez, "so tbat be can ex- 
tend bis grace to wbomsoever be may please." 

"I will not abuse tbe privilege," said Cbarles. 
"I pray your excellency to tbank tbe king most 
beartily for bis great goodness towards me." 

"I bave but imperfectly described bis majesty'a 
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intentions towards yonr highness," said Olivarez, 
"but I trust I have said enough to convince you of 
his eamest desire to please you. And now, having 
discbarged my mission, I will take my leave of your 
higliness." 

So saying, the Conde-Duque withdrew with 
mncb ceremony. 

V. 

How Charles drove in the Prado , and how he saw the Infant» in the 
Chapel of the Recoletos Agustinos. 

Thoügh naturally curious to behold the city, 
Cbarles did not stir forth during the day, but oc- 
capied himself in writing a long letter to bis royal 
father, in which he acquainted bim with bis safe 
arrival in Madrid, and described bis secret inter- 
view with the Infanta, as he feit sure the occurrence 
wonld amuse the king. This done, and despatched 
with another letter from Buckingham by a Courier 
to England, the prince again strolled forth alone 
into the garden to indulge bis meditations witbout 
Interruption. 

Later on, he dined in Company with Bucking- 
ham and Gondomar. The Earl of Bristol waited 
upon bim during the repast Dinner over, he 
entered Gondomar's coach, and, attended by the 
conde, Buckingham, and Graham, drove to the 
Prado. The Earl of Bristol foUowed in bis own 
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coach, in which were seated Sir Walter Aston, Cot- 
üngton, and Endymion Porter. 

As the carriage containing the prince traversed 
tlie Calle de Alcala, on its way to the Prado, it 
passed the palace of the Conde-Duque de Olivarez, 
and Gondomar called Charles's attention to the. 
magnificent edifice. In the court-yard, close to the 
grand entrance, stood the minister^s süperb coach, 
and near it was drawn up a mounted escort. 

When the prince entered the Prado the drive 
was fall of equipages, and the walks among the 
trees were crowded with richly-dressed caballeros 
and sehoras. Nothing could be gayer than the 
scene. The evening was lovely, and seemed to 
have tempted forth the whole of the population of 
Madrid to this charming promenade. 

But, besides the beauty of the evening, there 
was another motive which had brought out all this 
concourse to the Prado. Promulgated at the palace, 
the mmoor had gone abroad, and was circulated 
with extraordinary rapidity throughout the city, that 
the Infanta's suitor, the Prince of Wales, had ar- 
rived, and would be seen in the Prado that evening. 
In consequence of this report, the Madrilenos of all 
ranks fiocked thither, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the illustrioos stranger. 

Nor were they disappointed. It soon became 
known that the prince was in the Conde d& Qi<^\sc 
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domar^B coach, and, as the equipage passed slowly 
along, all ejes were directed towards it , and Charles 
was readily distinguislied. But the crowd were re- 
spectful and unobtrusive, and it being understood 
that the prince desired to remain incognito, they 
did not even attempt to cheer him. The noble phy- 
siognomy of the prince, his grave looks and dark 
complexion, delighted all beholders, and it was uni- 
versally seid that he looked like a Castilian. Buck- 
ingham likewise attracted great attention, but was 
not so mach admired as the prince. 

In the central part of the drive, occupying the 
Space between the Calle de Alcala and the Galle 
de San Geronimo, there was a broad open space, 
surrounded by benches, and terminated at either 
end by a fountain. This spot, being resorted to 
by the best Company, was known as the "Salon 
del Prado," a designation which it still retains. In 
the throng of caballeros careering round the ring, 
mounted on fiery jennets or beautiful Barbary horses, 
displaying their graces of horsemanship to the dark- 
eyed senoras seated on the benches or pacing to and 
fro on the walks, Charles beheld the chief gallants 
of the city. All that Madrid could produce in the 
way of splendour of equipage, of fashion and 
beauty, was to be seen at that moment in the Salon 
del Prado. There were stately hidalgos, richly- 
dressed cavaliers, and lovely dames, the latter, it 
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maj he menücfaeäj bemg imhrenallj atdred in 
black, and wearing no other eorering- to the head 
exeept the gracefol and beeoming mantiTIa. 

Bat, thoogh the bnik of the crowd was com- 
posed of the higher classes, the popnlace was not 
exelnded from the '^ Salon ,^ and mingling with the 
gajest gronps might be seenpriests, monks, manolos, 
gitanos, and gallegos. Monnted archers were sta- 
tioned at varions points, bnt, as we have said, the 
demeanonr of the crowd was so orderlj, that their 
presence was scarcel j reqoired. 

Charles had driven as far as Nnestra Senora de 
Atoeha, a convent fonnded by Charles Y., and 
sitoated at the eastem extremity of the Prado, and 
had just retnmed to the "Salon/' when a grand 
procession of carriages, preceded by a monnted 
eseort, was observed to be descending the slope 
from the Calle de Alcala. A hnndred voices in- 
stantly called out, "The king! — the king!" And, 
on hearing these shonts, Gondomar at onee ordered 
his coachman to halt. 

Shortly afterwards the eseort, which was pro- 
ceeding at a foot's pace, rode by, and was followed 
by the king's carriage, the large Windows of which 
being open, gave Charles a ftill view of the illus- 
trions party inside it. 

It was evident that Philip was anxiously looking 
ont for the prince, and the moment Ke ^VQi^\.^\^\» 
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of liim he courteously raised his hat, while Cliarles 
retumed the salutation with equal respect. Not a 
Word, of course, passed between the royal personages, 
büt Philip's speaking glances conveyed the welcome 
he designed to accord to the prince. 

Not less eloquent were the looks of all the rest 
of the party in the carriage. The Infanta thought 
the prince could read her heart as he gazed at her, 
and blushed deeply. The young queen, Elizabeth 
of France, was enraptured, and as soon as the cai> 
riage passed by, she exclaimed, with a glance at the 
Infanta, "OhI how handsome he is!" 

"By Santiago! he has a noble countenance," cried 
Philip. "And, stränge to say, he looks more like a 
Spaniard than an Englishman/* 

The meeting had been watched with great in- 
terest by those sufficiently near to observe it, and 
loud shouts were now raised for the king, bnt with 
the good taste which had hitherto marked their pro- 
ceedings, the crowd still abstained from any direct 
allusion to the prince. 

After the royal carriage came that of the Conde- 
Duqne, and the conntess was in ecstasies at the 
ßight of the prince. Then followed a dozen süperb 
carriages belonging to the highest nobility of the 
court. All these equipages were splendidly gilt and 
painted, and made a magnificent show. 

The grand cort^ge took its way slowly towards 
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the Eecoletos Agustinos, a monastery situated at 
the westem extremity of the Prado, wliere the royal 
party designed to alight and pay their devotions, 
and Gondomar ordered his coachman to follow in the 
same direction. 

Long before the prince's arrival, the royal family 
had entered the monastery. Charles nevertheless 
alighted, and was conducted to the chapel, where 
vespers were being solemnised. To this chapel only 
the royal family, and the nobles in immediate at- 
tendance upon the king, were admitted, but a word 
from Gondomar obtained instant entrance to Charles 
and his companions. 

The scene that ofFered itself to Charles's gaze 
was striking. Within the chapel were congregated 
the first nobility of Spain, disposed in various 
gronps. Before the altar knelt the young king, 
with the queen on his right, and the Infanta on the 
other side. 

When Maria arose from prayer and looked round, 
the first object she beheld was her lover. A thrill 
of joy passed through her frame, for she construed 
his presence in the chapel as a step towards Eo- 
manism, and feit sure he would soon worship at the 
same altar as herseif. With more zeal than before, 
she resumed her devotions, but when she looked 
round again, Charles was gone. 

Before the royal party issued from the monastery 
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night had come on. But innumerable torches were 
liglited, and being borne by the side of the carriages 
on their retum through the Prado, added greatly to 
the effect of the procession. 

VI. 

Of the Meeting between Charles and the King in the Prado. 

On the prince's retum to the House of Seven 
Chimneys, he found Olivarez awaiting his arrival. 

"The glimpse which his majesty has obtained of 
your highness," said the minister, "so far from satis- 
fying him, has awakened in his breast such an eager 
desire for an interview, that he cannot wait tili to- 
morrow, and he hopes, therefore, that you will agree 
to meet him at midnight in the Prado." 

"I am equally impatient to meet his majesty," 
retumed Charles. "In what part of the Prado shall 
I find him?** 

"Near the fountain at the east end," said Oli- 
varez. "I shaU be in attendance. I have a further 
request to prefer to your highness. It is, that you 
will graciously allow me to täte the Marquis of 
Buckingham with me, so that on this occasion he 
may attend upon his majesty." 

"Take him by all means," said Charles. "In 
retum, the Conde de Gondomar shall attend upon 
me. To-night, my lord," he added to Buckingham, 
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"you will consider yourself a Spaniard, and serve 
the king as faithfuUy as if you were bis subject." 

Thereupon, Olivarez and Buckingham quitted 
the room together. 

A little before midnigbt, attended by Gondomar 
and the Earl of Bristol, Charles drove to the place 
of rendezvous appointed by the king. At that hour 
the Prado was almost deserted. An occasional coach, 
however, might be seen moving along slowly, while 
here and there a couple might be observed engaged 
in amorous converse. 

The night was clear and starlight, and as Charles 
approached the fountain he perceived a coach drawn 
up near it. At a short distance from the carriage, 
pacing to and fro beneath the trees, could be seen 
a tall Caballero, with bis face muffled in bis cloak, 
and a long rapier by bis side. As soon as Gondo- 
mar caught sight of this personage, he said to Charles, 
"It is the king." 

As the prince's coach stopped, the caballero be- 
came motionless, and waited tili the prince drew 
near him. He then threw aside bis cloak, and 
springing towards Charles, embraced him. 

"My brother! I am delighted to meet you!" 
cried Philip. 

"Sire, I am equally delighted to meet you," 
cried Charles. 

For more than half an hour the two royal ^er- 
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sonages walked together among the trees, each with 
bis arm round tlie other^s neck, and botb seemingly 
deligbted at tbe meeting. Philip questioned Charles 
minutely as to bis joumey, and appeared greatly 
interested by all be beard. They also spoke of tbe 
Infanta, and Charles bad every reason to believe 
that tbe king was quite as eager as bimself for tbe 
speedy completion of tbe match. 

So charmed wbere they with eacb other, that 
they were loth to separate. But when of necessity 
tbe interview came to an end, Philip begged per- 
mission to conduct tbe prince hörne. Charles with 
difficulty yielded, and it required some persnasion, 
and even a little gentle force on Philipps part, to 
induce tbe prince to get first into tbe carriage. "In 
doing tbis," be said, "I feel I am disobeying tbe 
king my fatber." 

Döring tbe drive home Charles sat on tbe king's 
right, and altbougb Olivarez and Bnckingbam were 
now present, their discourse was as friendly and as 
free from restraint as it bad previously been. Tbe 
king was very eamest with Olivarez to expedite as 
mucb as possible tbe preparations for tbe prince's 
public entry into tbe city and reception at tbe palace, 
and tbe Conde-Duque promised compliance. 

By tbis time tbe carriage baving arrived at tbe 
House of Seven Chimneys, tbe royal pair separated 
with every expression of regard. 
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VIL 

Of the Presents sent to Charles by the King. 

Thus far everything had gone well. Any mis- 
givings that Charles entertained were banished from 
Mb breast, and gave place to joyful confidence. 
XJnless some wboUy nnforeseen difficulty arose, it 
seemed impossible there could now be any serioos 
impediment to the speedy completion of the treaty. 
Buckingham was quite as sanguine as the prince, 
and even Bristol, thongh he had so much experience 
of Spanish dissimulation, began to think thät Oli- 
varez meant to act fairly. Füll of joyful anticipa- 
tionff of the ftiture, Charles retired to rest. 

Next moming, when Graham entered bis Cham- 
ber, and at the prince^s reqnest threw open the case- 
ment, the white dove, which had been perched on 
the winde w-sill since dawn, flew into the room, and 
alighted near the couch — so near, that Charles 
could have touched the beautiful bird if he had ex- 
tended bis band. There it remained so long as the 
prince continued in the room. 

On descending to the lower room Charles was 
informed that two large chests had just arrived from 
the palace, containing sumptuous apparel, and fine 
linen for himself aiid bis attendants. Other pre- 
sents were also sent by the king in th^ course of 
the day. 
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Among the few nobles who were presented that 
day to Charles by the Earl of Bristol was the Conde 
de Monterey, who, after kneeling and kissing the 
prince's band, said, 

"I have to inform your bighness that it has just 
been decided by the king and the Council of State 
that your public entrance into the city shall take 
place at the earliest moment possible, bis majesty 
being naturally anxious to have you as bis guest 
in the palace. The ceremonial has, therefore, been 
fixed for the day after to-morrow, and will be con- 
ducted with the utmost splendour. On these oc- 
casions it is customary for the kings and princes of 
Spain to make their entrance into the city on horse- 
back. Trusting, therefore, that your bighness will 
deign to conform to the arrangement, bis majesty 
has sent by me two white Arabs of the purest race, 
one of which he prays you to select for your own 
use on the occasion — the other he himself will 
ride." 

"I will try them both, my lord," replied Charles, 
courteously, "and that which I deem the least ex- 
cellent I will retain, leaving the other to the king. 
I pray you to convey my heartfelt thanks to bis 
majesty for the truly royal gifts he has lavished 
upon me. I accept them as an evidence of bis good 
will." 

"I will deliver your highness's message," said 
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Monterey, bowing profoundly. "Before I depart, 
let me entreat your higlmess to command my Ser- 
vices in whatsoever way you may think proper. 
And, in making this offer, let me add tliat I speak 
not for myself, but for the whole court. All are 
equally devoted to your higbness — all eager to 
serve you." 

Witt anotber profound salutation, be tben witb- 
drew. 

Cbarles's next visitor was tbe Duke de Cea, wbo 
bad just arrived, and flew to pay bis respects to tbe 
prince. 

Cbarles received tbe young duke witb great cor- 
diality, and diverted bim by relating wbat bad bap- 
pened to tbe two barbs. De Cea remarked tbat be 
bad beard of El Cortejo as be crossed tbe Somo- 
sierra, but bad not been molested by tbe robber- 
cbief. After some furtber discourse, Cbarles witb- 
drew witb Bristol, leaving De Cea and Grabam 
alone togetber. 

"I bave news tbat will deligbt you, my dear 
friend," said tbe young duke. "I left Dona Casilda 
and ber fatber at Fuencarrel. Tbey will come on to 
Madrid tbis evening, and to-morrow you can present 
yourself at tbe casa of tbe conde. But I cannot 
conceal from you tbat be haa promised bis daugbter 
to Don Cbristobal. Do not, bowever, be discoura^ed. 
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Dona Casilda prefers yon to your rival. Slie owned 
as mnch to her sister, Dona Flor.^' 

"You transport me with delight by what you 
teil me," cried Graham. "But where is Dona 
Flor?" 

"She is with her father and sister, and will 
arrive with them this evening. Don Pompeo joined 
them at Fuencarrel, and it was to avoid meeting 
him that I came on to Madrid. It seems that his 
sospicions have been aroused in regard to me, and 
I shall have to be doubly on my guard in future, 
for were he to make any discovery, his vengeance 
would know no bounds." 

"For Dona Flor's sake, I think you ought to 
give up the affair," observed Graham. 

"Impossible! I love her too well," said the 
young duke. "No, I must go on, be the risk what 
it may. But enongh of this. I am Gurions to hear 
all that has happened to the prince since his arrival 
in Madrid." 

Graham then entered into details, and described 
the prince's secret interview with the Infanta, with 
which De Cea was vastly amused. 

"The stratagem does great credit to Gondomar," 
he said, with a laugh, "and was admirably carried 
out I hope this will not be the only secret inter- 
view the prince will have with his mistress. When 
he takes up his abode in the palace other opportuni- 
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ties will occur. And as it appears that I am for- 
tnnate enough to be appointed one of bis bigbness^s 
lords in waiting, I sball be able to serve bim in 
tbis respect." 

- Tbeir conversation was bere interrupted by tbe 
retom of Cbarles and Bristol, and sbortly afterwards 
Backingbam entered witb Olivarez. Tbe Conde- 
Dnqne came cbarged witb tbe most cordial greetings 
of bis royal master, wbo declared tbat be could not 
pass tbe day witbout bebolding tbe prince, and 
tberefore entreated bis bigbness to pay bim a private 
Visit tbat evening in tbe palace. 

To tbis Cbarles assented, all tbe more readily 
becanse be boped to see tbe Infanta. Bat in tbat 
expectation be was disappointed. 

Conveyed to tbe palace by Olivarez, be was met 
at tbe foot of a private staircase by bis majesty, 
wbo was impätiently awaiting bis arrival, and wbo 
led bim to tbe garden, wbere tbey bad an bonr^s 
conversation togetber. 

At tbe close of tbe interview, tbe king attended 
Cbarles to bis carriage, and wben tbe prince bad 
entered it bis majesty leaped in, and insisted on ac- 
companying bim bome. 
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VIII. 

How tlie Prince went to the Convont of San Geronimo. 

At lengtli the day arrived which had been ap- 
pointed for the prince's public entrance into the city. 

A Kttle before noon, Charles and his attendants 
were assembled in the reception-chamber. The prince 
was attired in white satin, embroidered with gold. 
From his neck, sustained by a broad blue riband, 
hung the George, and beneath his knee he wore the 
enamelled Garter. All his attendants were attired 
in the samptuous apparel sent by the King of Spain, 
and Buckingham's magnificent person was displayed 
to the greatest advantage in a doublet of orange- 
coloured satin, embroidered with leaves of silver, 
with a mantle to match. His cap was of black silk, 
enriched with pearls, and adomed with orange- 
coloured plumes. 

Shortly afterwards four grandees were ushered 
in , all of whom were splendidly attired in cloths of 
gold and silver for the ceremonial. These were the 
Marquis de Montes Cläres, Don Fernando Giron, 
the Conde de Gondomar, and the Duke de Cea. 
After making profound reverences to the prince, 
they informed him that, in pursuance of the king's 
Orders, they were come to conduct his highness to 
the convent of San Geronimo. 
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Thanking tliem for their courtesj, Charles said 
lie was ready to attend them. Whereupon, with as 
mnch ceremonj as tbey coold have sliown to their 
own sovereign, they condncted him to a rojal car- 
riage which awaited him at the door. of the mansion. 
Beside this süperb equipage, which had half a dozen 
magnificently-caparisoned horses attached to it, there 
were two other coaches, and a detachment of mounted 
archers, in their füll equipments, were drawn up, to 
act as an escort to the cort^ge. 

Charles having entered the coach, Buckingham 
took a seat on his left, while Gondomar and De Cea 
sat opposite to them, with their backs to the horses. 
The next carriage was oecupied by the Earl of 
Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, and the two grandees, 
and the third by the rest of Charles's attendants. 

The cavalcade then got into motion, and made 
its way to the Calle de Alcala, which was crowded 
with people in their holiday attire. On beholding 
the carriage containing Charles, the throng called 
out lustily, "Viva el Principe de Galles!" Charles 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of these de- 
monstrations. 

The royal convent of San Geronimo, whither 
the prince was now proceeding, was a largo 
monastic establishment, pictoresquely sitnated on 
the rising gronnd on the north side of the Frado, 
in the midst of the wood. From this CQn?f^\^ S^ 
The SpanUh Match. U, ^ 
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was customary for tlie kings of Castile to make a 
public entry into tlie city on the occasion of their 
coronation, and no greater bonour could liave been 
sbown to Charles by tbe Spanish nation than to 
treat bim as one of tbeir own kings. 

At tbe gate of tbe convent stood tbe lord prior, 
ready to receive tbe prince as be aligbted, and all 
tbe bretbren wbo were assembled in tbe ball bowed 
reverently as Cbarles passed tbrougb it. Having 
ceremonioasly conducted bis illustrious guest to tbe 
royal apartments, tbe lord prior left bim, and pro- 
ceeded witb the bretbren to tbe cbapel, wbere mass 
was performed. 

Breakfast was tben served for Cbarles and bis 
attendants, and tber prince was waited upon by tbe 
grandees precisely as Philip bimself would bave 
been served. 

Wben tbe repast was concluded, Charles re- 
paired to tbe audience-cbamber, wbere a cbair of 
State bad been prepared for bim, on wbich be took 
bis seat — tbe Spanish grandees standing on his 
right band, and Buckingbam and Bristol on tbe 
left The prince bad now to give audience to 
various important personages, in tbe same manner 
as the king. The first to be introduced was tbe 
Inquisidor General — a tall, dark man, wbo seemed 
well fitted by bis looks for the office he held. 
Nevertheless, be bent reverently before the here- 
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tical prince, and respectfullj kissed bis highness's 
hands. 

As the Inquisidor General moved on and took 
his place near tbe grandees, he was succeeded by 
the members of tbe Council-Eoyal of Castile, all of 
wbom knelt before tbe prince, tbose nearest bim 
kissing bis band. Tben came tbe Council-Eoyal of 
Aragon*, tben tbe Council of Portugal; and after 
tbem tbe Council of Italy, tbe Council of Military 
Orders, tbe Council of tbe Indies, tbe Council 
of tbe Treasury, and tbe Council of tbe Excbequer. 
Lastly, came Don Juan de Castilla, tbe Corregidor 
of Madrid, and Don Lorenzo Olivarez, Don 
Pedro de Torres, and Don Cbristobal de Medina, 
tbe tbree principal Eegidores. All tbese im- 
portant officers knelt before tbe prince, and after 
kissing bis band, drew up on eitber side of tbe chair 
of State. 

Just as tbe ceremonial was completed, loud fan- 
fares of trumpets were beard witbout, and tbe usber 
announced tbat tbe king and bis two royal brotbers 
bad arrived at tbe convent. 

On tbis intelligence Cbarles immediately arose, 
and foUowed by tbe grandees, togetber witb Bück- 
ingbam and Bristol, proceeded to tbe gate of tbe 
convent, wbere he found Philip, who bad just 
alighted witb the two Infantes. On seeing Charles^ 
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the king flew towards bim, and affectionately em- 
braced him. 

The two young princes next embraced Charles, 
after which the royal party returned to the audience- 
cbamber. Here the king and bis brothers stood on 
one side, while all the grandees, nobles, and gentle- 
men who had attended bis majesty, passed before 
Charles, and kissed bis band. 

Tbis done, trumpets were sounded, and a 'herald 
came forward, proclaiming that, in bonour of the 
Visit of the Prince of Wales, a general pardon 
would be granted by bis majesty to all oflPenders. 
With a profound obeisance to the prince, the herald 
then went forth to make the proclamation in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. 

On bis departure, the heads of each of the Coun- 
cils advanced towards the prince, and, wben they 
had stationed tbemsölves before bim, Philip, who 
was Standing beside Charles, spoke thus: 

"Desiring to show all bonour to the illustrious 
Prince of Wales, who is now our guest, we enjoin 
you, our faitbful councillors, and all magistrates and 
public officers, to do no favour and bestow no office, 
witbout bis higbness's direction, during bis abode 
with US." 

"Your majesty 's commands sball be obeyed," 
replied the cbief of the Council of Castile, speaking 
for the rest. 
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The whole assemblage tben shouted, as with one 
voice, "Viva el Principe de Galles!" 

Bowing graciously around, in token of bis satis- 
faction, Philip next took the band of Charles, and 
led him to the room in which he had breakfasted. 
They were foUowed by the two young princes. 
While the royal party tarried in tbis inner room, 
cates and conserves, with sweet wines of Malaga 
and Alicante, were served to them by the monks. 

IX. 

Of the Prince's Pabllc Entry into Madrid. 

Meantime, the procession had set forth from 
the convent. At its head rode a band of trumpets 
and elarions, drums, kettle-drums, cymbals, and 
fifes, making the air resound with martial strains. 
The mnsicians wore cassocks of carnation satin 
guarded with silver lace, and having black borders 
cut upon silver tinsel. Their caps were of black 
velvet adorned with black and carnation plumes. 
They were all well mounted, and had the royal 
arms embroidered on the housings of their horses, 
banners, and pennons. 

Next came four trumpeters belonging to the city 
of Madrid, clad in cassocks of orange-colonred taffata 
laid with silver lace, and wearing black hats adorned 
with plumes of the same hue as their cqj»^^^^. 
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They were foUowed hj a great host of lacqueys 
habited in similar liveries, each armed with sword 
and dagger, and carrying a white bnckler. 

Next came the three Kegidores riding together, 
and the Corregidor riding by himself. 

After them came four trumpeters belonging to 
Don Juan Alfonso Enriguez, Admiral of Castile, in 
long coats of black satin gnarded with gold lace, 
with the admiral*8 arms on their breasts, and wearing 
black hats with yellow and white plumes. 

The admiral, who was mounted on a richly- 
trapped charger, and bore a silver stafP, was preceded 
by fifty lacqueys, wearing doublets of black satin, 
cloaks fringed with gold, white shoes, and black hats 
with orange and white plumes. 

Then came four trumpeters belonging to Don 
Pedro de Toledo-Osorio, Marquis of Villa Franca, 
wearing gaberdines of yellow satin laid with gold 
lace, with the arms of the house of Toledo woven 
on their breasts and Shoulders. Their hats were 
of black taffeta, with bands of gold and white 
plumes. 

Don Pedro was preceded by thirty mounted 
lacqueys in doublets laid with gold lace, with 
sleeves of tinsel, and hats embroidered with little 
windmills of gold, and adomed with white plumes 
and tucks of silver. 

Next came four trumpeters belonging to the 
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Conde de Monterej, with cassocks of white sadn, 
laced and flowered with gold, hats of white satin 
with black plumes, and haying the conde's arms 
embroidered on their bandrols. 

De Monterej was preceded hj a bondred 
lacquejs, mounted on borses trapped witb white and 
gold, being the colours of the Prince of Wales, and 
habited in white satin, adomed with leaves of gold, 
and wearing black hats with black and white 
plumes. 

Next came the trnmpeters of the Duke de Cea, 
in cassocks of blue satin laid with silver, black hats 
with blue plumes, and having the duke% arms on 
their trumpets. Before the duke rode fifty lacqueys, 
mounted on noble chargers, with trappings of velvet 
adomed with pearls, and having pouncings of gold, 
silver, and pomegranates. These lacqueys bore 
white targets with white bandeis, and were attired 
in blue satin covered with silver lace. Their hats 
were of black satin, with bands of silver and blue 
plumes. 

Next came the trumpeters of Don Juan Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Duke de Infantado, one of the proudest 
of the Castilian nobles. These men wore white 
Mzado mantles, with gaberdines of black damask 
edged with silver lace, with the arms of Mendoza 
on their Shoulders and breasts, as well as on the 
bandrols of their clarions. Before lloA ^<\. %;»^^ 
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rode fifty lacqueys in doublets and hose of black 
satin, guarded with broad silver lace, and black 
velvet bats with bands and wreaths of silver, and 
black and white plumes. Behind him rode fifty 
grooms in crimson taffeta. The horses were trapped 
in black and white. 

After these followed the trumpeters and lacqueys 
of Don Diego Lopez de Zuniga, General of the 
Coast of Granada. Next those of Don Fernando 
Giron. Then those of the Marquis of Castel Ro- 
drigo; those of the Castellan of the Cordovas; of the 
Marquis del Carpio; of the Conde de Saldana, Don 
Christobal^e Gavina, the Conde de Gondomar, and 
a multitude pf others. 

The grandees vied with each other in splendour 
of habiliments and number of attendants. 

After the nobles and their attendants had ridden 
on, there came a dozen trumpeters in camation satin, 
with the royal arms woVen in gold on their bandrols. 
They were followed by the king*s equerry, bis 
majesty's riders, the royal pages and officers. 

Then followed a hundred gentlemen of the royal 
household, each mounted on a goodly charger, 
trapped in bläck and white, with silver musrol«, and 
coverings of crimson velvet, fringed with gold thread. 
On these cloths were embroidered the king^s name, 
Felipe IV., with the royal blazon. 

Holding the bridle of each horse was a footman 
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in a doublet of camation satin, laid with silver and 
black lace, with mantles of cloth of silver. Their 
hats were black, with silver bands and camation 
and black plumes. Then foUowed the mayor-domos, 
and after them came the king and the Frince of 
Wales riding side bj side, Charles being placed on 
his majesty^s right band. Both presented a most 
majestic appearance — both were perfect horsemen, 
so that it was impossible to say to whom the palm 
of superior grace ought to be assigned. Philip was 
attired in black taffeta richlj guarded. His girdle 
glittered with diamonds, and his black velvet hat, 
which wa& surmounted by tall white plumes, was 
omamented with priceless jewels. Round his neck 
was a massive chain of gold, omamented with green 
and black emeralds, and representing four crowns 
linked together. He also wore the Orders of the 
Toison d^Or and Calatrava, and on his mantle was 
embroidered the red cross of Santiago. The trap- 
pings and fumiture of the two noble steeds were 
exactly alike. The manes and tails of the animals 
were plaited with gold, the bridles and saddles were 
of red morocco leather embroidered with magnificent 
pearls, covered with the fihest lambskins, and the 
housings were of crimson velvet, gamished and 
guarded with gold lace. 

Behind the two royal personages, mounted on 
chargers trapped in crimson velvet, embroidered ^fHiJ^Ja. 
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gold, and adomed with their arms, rode Olivarez 
and Buckingham, side bj side like Philip and 
Charles — and apparently, from their looks and 
gestures, the best friends in the world. On this 
occasion the two favourites acted as masters of the 
horse to their respective rulers, and each was ac- 
companied by a richly-caparisoned charger, led by 
a conple of grooms, as a symbol of his oMce. 

Buckingham's habiliments have been already 
described. Those of Olivarez were of black satin 
embroidered with gold, and cut upon silver tinsel, 
and the haughty minister wore a black hat glittering 
with diamonds, and adomed with black plumes 
striped with gold. 

A crowd of richly-attired pages followed. Then 
came the Earl of Bristol and Sir Walter Aston, 
followed by Charles's three attendants, Graham, 
Cottington, and Endymion Porter, all of whom made 
a gallant show. The rear of the long and magnificent 
cort^ge was brought up by a detachment of the Almayn 
guard, ander the command of the Conde de Barrajas. 

The setting forth of Philip and Charles from the 
Convent of San Geronimo was announced by a peal 
of ordnance, and thereupon all the bells of the city 
began to ring joyously. Thousands of persons were col- 
lected in the Prado to wltness the procession, and their 
continuons shonts rent the air. When Philip and Charles 
came in sight, these acclamations were redoabled. 
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After traversing the Salon del Prado, the cort^ge 
proceeded to the Calle de Alcala, and as tbe king 
and the prince approached the street, fonr-and- 
twenty regidores of the city, gorgeously arrayed in 
cloth of tissue, met them, bearing a süperb canopy, 
which they held over the king and bis guest during 
their progress througb the city. We may mention 
that tbis süperb canopy was afterwards presented by 
the regidores to Buckingham. 

From the court-yard of the palace of the Conde- 
Duqne three bundred gentlemen in the minister's 
livery, and bearing bis arms, and all well mounted, 
came forth to join the procession. They were under 
the command of Don Luis de Haro, son of the Marquis 
del Carpio, and nephew of tbe Conde-Duque. 

Äs may be supposed, the Calle de Alcala was 
densely crowded, but a road was preserved for the 
cavalcade by mounted archers and arquebusiers. In 
tbe widest part of tbe street, beyond tbe palace of the 
Conde-Duque, large scafiFolds were erected, covered 
with rieh cloths and tapestry, and these were now oc- 
cupied by the various Councils and important function- 
aries who had just been to pay homage to the prince. 

All the habitations were decorated with costly 
stuffs, cloths of gold and silver, carpets and hang- 
ings, and, in some cases, pictures were bung out 
The balconies and Windows were fiUed with fair 
spectators, who waved their kerchiefs as the king 
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and prince passed by. Not even at Philip's coro- 
nation had so much entliusiasm been displajed. 
Poems were improvised in the prince's lionour, and 
the foUowing refrain to a song, composed for the 
occasion by the famous Lope de Vega, was every- 
where chanted: 

Carlos Estaardo soy , 

Que , siendo amor mi guia, 
AI cielo de Espana voy 

Por ver my estrella Maria. 

Charles Stuart was indeed the hero of the honr. 
The Story of his romantic expedition had been 
everywhere recounted, and had roused the strongest 
sympathies of a generous and impulsive people. 
The prince^s distinguished appearance and majestic 
deportment more than realised the notions that had 
been formed of him, and all tongues were loud in 
his praise. Moreover, it had been artfuUy insinuated 
by the priesthood, at the instigation of Olivai'ez, 
that not only had Charles come to claim the In- 
fanta, but that he intended to recant his heresies 
and embrace the faith of Eome, and this fiction 
being firmly believed by the populace, there was 
no drawback to the general rejoicing. 

At the Puerta del Sol a stage was erected, on 
which was performed a ballet, introducing the best 
national dances. The fountain in the midst of the plaza 
ran with wine, and all the houses in the Calle Mayor 
were as richly adomed as those in the Calle de Alcala. 
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As he entered the grand plaza in frönt of the 
Palacio Beal, a magnificent spectacle was offered to 
the prince. The whole of the cavalcade was here 
drawn up, and was surrounded hy the royal guard 
in their füll accoutrements. ' The clangour of the 
trampet, the clash of the cymbal, the thunder of 
the kettle-drum, and the shrill notes of the fife, 
were heard from the band which was stationed near 
the principal gate of the palace. Towards this gate, 
which we have already mentioned retained its original 
Moorish character, Philip and Charles now proceeded 
amid the deafening acclamations of the spectators. 

At the gate they were met by Don Luis de 
Paredes, alcayde of the palace, with a number of 
gentlemen of the household, and were ceremoniously 
conducted to the grand portal, where the king and 
his royal guest alighted. Fain would Charles have 
taken the hindmost place, but this Philip wonld not 
permit, and the point of etiquette was at last ad- 
justed, as it had been before, by their Walking side 
by side, each with an arm on the other's Shoulder. 
In this fraternal fashion, which excited the admira- 
tion of all who beheld them, and preceded by 
the Conde de Puebla and the Conde de Benavente, 
mayor-domos, they repaired to her majesty's quarter. 

They found the queen in a large and splendidly 
furnished apartment, ^t the upper end of whiolix^^^ 
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a canopy of gold tissue adomed with the arms of 
Castile and Aragon. On either side of the canopy 
were ranged the queen's meninos and meninas, 
habited in rose-coloured salin, and beneath it were 
placed gilt cbairs, covered with crimson velvet, on 
which the queen and the Infanta were seated, bnt 
on the entrance of Charles with the king, the two 
royal ladies at once arose and advanced to meet him. 

Her majesty was splendidly arrayed in a robe 
of cloth of silver, and literally blazed with dia- 
monds. The Infanta was far more simply attired 
in white satin, and her sole Ornaments were pearls. 
She blushed deeply as she retumed Charles's pro- 
found salutation, and when addressed by him she 
trembled and manifested considerable agitation. 
The prince augured well from this display of feel- 
ing. The royal party next proceeded to the canopy, 
where Charles was placed between the queen and 
the Infanta, and where they all remained for some 
time in conversation. But in spite of his efforts, 
Charles failed to draw the Infanta into discourse. 
She listened with evident interest to what he said, 
and sometimes smiled, but silence seemed imposed 
upon her by the frigid rules of Spanish etiquette. 
On the other band, the queen was extremely lively. 

Half an hour was spent in this way, and at the 
expiration of that time his majesty proposed to 
conduct the prince to his quarter of the palace. 
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As Charles withdrew, the queen and the Infanta 
accompanied him to tbe door. 

A magnificent suite of apartments, equal in ex- 
tent to those occupied by liis majesty, had been 
assigned to the prince. They were situated in that 
part of the palace which enjoyed the finest view, 
and overlooked the gardens and the Valley of the 
Manzanares. At the bapk was a patio surrounded 
by marble arcades, and fiUed with orange-trees. 
When the king and the prince entered the noble 
gallery belonging to the apartments in question, 
they were met by the Conde de Monterey, who 
had been appointed the prince's mayor-domo-mayor, 
and the Conde de Gondomar and the Duke de Cea, 
his highness^s mayor-domos, and were ceremonionsly 
ushered into a grand reception-chamber, where they 
found the Conde-Duque de Olivarez, the Duque de 
Infantado, the Admiral of Castile, the Marquis del 
Castel Eodrigo, and all the first grandees of Spain. 
With them were the Marquis of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, Graham, and the 
rest of Charles's attendants. 

The grandees raised their hats to Charles, but 
immediately replaced them. 

While the royal pair were still standing together, 
the Conde de Monterey delivered two gold keys to 
his majesty, who took them, and, presenting them 
to Charles, said: 
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"These keys will open all tlie doors of tlie palace 
to you. Tour highiiess will bestow them as you 
deem meet." 

Keturning suitable thanks, Charles immediately 
gave one key to Buckingham, and the other to Bristol. 

Shortly afterwards, the large doors at the upper 
end of the Chamber were thrown open, and an usher 
flunounced that the banquet was served. 

Amid flourishes of trumpets , and marshalled by 
the Conde de Monterey and the two other mayor- 
domos, Philip and Charles, Walking side by side, 
passed into the banqueting-chamber, where a grand 
repast awaited them. 

At the Upper end of the long table, on which 
was a gorgeous display of gold plate, was a dais, 
with a canopy above it emblazoned with the arms of 
England. Here seatswere placed for Philip and Charles, 
who were waited upon by Gondomar and De Cea. 

At the close of the banquet, the king and prince, 
with all the court, drove forth to witness the re- 
joicings that were taking place in the city. When 
night came on, all the houses were illuminated, and 
immense bonfires were lighted in the public places. 
At midnight, a grand display of fireworks took 
place in the Salon del Prado. 

With shouts of welcome ringing in his ears, Charles 
retumed to his apartments in the Palacio Eeal. 
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How Oharles passed bis time at the Palace. 

^FoB more tban a fortnig'lit Ohafks bad now oc- 
cnpied the magnificent suite of ^apartmeats «ssigned 
him by the king in the royal paiaoe. He was 
treated with as mnoh State and <ieremony as >Philip 
himself, served by grandees, «eonsnlted by the heads 
of the different Councils and other o^fieials, attended 
by a princelyretinne of servants, and escorted by a 
gnard of mounted archers whenever he stirred a- 
broad. Dnring all this time the royal festivities had 
•continued, and splendid Entertainments were given, 
at which'the whole'court assisted Rejoicings were 
also held throughont the city, and bonfires blazed 
nightly in all the public places. 

Nothing was talked about bnt the appreaching 
royal marriage, and it was univcrsally believed that 
the ceremonial was only 'd^layed nntil- the prince 
%ad publicly äbjured bis heresies, and conformed to 
the faith of Rome. The 'latter opinion was - «ome- 
.what shaken by the -arrival of ti^o^Engliah ehaplains, 
Doctors Man and'Wren. These Protestant ^vines 
were-Tegardefd with so mnfch dislike at the palace, 
that they were eompelled to take up their abod& 
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with the Earl of Bristol at the House of Seven 
Chinmeys. 

By this time so many English nobles and per- 
sons of distinction had > arrived in Madrid, that 
Charles was able to keep np a conrt of bis own at 
the palace, and bis ante-chamber was daily crowded. 
Among the first to join the prince were the Earl 
of Carlisle, with the Lords Monntjoy and Kensing- 
ton, each of whom brought with bim a retinae of 
servants and a supply of borses. The next to arrive 
were Lord Andover and Sir Robert Carr, gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince. Next came Lord 
Vanghan, the prince's comptroller, and with bim 
Archie, the conrt fool, who had claimed fnlfilment 
of James^s promise to allow bim to visit Madrid. 
Then came Lords Hay, Eochford, and Montague, 
with Sir George Gering, Sir Thomas Jermyn, Sir 
John Wentworth, and many others, bringing with 
them rieh habiliments, tilting fomiture, borses, 
jewels, and other omaments for the prince and 
Buckingham, who were thns enabled to make a dis- 
play befitting their dignity. 

Buckingham also was gratified in an espedal 
manner. A patent, by which he was created Earl 
of Coventry and Duke of Buckingham, was sent bim 
by bis royal master. Sir Francis Steward, the 
bearer of the patent, also brought with bim the 
insignia of the Garter for the newly-made duke, 
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together with the gorgeons robes of the Order, to 
be wom by the prince and Buckingham on Saint 
George's Day. 

'^I send you also,'^ wrote James to bis two 
baims, "the robes of the Order, which you most 
not forget to wear on Saint George^s Day, and dine 
together in them, if they come in time, which I 
pray God they may, for it will be a goodly sight 
for the Spaniards to see my two boys dine in 
them." 

The accession of rank which he had thus ac- 
quired was especially gratifying to Buckingham, as 
it placed him on a level with Olivarez. But bis 
arrogance was greatly increased, and became almost 
insufferable. Though Olivarez unquestionably exer- 
cised as much influence over Philip as Buckingham 
did over Charles, the haughty minister treated bis 
royal master with every outward show of respect. 
Not so Buckingham, who even ventured to seat him- 
self in the prince's presence — an unpardonable 
breach of etiquette in the opinion of the grandees, 
who could not understand how the prince tolerated 
such familiarity. Nothing but consideration for 
Charles prevented many of them, provoked almost 
beyond endurance by the favourite's insolence, from 
Coming to an open rupture with him. Buckingham, 
however, seemed utterly indifferent to their opinion, 
regarding the Spaniards with iU-disguised 8QQr\i^ «sc\.^ 
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treatingt tliem. widi • anbccaniiiig! levitfi In ■ the midst 
of ar grave* dii^ciusifXDr he' wooldi break ofiT soddenly 
with the snatcli of a song, as if to manifest tlie litde 
impresBlon' prodnoed upon idm hy tbe conferenoe; or, 
SBBpping bis« fingers' like* oastanets^ would amuae 
bimself hyr jpractistng a' bolero or a segaidilla. 
After ar time'^ tbe only influentiai person in tbe 
Spamsbi oabinet wbot remained constant to bim waa 
tbe Conde de^Groirdomar. 

Digby's grave and cöurteous manners were 
favonrably oontrasted' witb tbose of Buckingbam, 
and genenQ regret was expressed^ tbat tbe piinoe 
did not'prefer bim to tbe capricions, Mvolous, and 
overbearing fttvöurite^ In tbe bope of lowering Bristol 
in tbe esteem^ of> tbe Spanisb cabinet and coiurtv 
Backingbaitx lost no opportunity of sligbting. bim; 
bot be' did not snoceed' in bis design, and bad tbe 
nixMrtifioation of discovering tbat tbe discreet am- 
bassädor wüst pveferred to bimself by tbe king and 
big minister: 

Tfais dissension- between Bnckingbam and bis 
coUeague was aingnlarly unfortonate for Cbarles, bb 
it rendeied unanimity in bis conncüi« impossible; 
any propositiov made by Bristol, bowever judicioos, 
being opposed* by Bitckingbam. Hence constont dif- 
ficolties' were created. 

Biit wbile Bnckingbam was raising up against 
bimself a bost of enemies, and tbe Engüsh nobles, 
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aping, m^. m^jiner, w^q re^d^ruig t}iQmB€^ves ob- 
uozjoositq th^ Spai4ard£L hj. thQir i^isolenpe^ Cbai^le^ 
lost none of bis popnlarity. His. gracioi;s man^ie]; 
ax],d dignified. diepp;i;^ent deilighte^d all- wbo ap- 
proaphed hipi-, and so Mendly wa^ the intorcourse 
betwoj^u, hiip and the Iping, tbat Phijip begaQ tq feed 
a i^al. affection for. ^ig expected brotber-in-law. T^bq 
two exalted peirsonages rode fortb i&equently to- 
getber, and amnfted tbemselves witb bawking on tbe 
plains in tbe yallej of tbe Manzanares, or in cb^sing 
tbe wild-boar, tbe wolf, and tbe fox, in tbe wooda 
of a^ ro^al domaip. called $1 !Par.do, abouj^. tbree or 
four leagues. fcpm Madrid. 

Bot tbougb Charles bad every reason to be satis-. 
fied, witb tbe. attention sbpwn bipa hj tbe king, 1^^ 
was w.ofiilly disappointed in tbe main ol^jeot of bifi 
Visit. His suit witb tbe Infianta madje^ little ox np 
prpg^ess. B^ sa^ ber daily, it is. truq, either at 
aoijDe grand en^rtfonment ip, l^e palaqe, or, in tl^^ 
royal carriage wben sbe drove in tbe Prado»; but be 
fban4 il^ in^o^ible to obtaji^ ai^y P^^^te disiqoarse 
witb bßr. H^r ma^ner toward^; bw v(m ap coi^^ 
strained and fermal tbal^ be was, ahnpst driven tp 
despair. De Cea bad nndertaliKßn, to obtaiii bim a. prif^ 
yate int^uyiew witb ber, but sinpe tb^ prince's, ar- 
rival at tbe palace sbe bad. l^fe^ so clp^elj wat^b^d, 
tbat bitberto tbe young duke bad failed in tbe at- 
tempt. 
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So annoyed was Charles by the treatment he ex- 
perienced, that one day he remonstrated on the sab- 
ject with the king. 

"I fear my visit will be in vain, sire," he said. 
"I cannot flatter myself that I make the slightest 
progress in your sister's good graces. I know not 
how to express myself otherwise than by saying 
that she surrounds herseif with an icy atmosphere 
that Chilis me as I approach. As her accepted 
soitor, methinks I onght to be allowed somewhat 
greater freedom.^* 

"I admit the justice of your complaint, prince," 
Said Philip, "but it is not in my power to relax in 
the slightest degree the forms prescribed by etiquette 
in regard to my sister. But rest assured, though 
her manner is necessarily cold and formal, in reality 
she is strongly attached to you." 

"I should feel perfectly easy if I could have 
such an assurance from her own lips, sire," re- 
marked Charles. 

'^It is impossible she can so satisfy you until 
after the espousals, when her position will be 
altered," said Philip. ^'Meantime, I am aware of 
her sentiments, and can speak for her." 

Charles made no reply, but said to himself, ^^I 
will see her at all hazards." 
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Madrid from the Montana del Principe Pio. 

On the moming after the conversation just re- 
corded took place between the king and the prince, 
at an early hour three persons of noble mien 
ascended the path leading to the snmmit of the 
Montana del Principe Pio, a hill situated at the 
north- west side of Madrid. 

Apparently their object was to obtain a view of 
the city, which the eminence in question afforded, 
for as soon as they had selected an advantageons 
Position, they stood still and gazed around, carefolly 
noting the various objects that came under their Ob- 
servation. 

On the brow of the hill, immediately in their 
rear, and completely commanding the city with its 
ordnance, was a strong Square fort surrounded by 
ramparts. From a Standard planted on the highest 
point of this redoubt the royal banner floated in the 
moming breeze, while armed men paced to and fro 
on the walls. 

We have already mentioned that it was not until 
Philip n. fixed bis residence in Madrid that it be- 
came the capital of Spain, and it was chiefly during 
his reign and that of bis son, Philip m., that the 
city had been extended and embellished. Hence, 
if at the period of our history Madrid could boast 
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of little antiquity, it had other merits in the eyes 
of the persona who now- regarded it. Well built, 
laid out mth a certain regularity, ib had several 
broad and« hand^ome street&, mmy. noble pjifizas 
adomed witb fountains and statues, a large park, 
aad royal gardens, to which the public had apcess* 
The architecture of its habitations, if not picturesquß, 
had an ixnposing character, and nxany of the palacQS 
of the nobility were of vast size a^d' very stately 
appeoranoe. 

l^Tom the Montana del Principe Pio, which waß^ 
ouly separated by a valley from the palace, saa, &ir 
mitiabla view of that truly regal stimcturQ waf(< ob- 
tained. Indeed, from no other g^poit could it^ be 
Seen to so much advantage. From the sameheights, 
also, the royal gardans were discernibla, aa waU as 
thß Casa del Campo, a delightful couotry residence 
belonging to the king on the farthex side of the 
shallow Mansianares. 

The attention, however, of the tl^^e^ persona 
wa^ ohiefly engrossed by the city. Aft^r cou^jbing; 
the gates, commencing with the Puerta d^ Segovia, 
which waa a^ little to the south o£ the pi^ace, pass- 
ing QU to the Puerta de Toledo, and tjißnq^ to the 
Pußiita dß Atocha, they foUqwed the Pra^o. tili, 
they came to, die Puerta de- Alcala, and complet^^ 
theiv survey with the Puerta de Bilboa. AU the 
more pron^inent features of the city were thus 
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l»ouglit bef<ßre tbem, and tlie^ were enabled to 
form an^ aeeiuate notion of its geneial appearaooe 
and extent 

Oneof the party^ who^ aeted as cicerone to tiie 
others, next pointed out the principal atreete — the 
Calle de Alcala and the Calle Major, YiMck tra^ 
versed the oity. ^m east to west, running from Üie. 
Ptiado to the royal palaoe — the Calle de Atocha^ 
the* Gaile de Geronimo, and the Calle de Toledo« 
BJaying tsaced the streets, they tumed to the plasui9^ 
and readily diatingoished those of San Joachim^ La 
Gevado, and San Domingo, the Paerta del Sol, and 
the Plassa Mayor«. The churches and convente next 
daimed. attention, and the guide pointed out Saa 
Domingo elßeal, founded in: the thirteenth Century; 
Nuestra Senova de la Concepcion, built at the close 
of the fifteenth Century; the monastery of the Deg- 
calzes Reales, founded by Juana, daughter of 
Charles V.; La Enoamacion, built some years pre- 
viously by Margaret ofAustria, motherof Philip lY.; 
and several others •— none of them, howeyer, with 
much pretension to architectuial: beauty. From 
streets, plazas, churches, and public buildings^ the 
guide came to private mansions, and while pointing 
out the residences of the ohief nobility, indicated 
the abode of Don Pompeo de Taiisis in the Calle 
Ancha de San Bemaardo, the Casa Salcbna, asid, 
lastly, the House of Seven Chimneys. 
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Their survey of the city completed, the party 
soffered their gaze to stray over its environs. In the 
bare and tawny piain in which Madrid is sitnated 
there is little on which the eye can rest with plea- 
sure — no green pastures, no woods, nothing bat a 
vast tract of stony country,^ dreary and desolate 
almost as a wildemess. There was scarcely any 
water in the Channel of the Manzanares — the only 
river to be seen in the neighbourhood. An impres- 
sive aspect, however, was given to the vast stony 
plains by the ranges of lofty snow-clad mountains 
by which they were bounded; and though these 
mountainous chains — the Somosierra and the Gua- 
darrama — were many leagues off, the atmosphere 
was so clear that the rifts on their sides and their 
jagged peaks conld be clearly distingnished. More- 
over, amid this stony waste there were a few green 
Spots. A forest conld here and there be seen, with 
a hunting-seat attached to it. These forests formed 
part of the royal domains, and abounded with wild- 
boar and deer. El Pardo Zarsuela, to which the 
king often resorted to recreate himself with the 
chase, was pointed out by the cicerone, who also 
showed his companions another beantiful coontry- 
seat belonging to Philip, called La Florida. Lastly, 
he directed their attention to the king's favourite 
retreat, El Buen Eetiro, sitnated at the east side 
of the Prado, and renowned for its delightful gardens. 
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Upwards of an lioiir having been' spent in this 
survey of the citj and its environs, the person who 
had acted as cicerone on tHe occasion, and who was 
no other than the Conde de Gondomar, said to the 
Chief of his companions: 

"Is there anything forther I can show your 
highnesß?" 

"No, I am quite satisfied," replied Charles. "I 
have now got as perfect a notion of Madrid as if I 
had dwelt all my life in the city." 

"What think you of the city, my lord duke?" 
inquired Gondomar, tuming to the other. 

"I like It better than I did at first," retumed 
Buckingham. "Bat I hope I shall not offend yon, 
coont, if I confess that I am a little disappointed.*' 

"OfiPend me! not in the le9>st," replied Gondo- 
mar, smiling. "I can bear to hear Madrid abosed 
without feeling my self-love hurt. Nay, I am so 
much of an Englishman, that I prefer London. Still, 
I think it a fine city." 

"So it is," cried Charles, "a very fine city. 
Those lofty mountains, with their snowy peaks — 
even the bare plains by which it is surrounded — 
add greatly to its efiPect If it has no monnments 
of antiquity — no picturesque structures replete with 
historical associations — it has at least broad streets, 
spacions plazas, and noble habitations. Above all, 
it has a magnificent palace." 
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"To say nothing of a river withont water," re- 
ma^ked ^Bncikingham. ^'^I öee 'the .bed of the Man- 
'%a&a2res, bttt oan disoem no^tream.'* 

^^he Channel -is dry now," said Gondcmiar. 
"But at times it contains a'torrent. If your high- 
«ess is SÄtiöfied, we will proceed -to tiie 'Cafia del 
Campo. • It is about the hour when the Infanta will 

go thWB." 

"Is itnot too early as yet?'Nr0marited' Charles. 

"The princess riftes betimes," ^retumed Ck)ndo- 
nrar, "arid the moming is so fine 'that -it is cer- 
tain to teiöpt her forth. *I will engÄge you shall 
«ee her." 

" Way then , let us not ' tairy a moment ionger," 
criefd'Chaiies. 

IIL 

La Gasa^el Oampo. 

The party then hastily dieseended ih« hill, and 
proceeded along a road skirting the 'waHs t)f the 
Toyal gard^ns, laid otit on the ancient Oampo del 
Moro. This road bronght them to "ti handsome stone 
bridge across the Mansanares, orrather across the 
almoöt dry bed of that 'generally insignificant stream. 
Opposite' them , on the farther ba'ik of the* rirer, was 
the Casa del Oampo, a nnall paiaee belöttging*to the 
king, the chief attraction ^f which was'its charmrng 
garden. 
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To this delightftil retreat the Infanta freqiiently 
^Äired in the early moming, whenöhe ^as'liköly 
tD "be ttoibi^rrea. Juitas Charles and his attendants 
had ttösöed'the'bridge, tworöyal cättiagesWere^een 
äpptökchbig, 'and the prince, whose böftting heHrt 
inföttnfefd 'him 'that his 'miströös 'was at^hand, ^teppeÖ. 
önt öfthe töad'to allow'thBin to paös.- 

As he had antidpafed, the first carriage cdilta!neid 
the princess. She was attended by Dona TEl^ira and 
the old Duke del Inftüitado. As Charles caught her 
ejre, M^he ät once tecognised him, änd uttered'a cry 
of delight and stlrprise, but her viVÄcity fWas ^uidkly 
cfheckefd by the severe looks of Dona Elvira. 

"It is the prince!" exclaimed Maria. 

"Thepfince!" e6hoed the old düke, iaSürprise, 
and with a look of displeasure. "What is he döiög 
ibi'öfad at this hotir? Ton did not etpect to behold 
him, princess?" 

^' Ctertairily not ," she ' repHed. 

"He canriöt bre'Udmitted toHhe"ö*sa wMle you 
are'thiöre,' princess,'' Said DofiaEltÄa. "'I'-vrill not 
aUow any "meeting b^tween you." 

"The'prince^has no'önch desijgia, lAta vj^ite sure," 
said the Idftinta. 

"I hope not," rejoinöd Dofia Elvira, severely. 
*'But I «hall take measures'to pfe^^nt it." 

"Qnite right, senora," remarked the bld duke, 
äpprovittgly. 
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By this time the carriage had reacHed the casa, 
and was driven into the court-yard, where the prin- 
cess and the two persona with her alighted. The 
second coach contained four meninas, who likewise 
alighted and followed the princess into the palace. 
Dona Elvira's first order was that the onter gates 
should be immediately closed, and no one, of what- 
ever. rank, or under any pretext, admitted during 
the stay of the Lady Infanta. 

"These precautions are quite unnecessary," said 
the Infanta, scarcely able to conceal her vexation; 
"but I suppose you feel bound to take them." 

"His majesty would blame me if anything oc- 
curred," replied Dona Elvira. 

"You cannot be too particular, senora,** said the 
doke. 

The Infanta made no remark, but passing through 
the open Windows of a saloon, entered the garden. 
Evidently anxious to be alone, she walked quickly 
on, and as Dona Elvira was now quite free from 
apprehension, she did not attempt to hasten after 
her, but followed at a leisurely pace with the old 
duke. The meninas, enchanted to be freed from 
restraint, scattered themselves in different directions, 
and began to gather flowers. 

Meantime, the Infanta continued to hurry on un- 
til she reached a more retired part of the garden. 
She was pursuing a shady path, when a noise at- 
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tracted her ajttention, and she perceived a man on 
the summit of the garden wall. It was the prince. 
A cry escaped her at the sight, and she hardly knew 
whether to remain or flj. While she was in this 
State of indecision, Charles leaped lightly to the 
ground, and hastened towards her. 

"Fortune indeed has favoured me, princess," he 
cried, flinging himself on his knee before her and 
taking her hand. "I have entered this retreat, 
scarcely hoping to find you, bat ehance has bronght 
me to you at once." 

"You have done wrong to come here at all, 
prince," she rejoined. "But you must not stay. I 
would not have you discovered for the world. Strict 
Orders have been given by Dona Elvira that you are 
not to be admitted to the casa, and if she finds you 
|iere she will think the meeting has been precon- 
certed." 

"Let her think what she pleases, Maria," cried 
Charles. "I will not go. I cannot tear myself from 
you. I am never able to obtain a moment's private 
converse with you — never allowed to breathe my 
passion to you. Why should I be treated with all 
this form and coldness? Am I not your suitor? 
Why, then, should I be debarred from approaching 
you?" 

"Because such is the custom in this court, prince," 
she replied. "A princess of the royal blood of S^aio. 
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is not allowed any interchange of affection with her 
suitor nnidl after their espousab. It is against her 
honour, and wonld be accounted a reproach to her 
to see him alone. I must, therefore, beseech you 
to leave me instantly." 

"Thns enjoined, I must needs obey you, Maria," 
cried Charles, rising. 

"Stay, prince," she exclaimed, checking him. "I 
wonld not have yon think me indifferent to you. 
Etiquette compels me to hide my feelings — to treat 
you as a stranger, with coldness and reserve. But I 
find it a hard part to play. Pity me, Charles — 
pity me — but do not blame me." 

"Then you do love me, Maria?" he cried, rap- 
turously. 

"Can you doubt it, Charles, after what I have 
just Said?" she replied, with a tendemess in her 
accents which they had never before betrayed. "But 
since nothing less will content you, I will own that 
I love you — love you dearly." 

"My doubts are dispelled. My happiness is com- 
plete," cried the prince. "Oh! Maria, all 1 have 
undergone for your sake is more than requited." 

"Oh, Charles!" she rejoined. "Henceforth you 
will understand me better. If I am compelled to 
act coldly towards you — to remain mute when you 
address me — you will know what is passing within. 
You will forgive me." 
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*^Yoa are an angel," he exclaimed. 

And, carried away by bis passion, be clasped 
her in bis arms. 

In an instant all tbe cbains tbat etiquette bad 
bonnd aronnd tbe Infanta were broken. Sbe did not 
attempt to disengage berself from ber lover's embrace, 
but looked up tenderly in bis face. Tbus did tbey 
gaze at eacb otber for a moment, and then tbeir 
lips met. 

"Maria, my beloved, I tbus vow etemal fidelity 
to you," be cried. 

"Cbarles, I am yours for ever. I swear it!" sbe 
rejoined, witb equal fervoui> 

Tbinking only of tbemselves, forgetting all tbe 
World beside, utterly unconscious of danger, tbey 
were still gazing fondly at eacb otber, wben tbe In- 
fanta suddenly started. 

"Fly, prince!" sbe cried. "Footsteps are ap- 
proacbing." 

"A minute longer I" be implored. 

"Not a second," sbe rejoined, "or we sball be 
discovered." 

Scarcely were tbe words uttered tban Dona Elvira 
and tbe Doke del Infantado issned from a side-patb. 
If some dreadful spectacle bad met ber sigbt tbe 
dnena could not bave looked more agbast. 

"Holy Motber!" sbe exclaimed, witb a scream. 
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"Look, dukel lock! There they are together. Oh! 
I shall expire." 

"Compose yourself, senora. You will have need 
of all your faculties," cried the old doke. 



IV. 

The Doke del In&ntado. 

FoB a few moments no movement was made on 
either side. Dona Elvira did not advance, expect- 
ing the Infanta to come to her, bat the princess did 
not stir, neither did Charles relinquish her hand. 
The Duke del Infantado, whom we have already 
described as one of the proudest of the Castilian 
nobles, then stepped forward, and, making a pro- 
found obeisance to the Infanta, said, . 

"Permit me, princess, to conduct you to your 
govemess." 

She made no reply, but consulted Charles by a 
look. 

"Do not forget that you are a daughter of the 
blood royal of Spain," said the old duke. "Do not 
forget what is due to the king your brother." 

"I am not likely to forget what is due either 
to myself or to the king," rejoined the Infanta, 
proudly. 

And she gave her hand to the old duke, who 
took it with the most profound respect, and deli- 
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vered her to Dona Elvira, who by this time had 
come up. 

He then tamed to Charles, and, making a9 deep 
a reverence as that he had just addressed to the 
Infanta, said, in accents of grave respect, 

" Your highness will be pleased to excuse me. 
In the discharge of my office as govemor of the 
Lady Infanta, I mnst entreat your highness to re- 
tire. I shall have the hononr of attending you to 
the garden gate." 

Charles did not retum the old duke's salutation, 
but, regarding him with a loffcy look, said, 

"I shall nse my own pleasnre as to leaving the 
garden, my lord duke." 

"Be not offended with me, noble prince," re- 
monstrated the old duke. "Under any other cir- 
cumstances, I would entreat your highness to re- 
main here as long as might be agreeable to you — 
indeed, as his majesty's representative, I would place 
this garden and palace at your disposal — but I 
beseech you now to depart." 

"No more, my lord duke," rejoined Charles, 
coldly. "I have said that I shall consult my own 
pleasure as to the tune and mode of my depar- 
ture." 

"Prince," cried the duke, casting himself af 
Charles's feet, "I am an old man — old enough to 
be your grandsire — and my long life has been free 
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from reproach. I am also head of the oldest and 
proudest family of Castile, whose scutclieon is with- 
out stain. Do not bring disgrace and dishononr 
upon me. Do not let it be said that I neglected 
mj trust The Infanta is confided to my care, 
and I am answerable for her with my head. I do 
not blame your highness for the rash step you have 
just taken, becanse you have been incited to it by 
overpowering passion, which has blinded you to the 
consequences." 

"What are the consequences, my lord duke?" 
said Charles, still maintaining a haughty and in- 
flexible deportment 

"Death and dishonour to me, prince," replied 
the duke — "punishment little less severe to Dona 
Elvira — immurement in a convent to the Lady 
Infanta — and a certain rupture between his majesty 
and your highness." 

"Tut! tuti you magnify the matter, my lord," 
said Charles, incredulously. 

"Highness," rejoined the old duke, in a sad 
and reproachfal vofce, "the word of Juan Hurtado 
de Mendoza has never yet been doubted. By my 
tather^s soul, I speak the truthl Were my own 
life merely in jeopardy, I would urge you no far- 
'ther. But wrong will be done to others far greater 
than myself. The Infanta will suffer — the king 
himself suffer — all the grandees of Spain will suffer 
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by this violation of Spanish etiqnette. Were he so 
minded, his majesty could not pass over the injury 
to his honour." 

"No injury has been done to the king^s honour, 
duke," Said Charles. '*I am the Infanta's suitor. 
Her band has been promised me by his majesty; 
She herseif has accepted me. I seek a momentary 
interview with her in private. I obtain it — that 
is aU." 

"Heaven keep all knowledge of the interview 
from my royal masterl" cried the duke. "From 
me he shall never hear of it. As I have affirmed, 
he must resent it. Our nice sense of honour requires 
that no Castiliän princess of the blood shall ex- 
change a word in private with the suitor for her 
band until after their espousals. This rule your 
highness has infringed. But I beseech you to re- 
flect — for your own sake — for the sake of the 
Infanta - — before you make the consequences of the 
Step irretrievable." 

"Eise, I pray you, my lord duke," said Charles, 
raising him. "You have convinced me. I see the 
error I have committed. I thank you for the de- 
votion you have displayed to the Infanta — to my 
future consort. I will do as you desire." 

"Nobly decided, prince," said the old duke. 

While the Duke del Infantado had been thus 
pleading with the prince, the Infanta remained 
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Standing at a little distance with Dona Elvira, 
resisting all the attempts of the latter to indnce her 
to withdraw. She now stepped towards them, and 
with great dignity of manner said to the duke, 

"My lord, after what has passed between you 
and the prince relative to my brief interview with 
his highness, I think it right to teil you that we 
have plighted our faith, and that I regard him as 
my husband." 

"You have not the power so to plight yourself, 
princess," rejoined the duke, "and therefore the pro- 
mise is not binding." 

"You are mistaken, my lord," said the Infanta, 
haughtily; "my promise is inviolable. I will wed 
no other than Charles Stuart, unless he himself shall 
discharge me from my pledge." 

"Do not deceive yourself, princess," said the old 
duke, "and do not mislead the prince. Unless such 
promises are solemnly ratified, and by the consent 
of the king your brother, they are of no account." 

"I hold my promise sacred, my lord duke," cried 
Charles, "and I call upon you to attest it." 

"Mine is equally sacred. Bear witness to my 
words, my lord," added the Infanta. 

"I hear — I hear," exdaimed the duke, with 
some impatience, "but I teil you the king would 
hold such promises as nought, were they reported 
to him, which they never will be by me, for my 
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lips will remain always sealed in regard to this 
meeting. That you may be speedily united is my 
heartfelt wish, and that no impediment may arise 
to that consummation of all our hopes, I would nrge 
his highness's immediate departure." 

"Yes, you must go, prince — indeed you must," 
cried the Infanta. "So far the duke is right. If 
you are discovered, my brother will be so offended 
that I tremble for the consequences to us all. Adios!" 

She then tripped towards Dona Elvira, and, 
having joined her, hurried along the path leading 
to the casa. After proceeding to some distance, 
Maria tumed and perceived the prince still standing 
where she had left him, watching her. It being 
evident that he would not stir as long as she con- 
tinued in sight, she waved an adieu to him, and 
tumed into a side-path. 

"I am ready now, my lord,'' said Charles, as the 
Infanta disappeared. 

Not a Word passed between them as they pursued 
their way, following the course of the wall that 
bounded the garden, but when at last they reached 
the gate, the old duke said, 

"I shall take no precautions, feeling assured 
your highness will not attempt to Scale this garden- 
wall again." 

"Have no fear, my lord duke," replied Charles. 
"I shall not repeat the visit." 
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The gate was then unlocked, and Charles passed 
through it. Shortly afterwards he was joined by 
Buckingham and Gondomar, who were waiting for 
him. 

V. 

The Casa Saldana. 

The Casa Saldana was a large mansion, delight- 
fully situated in the Paseo de Recoletos, which 
formed a continuation of the Prado; and thongh in 
the midst of all the life and gaiety of Madrid, it 
had some of the advantages of a country-house, pos- 
sessing large and delightfal gardens, and being sor- 
ronnded by a wood, to which the conde had private 
access. 

When Graham paid his first visit to the casa he 
was received with open arms by the old conde who 
appeared enchanted to see him, and renewed all 
his former expressions of gratitnde for the Service 
rendered by Graham to himself and his danghter. 
He also spoke of his sorprise on leaming that his 
deliverers were no other than the Prince of Wales 
and his attendants. The conde was alone at the 
time, and when Graham inqnired after Dona Casilda, 
the old hidalgo told him she was in the garden, and 
at once conducted him thither. On issning forth, 
and Crossing a trimly-kept grass-plot, bordered by 
flower beds, they found Dona Casilda seated in an 
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arbour with two other persons, who proved to be 
her sister, Dona Flor, and Don Pompeo de Tarsis. 

Casilda greeted her lover with nndisguised de- 
light Graham thonght her looking lovelier than 
ever, and certainly she was seen to much greater 
advantage than she had been after the robber attack 
in the gorge of Pancorbo. Her costume was the 
same as that wom by every other Spanish lady — 
namely, a black silk dress edged with magnificent 
lace, and a mantilla. Nothing could have better 
suited her beauty than this attire. Her jetty tresses 
— so intensely black that they looked almost blue — 
were adomed by a blosh rose fastened at the side 
of her head, and she shielded herseif from the son 
with her fan. After their first greetings were over, 
Dofia Casilda introduced him to Doiia Flor and Don 
Pompeo. 

"This is Don Eicardo — my gallant deliverer — 
of whom yon have heard me speak so often," said 
Casilda, presenting him to her sister. 

A blush overspread Dona Flor's features as she 
retnmed Graham's sfJutation. 

"I am delighted to make yonr acqnaintajice, 
Don Ricardo," she said. "I believe yon are a friend 
of the Duke de Cea. I have heard him speak of 
you, and in very flattering terms." 

Evidently the reference to the Dnke de Cea did 
not operate as a recommendation to Don PQ\Sk^^<^^ 
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for he bowed very stiffly when Graham was pre- 
sented to him. 

Shortly afterwards the old conde and hia son-in- 
law quitted the arbour, leaving Graham to the two 
ladies, with whom he engaged in a very lively con- 
versation. After awhile Dona Flor made some ex- 
cuse for qnitting them, and Graham was then en- 
abled to pour forth bis love, which he did in the 
most passionate terms. There was nothing perhaps 
in the words, but the unmistakable fervour with 
which they were uttered gave them the force of the 
most eloquent pleading. Coming direct from the 
heart of the Speaker, they made their way at once 
to tlie heart of her who listened to them. Casilda's 
heightened colour and agitation proclaimed their 
effect upon her. But she cast down her eyes, and 
did not dare to meet Graham's gaze. 

"You do not answer me, Casilda," he cried, at 
last. "You do not love me." 

"Oh, do not say so, Eicardo!" she rejoined, 
raising her magnificent black eyes, and fixing them 
tenderly upon him. "Yes, yes,' I love you. But do 
you not know that my father has promised me to 
another?" 

"I have heard so," replied Graham. "But he 
will not force you to wed against your inclinations." 

"My father is a Castilian, Eicaido, and unless 
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Don Christöbal de Gavina will release him from his 
promifie, he must ftilfil it** 

"But you — you will never consent, Casilda?" 
cried Graham. 

"Alas! I shall not be consulted," she replied. 

Just as the words were uttered, a young richly- 
dressed cavalier was seen to issue from the open 
window of the casa, and make his way across the 
grass-plot towards the arbour. This personage, who ^ 
had a distingoished air, was tall -^ very tall for a 
Spaniard — well made, and handsome. His com- 
plexion was swarthy, his eyes dark and fuU of fire. 
He was attired in a doublet and mantle of black 
velvet laced with silver, and had tall white plumes 
in his black hat. 

A Strange feeling crossed Graham as he regarded 
this personage, and seemed to warn him of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. 

The look of inquiry which he addressed to Ca- 
silda was thns answered, "Yes, it is Don Christöbal." 

"I feit sure of it," he mentally ejaoulated. "By 
Heavenl he is no contemptible rival." 

Shortly afkerwards the two young men were 
brought face to face, and Don Christöbal, who 
proved to be extremely courteous, manifested no 
displeasure on finding his intended bride conversing 
with a handsome stranger. On the contrary, he 
seemed pleased to make Graham^s aco^imsduNCL^^« 
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His presence, however^ operated as a restraint to 
Graham and Dona Casilda, and litüe more passed 
between them. By this time the rest of the party 
had retumed to the arbonr, and the Gonversation, 
which had now become general, began to tum npon 
the prince's visit to Madrid, and Dona Flor and her 
sister both expressed great anxiety to know when 
bis highness's nuptials witl| the Infanta woxdd be 
solemnised. 

"We must apply to ypu, DonKicardo," remarked 
Don Christöbal, tuming to Graham. "You must be 
well informed. Is the day yet fixed?" 

"I have not heard so," retumed Graham. 

"In my opinion, the prince's gallantry deserves 
a prompt reward," said Dona Casilda. "The mar- 
riage ought to take place immediately." 

"The Pope's consent has to be obtained, and his 
Holiness seems in no hurry to give it," observed 
Graham. 

"Everybody says the prince is about to become 
a convert," pursued Casilda. "I hope it is true, and 
then perhaps all his suite will foUow his example." 

"If the prince becomes a proselyte, I will, 
serora," replied Graham. 

"You think you can safely make that promise, 
I suppose, sefior," laughed Casilda. 

"The prince only needs to be freed from his 
heretical notions to be perfect," pursued Dona Flor. 
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"A more gallant cavalier I never beheld. He eclipsed 
all who attended him in the procession." 

"Even the king?" said Graham. 

"Yes, even the king," she rejoined. "The 
Infanta is most fortunate in obtaining such a hns- 
band." 

"You speak as if the affair were quite settled/' 
remarked Don Pompeo, gravely. "But I believe 
the marriage to be as far off as ever, and it will not 
snrprise me if it should not take place at all/' 

"Impossible! after all the prince has done/* 
cried Casilda. "Were I the Infanta, I would have 
him, in spite of his majesty and the Conde-Duque." 

Some laughter foUowed this remark, but Don 
Pompeo did not join in it. 

"You talk foolishly, Casüda," he said. "State 
marriages are not like other marriages. Beligious 
differences are at the bottom of the delaj. If the 
prince becomes a convert, all will be settled. But 
I don't think that event will occur." 

"You doubt everything," said Dona Flor. "How 
long are the court festivities to continue, Don 
Christöbal?" 

"Till the prince is weary of them," he replied. 
"Next week there will be a grand buU-fight in the 
Plaza Mayor, at which the prince and the Infanta, 
with the king and queen and all the court, will 
assist If you have ne^er seen a buH-ü^kt.^ ^^\s. 
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Ricardo," he added, tuming to Graham, "you will 
see one in perfection on this occasion. It will be a 
magnificent affair. There will be splendid bulls and 
splendid horses. 

"Oh! charmingl charming! — that will be de- 
lightfall" cried both ladies, clapping their hands. 

"I am curions to behold the national spectacle," 
remarked Graham. "Ton are a skilfiü torero, I am 
told, sef or," he added to Don Christöbal. 

"Oh! I have killed some bulls in my time," re- 
plied the other. "It is a very exciting sport — 
nothing like it." 

"I wish yon could take part in the exhibition, 
Don Ricardo," observed Casilda. 

"If you desire it, I will," he replied, gallantly. 
"The Duke de Cea has asked me to be his com- 
panion in the ring. I have had no practice in such 
Sports, but as I am a tolerably good horseman, and 
have a quick eye and a strong band, I fancy I 
should be a match for a bull." 

"With De Cea in the ring with you, you will 
be in no danger," said Don Christöbal. 

"Yes, yes — the duke is an admirable picador!" 
exclaimed Dona Flor, rapturously. 

Don Pompeo looked stemly at his wife, but 
made no ren^ark. 

"I adore a bull-fight," said Dona Casilda. "A 
cavalier never appears to so great advantage in a 
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lady's ejea as when engaged in a contest with the 
fierce and active animal" 

'^I am glad I shall liave an opportunity of 8« 
diflplaying myself, senora,'' said Graham. ^^I wonld 
ask permission to wear your colours." 

"May I grant it?" she said, toming to Don 
Chnstöbal. 

"No, that is a license I can grant to no man/^ 
he replied. "I ehall wear your colours myself, Ca- 
silda. You may not be aware, senor," he added, 
tuming with constrained courtesy to Graham, "that 
this lady is oontracted to me." 

"Yes, I am aware of the engagement," retumed 
Graham. "And I feel I ought not to have made 
the request." 

Thinking the conversation w^s taking an awk- 
ward tum, and might lead to a quarrel, the Conde 
de Saldana proposed an adjoumment to the house. 
A significant glance from Dona Gasilda wamed 
Graham of the mistake he had committed, and he 
determined to be more cautious in futore. 

By his subsequent deportment he endeavoured 
to set matters right, but it was evident that Don 
Christöbars jealousy had been aroused. Neither 
did Dona Casilda's betrothed seem pleased when her 
father again begged Graham to make the Casa Sal- 
dana his home. 

With the exception of the misunderatÄjaäkoiSg, 
The Spanish Match. IL ^ 
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wliich had thus arisen between bim and Don Cbris- 
töbal, Graham bad reason to be satisfied witb bis 
Visit He bad received from Casilda^s own Ups an 
assurance tbat sbe loved bim, and tbougb manj 
difficulties were in tbe way, be feit confident of 
ultimate success. 

A trifling incident, bowever, occurred prior to 
bis departnre wbicb caused bim some uneasiness. 
Wbile be was crossing a patio, covered witb an 
awning to exclude tbe sun, be noticed in tbe upper 
gallery of tbe quadrangle a young woman, wbo was 
leaning over tbe railing and regarding bim eam- 
estly. Her featores, wbicb were strikingly band- 
some, seemed familiär to Grabam, bat at first be 
could not teil wbere, or ander wbat circamstances, 
be bad previoasly seen ber. All at once it flasbed 
across bim tbat it mast be Kose des Bois, tbe 
damsel be bad met in tbe robbers^ cottage in tbe 
Forest of Orleans; and fartber scrutiny convinced 
bim be was rigbt. Bose^s looks plainly sbowed tbat 
sbe bad recognised bim, and ber large dark eyes 
foUowed bim as be walked tbroagb tbe patio. Gra- 
bam wondered bow sbe came tbere, and ber presence 
was anytbing bat agreeable to bim. An instinctive 
feeling told bim sbe woald be in tbe way, and prove 
an enemy to bis love-a£Pair witb Dora Casilda. 

Tbe only person witb bim at tbe moment wben 
be tbas bebeld ber was tbe Gonde de Saldana, wbo 
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with true Spanish politeness insisted upon fittending 
his gnest to the door. 

"I think I have seen that damsel before," re- 
marked Graham, pointing to Rose. ^^But, if I am 
not mistaken, it was near Orleans." 

"That is not unlikely," replied the conde. "She 
has but just arrived from France." 

"She must have travelled very quickly," said 
Graham. "I shonld not have thonght it possible 
she conld get here in so short a time." 

"She was brought on by a Spanish famüy who 
were travelling from Paris to Madrid, and by whom 
she was recommended to my daughter," said the 
conde. "Casilda has taken an extraordinaiy fancy 
to her, and as Dona Engracia, her duena, is unwell, 
I have appointed Rosa — for so the damsel is named 
— to attend upon her." 

Graham made no remark, though the latter piece 
of information was far from satisfactory to him, as 
he feit sure he shotdd not be able to elude Rose's 
vigilance as easily as he might have done that of 
Dona Engracia. 

Bat he had now arrived at the outer door, and 
as he took leave the conde prayed him to consider 
himself one of the family, and to come whenever he 
feit disposed, promising him a hearty welcome. 



^^ 
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VI 

A Midnight Meeting. 

Chables had given up all hopes of another 
interview with the Infanta, and bad again lapsed 
into a State of doubt and despondency, wben he 
was revived by the Duke de Cea, who appeared 
before him onid moming with a radiant coontenance, 
and Said, 

"At last I bave succeeded. Your bighness shall 
see the princess to-night. I cannot teil you where, 
at this moment, becaose the meeting has to be 
arranged by the Countess de Olivarez, who has pro- 
mised her assistance, but I will come to your 
Chamber at midnight, and conduct you to the place 
of rendezvous." 

Thanking the young duke warmly, Charles pro- 
mised to be in readiness at the hour appointed. 
On seeking his Chamber that night, he dismissed 
his attendants, and sat down to read, but he was 
far too much excited to be able to fix his attention 
on the volume before him, though it recounted the 
adventures of the renowned Don Quixote, and he 
at last laid the marvellous romance aside, and began 
to pace to and fro within the room. Shortly before 
midnight the door was softly opened, and De Cea 
entered the room. 

The young duke^s countenance showed that all 
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was right, so, without stopping to (fi.esiA(ji^}]xpfk^ 
Charles hastilj donned bis doak and hat, ahd hkä%\ 
him lead on. 

'^Whither are 70U taking me, doke?" said the 
prince, as they descended a private staircase. 

"To the patio," replied De Cea. "There your 
highness will find the Lady Infanta.^ 

Traversing a corridor on the ground floor, they 
soon reached the patio, which was situated, as al- 
ready mentioned, at the rear of the prince's quarter 
of the palace. 

This beautiful Arabian conrt formed part of the 
andent Alcazar, and was surrounded by marble 
arcades. The interior was filled with orange-trees, 
and in the centre there was a fountain. At that 
still hour the conrt was charming. The air was 
loaded with firagrance, and all was so hushed in re- 
pose that the plashing of the fountain in its marble 
basin could be distinctly heard. One side of the 
patio was lighted up by the moon, the other buried 
in gloom. 

On entering the court, Charles gäsed anxiously 
down the moonlit arcade, but, seeing no pne, he 
proceeded to the farther side, where two female 
figures, attired in black, and draped in mantillaa, 
met bis view. Both ladies were masked, but Charles 
entertained no doubt that they were the Infanta and 
the Countess de Olivarez. 
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.•^Äs/ite htoie'd towards them, De Cea stood still, 
/wHie'öne of the masked dames, instead of waiting 
for the prince^s approach, withdrew to the farther 
end of the arcade. Charles was thus left alone with 
the other, and on reaching her he immediatelj 
threw himself at.her feet, and seizing her hand, 
pressed it passionatelj to his lips, imploring her to 
remove her mask. 

ünable to resist his passionate importnnities, the 
Infanta took off her mask, and regarded him for 
some moments with a tendemess which she did not 
seek to disguise. There was no necessity to avow 
her love hy words. Her looks proclaimed the State 
of her feelings. 

The rapture of those moments — the certainty 
he then obtained that his passion was requited — 
made Charles ample amends for all the anxietj he 
had endnred. Arising from his kneeling postore, 
but without quitting the hand which the Infanta did 
not seek to withdraw, he gazed at her long and 
passionatelj. 

"Oh, Maria!** he cried, at length. |*The bliss 
of this moment wonld be cheaplj purchased hj a 
kingdom. A crown without 70a to share it with 
me wonld be valueless in my eyes. 80 deeply — 
so fervently do I love you, that I wonld rather 
tarry with you in some lowly dwelling in Spain 
than retnm to my father^s palace without you." 
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"Have a care, prince,'* she rejoined. "You 
assert too mach. I shaU put jonr love to the test 
I do not ask you to make any worldly sacrifice for 
ma I do not desire you to make further con- 
cessions to the king my brother — I love you, 
Charles Stuart, I love you — I will be a trae and 
loving wife to you — I will make your country my 
country — your people my people. But before I 
do this, I require that you conform to the holy faith 
of Eome." 

^'Impossible, Maria. You ask the only sacrifice 
I cannot make/' replied Charles, in a sad but re- 
solute tone. 

"You do not love me as deeply as you have 
affirtned,'' she said, reproachfuUy. "If you did, 
you could not hesitate. But I can never wed you 
save on this condition." 

"You crush all my hopes by the determination, 
Maria," cried the prince, in a voice of anguish. 
"And if you persist in it, all chance of our union 
is over. But the king your brother has made no 
such condition. He can dispose of your band as he 
thinks fit.'' 

"Not so," she replied, firmly. "Philip can pre- 
vent my marriage, but he cannot force me into an 
alliance to which I am opposed. I will withdraw 
from the world altogether, and immure myself in a 
convent, rather than endanger my soul." 
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"You terrify me, Maria," cried Charles; "but 
I can scarcelj believe you eeriouslj contemplate so 
fatal a step." 

"I trust the step will never be necessary," she 
rejoined. "I still fondly persuade myself that I 
sball be able to convert you. My confessor, Padre 
Ambrosio, is a good man ' — an excellent man — 
and Las your interest at heart Will you see bim? 
— will you listen to bim, if I send bim to you?" 

"I will do anything you require," replied 
Charles. ''But I announce beforehand that Father 
Ambrosio will throw away bis time in attempting 
my conversion." 

"But for my sake listen to bim. I have pro- 
mised bim that you will do so." 

"You have promised bim — ha?" cried Charles. 
"Now, teil me frankly, Maria, has not Father Am- 
brosio charged you to attempt my conversion?" 

"I will not deny it. I could not disguise from 
bim what passed between us in the garden of the 
Casa del Campo, and he has wamed me of my 
danger in marrying a heretic. But be believes that 
he can convince you of your errors, and feels cer- 
tain you will embrace our faitb." 

"One question more, Maria," said Charles. "Is 
Father Ambrosio aware that you intended to meet 
me to-night? Nay, I am sure be is," he pursued, 
after a slight pause. "Did he not prompt you 
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what to say to me? Did he not teil you to make 
mj conversion the indispensable condition of onr 
Union? You cannot deny it. Well, 70a have fol- 
filled bis instmctions/^ 

'^Would I conld assure Hm that I have made 
an impression upon you, Charles !^^ she said. 

"Teil him so," he rejoined. 

"May I?" she exclaimed, joyfully. 

"Certainly; and if he questions you dosely — 
as no doubt he will — add that you have hopes oif 
my assent — for you have hopes, I am sure." 

"May I say so much as that?** she cried. "I 
fear my arguments will never prevail with you, but 
if you will listen to Padre Ambrosio, he cannot fail 
to convince you. See him only see himi" 

" Willingly, since you desire it," rejoined Charles. 
"Indeed, I desire to be on good terms with Padre 
Ambrosio." 

"From this moment you may calculate upon 
his aealous co-operation," said the Infanta. "He 
will now promote our union as much as he has 
hitherto opposed it*' 

Their further discourse was here interrupted by 
the Duke de Cea, who, stepping quickly towards 
them, said, in a low, waming voice, "Some one 
approachesP 

At this alarm, Maria instantly resumed het 
mask. 
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"Adios, prince," she cried. 

"Do not go tili you have promised to meet me 
again, Maria," cried Charles, detaining her. 

"I cannot stay. We shall be discovered. Santa 
Maria! it is too late,'^ she cried, as two cavaliers 
entered the arcade. 

By this time the Countess de Olivarez had joined 
the party. 

" What shall we do, countess?" said the Infanta, 
in great trepidation. 

"Stay where you are, princess. There is nothing 
to fear. Those intruders will pass on," rejoined the 
countess, in a low voice. 

"By Heaven, it is the king!" said De Cea. 
"We are lost." 

"Madre santissima! my brother!" cried the 'In- 
fanta. "What will he say to me?" 

It was a moment of great perplexity, and even 
Charles feit himself placed in a position of the 
utmost embarrassment. No doubt could now be 
entertained that it was the king, and that the person 
by whom his majesty was attended was the Conde- 
Duque. 

The only hope was that Philip and Olivarez 
would pass on. But they did not do so. Both 
ladies were masked, and Charles had pulled his 
hat over his brow and muffled his face in his cloak, 
so that his features could not be distingnished. 
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"Who have we here?" demanded Philip. 

Finding that nothing eise could be done, De 
Cea plucked up his coorage, and Btepped towards 
the king. 

"'Tis I, sire," he said. 

"De Cea!" cried PhiKp. 

"Hush, sire! do not betray me," said the dnke. 
"Your majesty is too gallant to intermpt a Utile 
love-affair." 

"Who is the other cavalier? There can be no 
reason for concealment on his part," said the king. 

"I implore your majesty to excose my answering 
the question," said De Cea. 

"I must be satisfied," said Philip. "I have streng 
snspicions. Who is it?" 

"Since your majesty compels me to speak, I 
must own that it is the Duke of Buckingham," 
replied De Cea. 

"Buckingham!" exclaimed Olivarez. "And who 
are the ladies with 1^?" 

"Ay, who are they?" demanded the king. 

"Tou cannot expeet me to reveal their names, 
sire." 

"What! my lord — you refiise to satisfy me?" 

"I am bound to do so, sire." 

"Then I will have an answer from their own 
lips," said Philip. "Bid them come to me." 

"Nay, I beseech your majesty not to puxsuA ^Jöcä 
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inquiiy further/' rejoined De Cea, beginning to be 
seriouslj alanned. 

"Heed not what he says, sire,'V remärked Oli- 
yarez, in a low voice. "There is something wrong 
here." 

"Obey my Orders, duke," said Philip, authorita- 
tively. 

Almost at his wits' end. De Cea retumed to the 
others and told them what the king required. For 
a moment thej appeared confounded, and the Infanta 
declared she would throw herseif at her brother's 
feet and implore his pardon. 

"No, no, we may yet get over the difficulty," 
Said the countess. "Speak to the Conde-Dug[ue, 
while I address the king. Conrage, princess — 
courage!" 

With this the countess tripped towards Philip, 
and, taking him aside, said: 

"I trust myself to yonr majesty. Ton will not 
betray me to my husband." 

"Cielo! is it you, countess?" cried Philip, in 
surprise. 

"Not so loud, sire, I entreat of you," she re- 
joined. "The lady with me is Dona Flor." 

"Enough," retumed Philip. "Pray ezcuse the 
stupid act I have committed. I will not detain you 
a moment longer." 
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Meanwhile, the Infanta approached the Conde- 
Duque, and drew him aside. 

"Your ezcellency must help me in this strait," 
ehe Said. "The king will never forgiye me if he 
leams the truth." 

"Is it possible it can be the Infanta?" cried 
OHvarez. 

"Do you not recognise mj voice?" she rejoined. 

"Yes, yes," he answered. But why are you 
here, princess, with the Duke of Buckingham?^' 

"That is not Buckingham, my lord — it is the 
princa" 

"The princel" exclaimed Olivarez. "Nay, then 
I cannot hide the matter from his majesty." 

"Hold, my lord!" said the Infanta. "Thia 
private meeting with the prince has been sano- 
tioned by Padre Ambrosio. You will be satisfied 
with the result when I teil you that his highnesa 
is likely to become a proselyte to the £uth of Rome. 
He has consented to see Padre Ambrosio to-morrow." 

"Ahl that is good news indeed," cried Olivarez. 
"Padre Ambrosio has pursued the best plan to con- 
vert the prince. You shall have no interference 
from me, princess. I will make some excuse to the 
king." Then, tuming to Philip, he added, "Your 
majesty need not question this lady." 

"No; itis sufficient that you have spoken to her," 
replied the king. "I know who she is." 
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''Indoed, sire!" exclaimed Olivarez, nneasily. 

"Yes, it is Dona Flor," rejoined Philip. 

"Very true," said Olivarez, laughing. "He little 
thinks it is the Lifanta. A propos, sire, who is the 
other lady?" 

"Nay, your excellency must excuse me. I am 
bound to secresy. He little thinks it is his wife," 
thought Philip, langhing to himself. 

Then, bowing to the two ladies, who deferen- 
tially retomed his salntation, he qnitted the patio 
with Olivarez. 

As soon as they were gone, Charles, who had 
remained stationary, joined the group. 

"Admirably managedr' he cried. "You have 
eztricated yourselves from this difficulty with won- 
derfdl skill." 

"I can't teil how I got through it," said the In- 
fanta. "I was never so frightened in my life." 

"I had most cause for alarm," observed De Gea, 
laughing. "Had a discovery been made, my head 
would not have remained long on my Shoulders." 

"In getting out of one difficulty I have fallen, 
into another," said the countess. "His majesty must 
have a dreadful opinion of me." 

"Don^t tronble yourself on that score, dear 
countess," said the Infanta. "All will be satis- 
factorily explained hereafter. But I must regain 
my apartments as soon as possible. Grood night. 
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priuce/' sLe added to Charles. "Remember your 
promise to see Padre Ambrosio.^^ 

So saying, sbe burried away witb tbe oonntess, 
moving off in tbe opposite direction from tbat taken 
hj tbe king and bis minister. 

VII. 

In whioh Arohie reads the Prince a Lectare. 

Generally, about an bonr before noon, all tbe 
persons composing Cbarles^s suite would assemble in 
tbe great gallery adjoining bis apartments, and after 
amnsing tbemselves tbere for some time, talking 
over tbe'conrt gossip, and retailing sueb anecdotes 
as tbey bad picked np, tbej repaired to tbe uite- 
cbamber, wbere tbey remained until tbey were ad- 
mitted to tbe prinee's presence. Most of tbem were 
young men, and tbeir principal motive in Coming to 
Madrid being amnsement, tbey bad no reason to be 
dissatisfied. Ever since tbe prince's arrival tbere 
bad been an nnintermpted series of royal festivities, 
in wbicb of conrse tbey bad sbared. Tbe most 
unbounded bospitality was displayed towards all 
Englisbmen. Tbey were everywbere welcome. Every 
bouse was open to tbem. Tbe bewitcbing Madrilenas 
smiled npon tbem, and tbe proudest Castilians 
unbedt towards tbem. How tbey reqnited tbis con- 
sideration we bave sbown. 
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On tbe moming after tHe midnight meeting of 
the royal lovers in the pado, described in tbe pre- 
▼ioas obapter, tbe greater part of tbe Englisb 
visitants were collected in tbe grand gallery. Almost 
all, as we bave said, were young, bandsome, ricbly 
attired, and of distingoisbed appearance. Silken 
doublets of varions bues, velvet mantles ricbly em- 
broidered, plumed and jewelled bats, constituted 
tbeir attire. A more joyous band could not be 
foond. Tbey talked and langbed loudly, sbouted 
to eacb otber, sang, danced, smoked, and practised 
fencing. One group, wbieb consisted of Lord And- 
over, Sir Eicbard Carr, and Sir Bobert Goring, were 
seated at a table in tbe embrasore of a window 
playing at cards. Not far from tbem, snrrounded 
by a circle of laugbing spectators, Lord Eocbford 
and Tom Carey were rattling castanets and practis- 
ing a bolero, wbicb tbey bad seen danced ovemigbt. 
Fartber on tbere was anotber ring, in tbe midst of 
wbicb were two gay gallants keeping tbeir bands in 
witb a little barmless sword-play. Somewbat re- 
moved from tbe rest were tbe Earl of Carlisle and 
Lord Moontjoy conversing witb Sir Francis Steward, 
wbo was about to retam to England; wbile flitting 
firom gronp to group, jesting witb all, migbt be seen 
a grotesque little personage in a motley garb, witb 
a coxcomb on bis bead, and a bauble in bis band. 
Tbis was Arcbie Armstrong. 
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Seeing Sir Richard Graham enter the gallery, 
the jester went to meet him. 

"Good day, my merry gossip," said Graham. 
"I have scarce had a word with thee since thy 
arrival in Madrid. How dost like the cify, the 
court, the king, the qneen, and the Infanta?" 

^'Tou ask me too many questions in a breath, 
gossip," replied Archie, "but I will strive to 
answer them. I like the city well, though it be 
not so large nor so well bnilt as I expected. But 
'tis a fine city nevertheless, and has a gayer air 
than London. I like the dresses of the Madrilefios, 
and, sooth to say, I like their manners. I like to 
hear the tinkling of a guitar, and to listen fo a 
Serenade at night. And then those adorable, dark- 
eyed sefioras — I am enchanted with them, and so 
are they with me, for that matter. As to the conrt, 
I prefer it to Whitehall." 

"How so, gossip?" said Graham. 

"I like the grandees, with their proud carriage 
and stately manners," replied the jester. "They 
really look like nobles. As to his Most Catholic 
Majesty, I will teil you what I think of him when 
we get back. I am afraid to speak my mind here. 
But I will just whisper in your ear that the real 
king is Olivarez. Whether Philip is fortunate in 
his choice of a favourite and prime minister, I won't 
pretend to say, but he is certainly fortunate ixl \s056. 

The Spanish Match, lU ^ 
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spouse. And now as to the Infanta. Lookiug at 
her with the eyes of Babie Charlie, I sliould dis- 
cover notliing but what is captivating. But looking 
at her with my own eyes, I am not so greatly 
delighted. Beautiful she is, no doubt, but it is not 
« beauty to my taste, and her excessive coldness of 
manner may please the prince, but it wouldn*t suit 
me. I have a dark-eyed senora in my eye at this 
moment whom I should infinitely prefer to her." 

"Who has thus taken thy fancy, gossip?" 

"Be not jealous when I name her to you. 'Tis 
Dona Casilda, daughter of the Conde de Saldana." 

"Dona Casilda I" exclaimed Graham. "Where 
hast thou seen her?" 

"I saw her yesterday, when she came to the 
palace with her father," replied the jester. "Think 
you she could escape my Observation?" 

"Well, I agree with theo in thy estimate of her 
beauty," said Graham. 

"I knew you would, gossip," rejoined Archie, 
knowingly. "Between ourselves, I think you have 
a much better chance of taking back a wife than 
our illustrious prince." 

"I know not that, Archie," said Graham. "In 
my case there is a rival." 

" A rival is easily got rid of by a man of your 
mettle, gossip," rejoined the jester. "But, though 
the prince has no rival — at Icast, that I know of 
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— he has what is far worse, a cunning minister to 
deal with, who will not let him haye the prize he 
covets, unless he pays dearly for it. Mark mj 
words, gossip. I have not been many days in this 
palace, but I bave had my eyes and ears open, and 
I have Seen and heard enough to convince me tbat 
unless Babie Charlie tums Papist he won^t have the 
Infanta. What is more, all the royal household feel 
certain he will become a proselyte." 

"You think so?" cried Graham. 

"I am sure of it," said Archie. "What would 
my royal gossip say if he knew of his son's 
danger?" 

"Danger!" exclaimed Graham, contemptuously. 
"You do not for an instant imagine that the prince 
is likely to yield." 

"There is no saying what influence may be 
brought to bear upon him," said Archie. "In my 
opinion, it would have been better if he had stayed 
at home." 

"Perhaps it might," retumed Graham, thought- 
fully. "Well, I am going to present myself to his 
highness." 

"I am with you," said Archie. "I mean to 
read liim a lecture." 

With this, they proceeded to the ante-chamber. 
On entering it, the usher informed them that Padre 
Ambrosio was with the prince, and that his h\^- 
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ness could not be disturbed — a piece of information 
that astounded Graham, and elicited a shrug from 
the jester. 

Ere long the confessor came forth, and his ex- 
ulting looks seemed to indicate that his interview 
with Charles had been perfectly satisfactory to him. 

On entering the cabinet, Graham and the jester 
found Charles standing near a table in a pensive 
posture — indeed, he was so preoccupied that he 
did not notice them, and two or three minutes 
elapsed before he became aware of their presence. 
Even when he did perceive them, he did not trouble 
himself to speak. 

"I will rouse him from his reverie," said Archie. 
And marehing towards the table, he called out in 
a voice so exactly resembling the broad Scottish 
accents of his rojral master, James, that the princo 
absolutelj started. 

"Babie Charlie! Babie Charlie!" said the jester, 
"I didna expect this from you, my sweet baim. 
When I trusted you to gang to Spain to fetch the 
Infanta, I was sair troubled at heart, as ye ken, bnt 
I didna think ye wad disobey my injunctions." 

"How?" exclaimed Charles. 

"Hear what I have to say to ye, sir, and dinna 
Interrupt me," cried Archie. "In trustin' you to 
the court of Spain, I knew fu' weel the dangers 
awaitin' you, but I didna expect ye wad voluntarily 
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thmst your neck into the noose. I didna think ye 
wad give a private audience to a RomisH priest, 
whose sole aim is to bring 70 over to bis idolatrous 
faith. I little thought ye wad listen to him, and 
send bim away gleeful and triumpbant But I canna 
believe be bas prevailed wi' ye — I canna believe 
ye bae fallen." 

"Peace, sirrab!" cried Cbarles, sbarply. 

"Is tbat tbe way ye address your auld dad, ye 
graceless and ungrateful baim?" said Arcbie, in a 
reproacbfol tone — "bid bim band bis tongue wben 
be gies ye guid counsel. If ye sbut your ears, ye 
are lost. Eesist tbe wiles of tbese priests, I teil 
you; and listen to tbe discourses of tbe twa devout 
cbaplains I bave sent ye, Doctors Man and Wren. 
Ye will also bear tbe trutb frae my gossip, Arcbie, 
wbo, tbougb be wears a fule's cap, is a wise and 
discreet man, and a determined foe to papistry. 
Listen to Arcbie, my baim — listen to Arcbie I" 

"I bave listened to bim too long," remarked 
Cbarles, unable to repress a smile. 

"Not a wbit," said tbe jester, gravely. "You 
sbould listen to all tbat Arcbie bas to say. He kens 
bow lotb I was to let ye depart — bow miserable 
I bave been lest any miscbance sbould befa' ye — 
bow I bae dreaded tbe blandisbments of tbese Eomisb 
priests. Arcbie can explain my feelings towards 
you as weel as I could do myself. Bä V-^ ^«*xv 
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70U1 if necessarj. /Ah! Babie Charlie, oft and oft 
have I Said to Archie, 'My son had better come back 
without his bonnie bride than make any bargain wi* 
the Church of Rome.'" 

^^And what leads thee to imagine that I have 
made any such bargain, sirrah?" said Charles. 

"The exulting grin that lighted up the features 
of the crafty carl who has just left the cabinet," 
replied Archie. "He misdoubts not that he has 
produced an Impression upon you." 

At this moment the Duke of Buckingham entered 
the cabinet, magnificently attired as usual, and 
seated himself without ceremony at the table beside 
the prince. 

"I have just been receiving a lecture, Geordie," 
said Charles, laughing. 

"A lecture! — from whom?" cried the duke. 

"Frae me — frae yer auld dad and gossip, 
Steenie," said Archie, once more mimicking the 
voice and gestures of James. "I hae spoken to Babie 
Charlie, and now I hae a word to say to you. 
Didna ye promise me to take every care of my son? 
Didna ye engage to guard him frae a* dangers? Ye 
canna deny it. Aweel! He canna be in worse 
danger than he is at this moment.^' 

"What means the knave?" cried Buckingham, 
glancing at the prince. 

"My meaning will be piain to ye, Steenie, if ye 
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will but listen," said Archie.- "Efforte are being 
made to Iure Babie Charlie frae bis faith. A Eomisb 
priest bas just been closeted wi' bim, and bas gone 
away wi' tbe smile of trinmpb on bis lip, tbinking 
be bas convinced my son. Is tbis tbe way je fulfil 
your promises to me, Steenie? Is tbis. tbe care ye 
take of my baim?" 

"By my soul!" cried Buckingbam, "if there be 
any trutb in tbis Statement, I deserve tbe knave's 
reproacbes. Is it possible tbat your bigbness bas 
bad an interview witb a Eomisb priest?" 

"Padre Ambrosio, tbe Infanta's confessor, bas 
just been witb me," replied Cbarles, gravely, "and 
we bave been discussing points of faitb. He is a 
man of leaming and abilify, and I listened to bim 
witb pleasure. I bave no doubt be persuaded bim- 
seif tbat be bad produced a certain Impression upon 
me. I allowed bim to depart witb tbat conviction." 

"He must be quickly undeceived," cried Buck- 
ingbam, rising. "Be tbat my business." 

"Calm yourself, Geordie, and sit down," cried 
Cbarles. "I bad a motive for tbus tbrowing dust 
into tbe confessor's eyes. He can enable me to see 
tbe Infanta wben I please." 

"Tbat is possible," rejoined tbe duke, "but you 
will purcbase tbe privilege too dearly. Padre Am- 
brosio is an agent of tbe Nuncio. Intelligence will 
be immediately dospatcbed to tbe Pope tbat ^^-sa 
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higliness^s conversion is probable, and the dispensa- 
tion will be delayed in anticipation of that event. 
Now that you have Held out bopes, notbing less will 
content them. You have undone all we bave been 
labouring to accomplish. But I must try to set it 
right" 

*^Be not basty, Geordie, or you will mar my 
project." 

At this moment an usber entered, and announced 
bis excellency tbe Conde-Duque M. Olivarez. 

"The very person I desired to see," cried Buck- 
ingham. 

"Do not offend bim, Geordie, I conjure you — I 
command you," cried Cbarles. 

As Olivarez entered, Grabam and tbe jester 
retired. 

VIIL 

Of the Arguments employed by Olivarez to indnce Charles to become 
a Convert. 

"He haa seen Padre Ambrosio," muttered Buck- 
ingbam, watcbing tbe minister as be made a pro- 
found obeisance to tbe prince. 

As Olivarez bowed to bim, be retumed tbe salu- 
tation somewbat baugbtily. 

"I am glad to find you bere, my lord duke," 
Said Olivarez, witbout noticing tbe sligbt, "because 
I wisb you to bear wbat I bave to say to bis bigb- 
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nes8. I have reason to believe," he pnrsued, tum- 
ing to Charles, '^that since your highness has been 
in this most Catholic conntry, and has had an op- 
portnnity of witnessing the rites of that faith, a 
change has taken place in your sentiments, and that 
at no distant date we may hope to receive you into 
the pale of onr Church. If these expectations shoold 
be realised, and your highness should happily be in- 
duced to retum to the faith of your fathers, it will 
be a source of the highest gratification to the king 
my master, and will at once remove all obstacles to 
your Union with the Infanta." 

"Were the prince to take such a step, he 
would never be Eang of England,'^ said Bucking- 
ham. ^*His subjects would rise in rebellion against 
him." 

"I do not think so," replied Olivarez, "because 
I believe the Catholic party to be still strong in 
England. But if there should be a rebellion, Spain 
will lend him her armies and navies to quell it*' 

"If the prince can listen calmly to such a pro- 
position, my lord, it is more than I can," cried 
Buckingham. 

"Pardon me, my lord duke," said Olivarez, "I 
addressed myself to the prince. I heg your high- 
ness will not allow any fears of the consequences to 
deter you from taking this step. United as they 
would be under such circumstances^ Eiv^WA «sä^ 
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Spain might defy the world. It is not only to your 
Spiritual, but to your temporal advantage, that yoü 
should embrace the faith of Korne. England is 
divided into sects, which the want of energy on the 
part of your royal father is allowing to grow into 
dangerous importance. You must crush them with 
an iron arm. You must annihilate puritanism, or it 
will overthrow the monarchy. You must have but 
one religion, and that the religion of Rome. You 
must extirpate heresy by the same means that it 
has been extirpated here. Thus you will become a 
far more powerfal sovereign than the king your 
father. Your throne will he secure. Blessed with 
the Infanta, strictly allied to Spain, I trust your 
reign will be long and glorious." 

"I will weigh what your excellency has said," 
observed Charles. 

"I beseech your highness to do so," replied Oli- 
varez. "And if you desire to confer with any of 
our churchmen, they shall attend upon you. They 
would be delighted to assist in so good a work." 

"I thank your excellency, but I do not need 
their aid," replied Charles. "When I have arrived 
at a decision, I will let you know." 

"Heaven enlighten your heart, and enable you 
to pursue your purpose!" cried Olivarez. "I shall 
await your decision with impatience, and so will the 
kiig." *" 
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^^Not a word to bis majesty at present, I pray 
your excellency," said Charles. 

"Your higKness's request shall be observed," said 
Olivarez, bowing, and preparing to depart. 

"Holdl my lord," cried Buckingbam. "I can- 
not for a moment believe tbat tbe prince seriously 
entertains any design of abandoning tbe Protestant 
faitb and adopting tbat of Eome, but be assured, 
if it sbould be so, I will most strenuously op- 
pose it." 

"I count upon your Opposition, my lord duke," 
rejoined Olivarez; but I persuade myself I have 
convinced bis bigbness of tbe policy of tbe step, and 
be will, I trust, adopt it." 

"Indulge no sucb bope, my lord," said Buck- 
ingbam. "I can prevent bim from doing so — and 
I will." 

"Abal wbat is tbis I bear?" cried Olivarez. 
'*Are you tbe prince's master, my lord duke?" 

"I am tbe representative of bis august father," 
replied Buckingbam. "He must listen to my re- 
monstrances." 

"Tbat remains to be seen," replied Olivarez. 
And witb a profound bow to Charles he quitted tbe 
cabinet. 

"Wbat means tbis, prince?" cried Buckingbam, 
as soon as be was gone. "If you have formed 
any such fatal resolution — for fatal \\.^^^3NÄl\ä — 
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I must enjoin, in yöur royal father's name, your 
immediate retum to England — with or witHont the 
Infanta." 

"Do not alarm yourself, Geordie," rejoined 
Charles, laugbing. "There is no danger of my 
tnming Papist. This is a mere ruse. I thought 
you would see through it" 

"See tlirough it! Not II" cried the duke. 
"You played the dissemhler so well, that you com- 
pletely imposed upon me. But what is your mo- 
tive for thus deluding Padre Amhrosio and Oli- 
varez?" 

"My motive ought to be obvious to you. It is 
to baffle their designs. Hitherto, as you know, they 
have secretly opposed my union with the Infanta. 
Now they will promote it." 

"But they will be more bitterly opposed to it 
than ever, when they find out that they have been 
duped," Said the duke. 

"At all events, a temporary advantage will be 
gained, and that is something," observed Charles. 

"Thank Heaven I have had no part in the 
scheme, for I cannot approve of it," remarked 
Buckingham. 

"You will have to play a very important part 
in it, Geordie, before I have done," rejoined 
Charles. "But come with me. I am about to 
drive to the House of Seven Chimneys. I must 
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see my chaplains, Doctors Man and Wren, and let 
them know how I have duped Olivarez." 

"If you are going to call on Bristol, I pray 
your higliness to excuse me,^' said BuckingHam. 

"Nay, I will take no excuse," said Charles. "I 
must reconcile your differences with Bristol." 

"Eeconciliation between us is impossible," said 
Buckingham. "I hate him too deeply to aflFect to 
be on friendly terms witb bim. However, I am 
ready to attend your bigbness." 

Charles then quitted the cabinet, and traversing 
the grand gallery, where the tumult instantly 
ceased on bis appearance, proceeded to the great 
court. Entering one of the royal carriages with 
Buckingham, he desired to be driven to the House 
of Seven Chimneys. 

IX. 

The Royal Boll-flght in the Plaza Mayor. 

At length the long-looked-for day arrived on 
which the grand national spectacle of a bull-fight 
was to be ofPered by the king to bis royal visitor 
As the exhibition was to be conducted on a mag- 
nificent scale, and as the circus ordinarily devoted 
to such shows was insufficient to contain a tithe of 
the persons who desired to witness it, it was re- 
Bolved to construct an amphitheatre in the Plaza 
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Major, which sHould almost rival the Coliseum at 
Borne in its enonnous size. 

The Plaza Mayor, hj far the largest Square in 
Madrid, was of very recent construction at the 
period of our history, having only been completed 
about four years previously — namely, in 1619 — 
in the reign of Philip III. , by Juan Gomez de Mora. 
To make way for this immense plaza, the architect 
had to remove many ancient habitations, the site 
having been chosen in the most crowded part of the 
city, though at no great distance from the royal 
palace — but the result was to give to Madrid one 
of the largest and most süperb Squares in Europe. 
The four fa^ades of the plaza are surrounded by 
porticos, the lofty and elegant pillars of which Sup- 
port the Upper stories of the habitations. The archi- 
tecture of these houses is uniform and of a noble 
character, and stately archways open upon the street 
by which the plaza is approached. 

From the period of its construction to the present 
time, the Plaza Mayor, so well adapted by its size 
and Situation for such exhibitions, has been the scene 
of some of the most striking public ceremonials 
enacted in Madrid. In this vast area, in the pre- 
sence of the sovereign and the court and of two- 
thirds of the entire population, which can easily be 
there congregated, toumaments on the grandest 
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Scale bave been held, masques, f^tes, and buU-figbts 
haye been displayed, wbile spectacles of a more 
lugubrious character bave also been tbere performed. 
In tbe midst of tbe Plaza Major tbe scafPold bas 
often been erected and dyed witb tbe neblest blood 
of Gastile, and tbe fires of tbe terrible auto-da-f^ 
bave frequently been ligbted. Tbousands of victims 
to tbe merciless Inquisition bave tbere perisbed. 

Tbe extensive preparations for tbe spectacle to 
be presented to tbe prince bad occupied some time. 
Tbe wbole of tbe plaza was unpaved, and in tbe 
centre an immense ampbitbeatre was construeted, 
witb seats rising hj gradations to tbe beigbt of tbe 
lower balconies of tbe surrounding babitations, and 
capable of accommodating an incredible number of 
spectators. Covered witb crimson clotb, and otber- 
wise omamented, tbese seats presented a very 
splendid appearance, and were so arranged tbat 
eacb oceupant could command a perfect view of tbe 
Performance. Tbe arena destined for tbe conrses 
was deeply sanded, and was surrounded bj double 
barriers, between wbicb ran a circular passage. 
Tbere were two grand entrances to tbe arena, and 
a gate, witb folding-doors painted red, wbicb com- 
municated witb tbe toril, or dens wbere tbe buUs 
were sbut up. 

Tbe day dawned most auspiciously. Tbe sun 
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slione brightly, the bells rang joyously, martial 
music was heard, and bands of mounted archers 
and arquebusiers in their glittering accontrements 
were seen proceeding from the palace to the Plaza 
Major, and though it was certain that the heat 
would be excessive, no one cared for that incon- 
venience, provided they could obtain a sight of the 
grand spectacle. Thousands of manolos and manolas 
in their gayest attire trooped ofP to the scene of the 
approaching show. Yehicles of all kinds thronged 
the streets, and gaily-dressed majos, mounted on 
Andalusian horses, and having their majas seated 
behind them, forced their way through the crowd 
of foot passengers. Through the different gates 
countrymen, bestriding gaily-caparisoned mules, rode 
into the city, each having a carbine or a trabuco at 
his saddle-bow. From the Calle Mayor, from the 
Calle de Toledo, from the Calle de Atocha, living 
streams poured into the Plaza Mayor, so that even 
at an early hour the Square was filled to over- 
flowing. 

Towards noon, when every seat in the immense 
amphitheatre was occupied by cavaliers in velvet 
mantles of varied hues, or by lovely dames habited 
on this occasion in honour of the prince in white 
silk, and draped in white mantillas of the riebest 
lace; when nothing was seen but the fluttering of 
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plumes and the waving of fans; when every bal- 
cony of every house in each of the fonr fa^ades 
was occupied by spectators; when roofs and cliim- 
neys were invaded, and no point or pinnacle com- 
manding a view was neglected — the conp d'ceil of 
the plaza was magnificent in the extreme. More 
than a hundred thonsand speetators were present, 
and as all the male portion of the crowd was dressed 
in lively colours, the effect was very striking. All 
the balconies were decorated — generally with 
velvets of varioas hues, arras, or carpets, but in 
some cases with cloth of gold and silver — and 
these decorations added prodigiously to the effect. 

The grand omament of the plaza, however, and 
that on which the nniversal gaze rested, was a 
magnificent gilt scaffold reared over the arches of 
the Panaderia, and covered with cloth of gold and 
silver. This scaffold was divided into several par- 
titions, separated from each other by hangings of 
crimson damask spotted with silver. The central 
gallery, reserved for the royal family, was covered 
in front with cloth of gold, embroidered with the 
royal arms of Castile and Aragon. On either side 
were hangings of camation-coloured cloth of Florence 
wovon with gold, and overhead was a canopy formed 
of crimson cloth of gold of Milan, very gorgeous to 
behold. The fauteuils and tabonrets were covered 
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with cloth of gold and tissue, and tlie cusbions were 
of tHe same rieh stnff. 

The tribune on the right of the royal gallery 
was assigned to the ambassadors, and the principal 
seat in it was occupied by the Papal Nuncio. With 
bim were the Earl of Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, 
and the ambassadors of the Emperor Ferdinand IT., 
pf France, Poland, and Venice. In the tribune on 
the left sat Don Juan de Castilla, the corregidor of 
Madrid, and the three regidores. On this occasion, 
besides bis usual train of officers, the corregidor 
was attended by eight pages and four lacqueys in 
doublets of black satin guarded with black lace, 
black velvet cloaks embroidered with silver caracols 
and gandurados, and hats adorned with black and 
white plumes. Next was a galleiy appointed for 
the members of the different Councils — the royal 
Councils of Castile and Aragon sitting in front. 
Farther on, in the balconies, were stationed the 
chief grandees and highest dames of the court. 

All the important personages to whom we have 
referred had taken their places in the tribunes, 
every balcony in each of the fa^ades was thronged, 
and presented a most gorgeous show, every seat in 
the amphitheatre was occupied, the whole of the 
vast plaza was encumbered with gentlemen, pages, 
and lacqueys, clad in the sumptuous liveries of their 
lords, and by spectators of inferior degree, but in 
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very gay attire, when the first royal carriage arrived 
at the entrance of the Panaderia. It contained the 
queen, the Infanta, and the Infantes, Don Carlos 
and Don Fernando. Her majesty was dressed in 
ash-coloured silk, richly embroidered, and adcmed 
with plates of gold, and wore a profusion of jewels. 
As at all public ceremonials, the Infanta appeared 
in her royal snitor's colours, her dress being of white 
satin omamented with pcarls. Don Carlos was attired 
in black velvet, and Don Fernando in purple. 

The royal party were received by the Conde de 
Puebla, attended by a host of pages in liveries of 
orange-coloured velvet embroidered with silver lace, 
and were ceremoniously conducted to the gallery 
appointed for them, at the door of which stood Don 
Alfonse Eurigues and the Conde de Benavente, with 
other grandees. As the two royal personages came 
forward, attended by their train, their appearance 
was greeted by enthusiastie acclamations from the 
beholders. 

The next person to enter the royal gallery was 
the Countess de Olivarez, and shortly affcerwards a 
charming background was formed by the meninos 
and meninas, who looked like a parterre of flowers 
in their white and camation-coloored satin dresses. 

Scarcely had the queen and the Infanta taken 
their places, when fanfares of trum^jelÄ^ ^\>10ql ^kä.^^ 
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the whole plaza resound, announced the arrival of 
the king and his royal guest 

Philip and Charles had ridden from the palace, 
and were attended by a guard of superbly-equipped 
Borgundian archers. Arrayed in black velvet, and 
wearing black plumes in his hat, the king rode a 
cream-coloured Andalusian courser. Charles was 
attired in white satin, embroidered with gold, and 
his hat was adomed with black and white plumes. 
He rode the barb given him by the Duke de Cea. 
On their arrival at the Plaza Mayor they were re- 
ceived by the Conde de Olivarez and the Duke of 
Buckingham, attended by a large retinue composed 
of Spanish and English nobles, all on horseback, 
and were conducted to the arena. As grand master 
of the horse, the marshalling of the royal f@te 
devolved upon Olivarez, but he had courteously 
surrendered the post to Buckingham, and contented 
himself with acting as the duke^s assistant. 

After saluting the queen and the Infanta, who 
had advanced to the front of the royal gallery to 
watch them, the king and the prince then rode 
slowly round the arena, and as they pursued their 
course, Philip explained all the arrangements to his 
guest, pointed out the different gates in the barriers, 
and showed him the entrance to the toriL 

Having made the circuit of the arena, they came 
to a halt, and took up a position exactly opposite the 
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rojal gallery. Charles then looked around, and was 
astonislied at the spectacle that met bis gaze. Never 
had he beheld so vast an assemblage — never had 
he witnessed such an extraordinary manifestation of 
enthusiasm. The whole place was in a State of ex- 
citement From every row in the enormous amphi- 
theatre, irom every balcony in the plaza, from 
every window, scarfs, kerchiefs, and hats were waved. 
"Viva el Principe de Galles!" resounded on all 
sides. 

Long before these demonstrations had subsided, 
the performers in the spectacle began to arrive. 

The first to enter the arena was the Duke de Cea. 
He was mounted on a strong iron-grey charger, and 
was habited in black velvet, edged with silver of 
goldsmith's work. The young duke was accompanied 
by Sir Eichard Graham and Don Antonio Guino, 
both of whom were mounted on powerful horses, and 
wore doublets and hose of tawny velvet, embroidered 
with silver lace, having great tawny plumes in their 
hats. De Cea was preceded by fifty lacqueys in 
white and tawny hose, tawny doublets and cloaks, 
caps of wrought silver, and swords with silver scab- 
bards. 

Having made the circuit of the arena, and beut 
before the occupants of the royal gallery. De Cea 
and bis two friends bowed reverentially to the king 
and prince, and then took up a positiom \i^\iYDA •öeä-o^.- 
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While the young duke's lacqueys went out, a hun- 
dred otHers entered. The new comers were attired 
in white cloth, laced with silver, and wore black 
Caps with white plumes. They fonned part of the 
retinue of the Marquis de Velada, who rode into the 
ring with Don Pedro de Montezuma and the Duke 
de Maqueda. Having pursued the same course as 
De Gea and his firiends, these personages stationed 
themselves behind the king and prince. 

Next entered fifty lacqueys in white satin, guarded 
with branches of azure silk and gold. They preceded 
the Conde de Yillamor, who was mounted on a magni- 
ficent chesnut horse — the mane and tail of the noble 
animal being twisted with silver. Yillamor was ac- 
companied by Don Gaspar Bonifaz and Don Christo- 
bal de Gravina. 

These cavaliers having taken up their position, 
fifty more lacqueys appeared in dark green doublets, 
embroidered with silver caracols, having black hats 
and plumes. This troop belonged to Don Geronimo 
de Medanilla, who was accompanied by the Conde 
de Cantillana and Don Diego Zurate. 

More lacqueys foUowed in liveries equally gor- 
geous — more cavaliers made the circuit of the 
arena, and took up their position with the others 
— until at last the number of combatants was com- 
plete. 

The inspection over, Philip and Charles quitted 
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ihe areha, dismounted at the entrance of the Pana- 
deria, and shortly afterwards appeared in the royal 
gallery, wliere Charles was assigned a place between 
the qneen and the Infanta. 

No sooner had the king and the prince taken 
their seats, than trumpets were sounded, and the 
whole troop of cavaliers, who remained in the ring, 
formed themselves into two lines, and, marshalled 
by Buckingham and Olivarez, rode towards the royal 
tribune, saluted the king, and then quitting the arena, 
drew up in an enclosure reserved for them outside 
the barriers. 

Another procession now entered the arena by an 
opposite gate. At its head rode four alguacils, 
monnted on strong black horses, and accoutred in 
black doublets and cloaks, large funnel-topped boots, 
and broad-leaved sombreros with black plumes. They 
were followed by a large troop of toreros, chulos, 
and banderilleros. 

All the latter were young men, somewhat short 
of stature, but remarkably well formed, and their 
light active figures were displayed to the utmost 
advantage in gaily-embroidered donblets, fashioned 
in blue, rose, or green silk, flesh-coloured silk hose 
worked with silver, and pink satin shoes adomed 
with large roses. Their long black locks, taken 
from the brow, were fastened in a knot at the back 
of the neck and secured by a silken nftt. ^^ ^\siÄ^ 
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black montera hat, omamented with spangles and 
tinsel, completed their costome. The chulos, whoBe 
business it was to irritate and distract the bulls, 
carried under their arms capas or mantles of yarious- 
colonred stuffs. The procession was closed by a sort 
of hurdle, dragged along by four mules, decorated 
with crimson tufts and plumes, and having bells 
attached txy their hamess. This eqnipage was des- 
tined to remove the carcases of the horses and bulls 
killed in the courses. 

The procession having paid homage to the king 
by kneeling before the royal gallery, passed on, and 
the greater part went out and stationed themselves 
in tbe partition between the barriers. A dozen chulos, 
half as many banderilleros, and a single torero, were 
left in the ring. 

Again the trumpets sounded, and three cavaliers, 
each armed with a lance, rode into the arena. These 
were the Duke de Cea, Don Antonio Guino, and Sir 
Bichard Graham. They posted themselves on the 
right of the toril, which faced the royal gallery, at 
intervals of twenty yards from each other, the young 
duke being nearest the toril, and Graham farthest 
firom it. 

While these dispositions were made, the vast as- 
semblage became perfectly silent. Expectation was 
so highly raised that scarcely a breath was drawn. 

Amid the silence, the alguacils rode towards the 
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tribun^occapied hj the corregidor, and, baring their 
heads, besought permission to open tbe toril. 

In response, a large key, omamented by ribands, 
was flung to tbem by Don Juan de Castilla. It was 
caught in a hat, and delivered to a varlet of the 
ring, who ran with it towards the toril, while the 
alguacils galloped out of the arena as fast as they 
could, amid the shouts and jeers of the beholders. 

Trumpets were then blown, the red gates of the 
toril were thrown wide open, and quick as lightning 
a bull rushed forth. At the moment of his entrance 
a little flag was planted in his Shoulder, bearing the 
device of the Duke de Cea. He was a splendid 
animal brought from Andalusia, where the best buUs 
are bred, and soon gave proof of courage and activity. 
His colour was a shining black*, his homs sharp and 
crescent-shaped; his eyes fierce and wild in expres- 
sion. For a moment he seemed bewildered by the 
shouts that greeted his appearance, and the thousands 
of faces that met his gaze, but after a short hesita- 
tion, during which he bellowed savagely, and lashed 
his sides with his tail, he precipitated himself on 
De Cea, who, lance in band, awaited his attack. 

At a buU-fight of the present day, the horse of 
the picador, generally a wretched animal destined to 
the knacker if he should survive the conflict, has a 
thick bandage over the eyes to prevent him from 
perceiving the onset of the bulL Moreoy^x^ ^'^ ^^^ 
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cador's legs are sheathed in iron greaves oovered 
with leather. But at the period of which we write, 
when nobles and cavaliers were picadors, no such 
precautions were taken, and as good horses were 
used in tHe boU-ring as in tbe tilt-yard. 

Thus De Cea's noble steed, tbough conscious of 
bis danger, remained motionless until tbe bull was 
close upon bim, wben, obedient to tbe will of bis 
rider, be tumed sligbtly aside, and tbe fiirious brüte, 
missing bis mark, rusbed on, not, bowever, unscatbed, 
for be received tbe point of De Cea's lance deep in 
bis sboulder. Tbe sbaft of tbe lance was broken by 
tbe blow, bnt anotber weapon was instantly banded 
by a cbulo to tbe duke, wbo expected tbe bull to 
renew tbe attack. 

Instead of wbeeling round, bowever, tbe beast 
went on, and, again coucbing bis bead, made a dasb 
at Don Antonio Guino. Tbis time better success 
attended tbe cbarge tban bad done tbat on tbe young 
duke. Sbivering tbe lance witb wbicb Don Antonio 
Struck bim, tbe furious brüte gored tbe borse deeply 
in tbe cbest, rendering tbe animal unmanageable, 
and wbile be was struggling witb Don Antonio, tbe 
bull retumed to tbe attack, and tbis time plunging 
bis boms into tbe borse^s body near tbe girtbs, lifted 
bim and bis rider completely from tbe ground. 

Tbis feat was greatly applauded by tbe specta- 
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tors, and cries resonnded on all sides of ''Bravo 
torol buen toro! gentil toro!" 

Amid these shouts, Don Antonio disengaged 
bimself from his steed, from whom the blood poured 
forth in torrents, and vaulted over tbe barriers. At 
the same time, the chulos advanced towards the bull 
and fluttered their manües before him to distract his 
attention from the fallen steed, on whom he was 
still venting his rage. His attention being thos 
diverted, the bull tumed to his new opponents, who, 
having succeeded in drawing him towards the 
centre of the ring, took to flight, and made for the 
barriers. 

All escaped but one, who slipped and feil, and 
his fate seemed certain. A thrill of horror pervaded 
the assemblage as the bull, who had rushed past 
him, tumed and lowered his blood-stained homs. 
But deliverance was at band. Ere the vengeful 
monster could transfix him, his own side was pierced 
by the lance of Graham, who had dashed to 
the assistance of the prostrate chulo. Bellowing 
savagely, the bull tumed upon his new foe, but 
Graham avoided the attack, and, profiting by the 
opportunity, the chulo sprang to his feet and cleared 
the barrier. 

Meanwhile, the bull wheeled round and again 
assaulted Graham, but he had now met with an an- 
tagonist whom it seemed impossible to töxxRXi. ^^:^^ 
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as were the monster's movements, frequentlj and 
fnrionsly as Iie charged, be did not once sncceed in 
toucliing Graham, so admirablj did the yonng man 
manoBUTre his steed. 

In this manner the bull was condncted to that 
part of the arena which was nearest to the royal 
gallery, when the animal, fatigued by bis ineffectual 
attempts, desisted from further attack, and stood 
still, staring in angrj wonderment at bis Opponent 

Charmed by the remarkable skill displayed by 
the yonng man, the spectators applauded loudly, 
and a thousand voices called out, '^Yiva el Cabalero 
Ingles! viva Don Eicardo! viva!" 

Apparently indifferent to the bull, Graham 
bowed in reply to these acclamations. But he had 
scarcely made the movement, when the bull, who 
had been stealthily watching him, again made a 
Charge. This time the homs of the brüte slightly 
grazed the side of the horse, who snorted with pain, 
but remained perfectly under bis rider's control. 

Thinking the conflict had endured long enough, 
Graham resolved to put an end to it With this 
design, he flung away bis lance, and drew bis sword. 
Allowing the bull to make two more charges, he 
avoided them dexterously, but on the next assault 
he plunged bis rapier up to the hilt between the 
animaVs Shoulders. 

Pierced to the heart, with the sword still stick- 
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ing in liis body, and blood mingled with foam 
gushing from liis moath and nostrils, the bull 
dropped on bis knees before bis conqueror. 

Tbe wbole ampbitbeatre rang vitb plaudits, and 
sbouts again resonnded on everj side of ''Viva el 
Caballero Ingles!" 

At tbat moment of triumpb, Graham glanced 
anxioosly round, and at last bis eye caugbt tbat of 
Dona Casilda. 

Tbe trampets tben sounded tbe morte, and pre- 
sently afterwards tbe four gaily-caparisoned muloB, 
witb tbe burdle attacbed to tbem, galloped into tbe 
arena, tbeir bells jingling merrily, and bore ofiP tbe 
carcase of tbe bull. 

Wbile tbis took place, De Gea rode up to bis 
friend, and warmly congratulated bim on bis bril- 
liant acbievement. 

"You bave begun well, amigo," cried tbe yoimg 
duke. 

'*0b, tbis is notbing. I bope to do better," re- 
joined Grabam. "We must bave anotber bulL" 

"You must control your ardour for a wbile," 
laugbed De Cea. "Tbe next course belongs to tbe 
Conde de Villamor. But perbaps be will let us join 
bim. If so, we will bave a couple of buUs. Here 
be comes. I will ask bim," be added, as Yillamor, 
accompanied by Don Gaspar Bonifaz and Don 
Cbristobal, rode into tbe arena. 
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X. 

The Sccond Oourse. 

From the moment of Graham's entrance into the 
arena to that when the bull dropped at bis feet, he 
had been anxiously watched by Dona Casilda, who 
was seated in a balcony of the amphitheatre, on the 
right of the toril. With her were the Conde de 
Saldana, Dona Flor, and Don Pompeo. In the same 
balcony, immediatelj behind her young mistress, sat 
Kose, who, being attired in black silk, draped in a 
mantilla, and provided with a fan, looked like a 
Spanish doncella. Throughout the course, Rose's 
dark eyes had been fixed upon Graham, and she 
foUowed bis every movement with an interest quite 
as keen as that feit by Dona Casilda. 

With the exception of Don Pompeo, all the 
party were in raptures at the address displayed by 
Graham, and the conde was loud in bis praises. 

"I can scarcely believe this is the first time 
Don Eicardo has encountered a bull," he said. "He 
has all the skill and coolness of an experienced 
picador." 

^'The Duke de Cea must have taken great pains 
with him," remarked Dona Flor. 

"I think he is quite as skilful as the duke," said 
Casilda. 

"That is not saying much in bis praise," rc- 
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joined Don Pompeo. "De Cea did nothing in the 
coorse we have just witnessed." 

"We shall see what he does in the next," ob- 
served Dona Flor. 

"Is Don Ricardo about to take part in the next 
conrse?" asked Casilda, eagerly. 

"So it appears," replied Don Pompeo. "He 
and De Cea seem loth to leave the ring." And he 
muttered, "May they never quit it with life!" 

While this ill wish was breathed, Dona Casilda 
detached a knot of ribands from her breast, and, 
giving it to Eose, said, in an under tone, 

"Let this be conveyed instantly to Don Eicardo. 
Say it comes from me." 

"The senora shall be obeyed," replied Rose. 

And quickly descending to the barriers, she ad- 
dressed herseif to a chulo, who took the breast-knot, 
and, vaulting into the ring, hastened towards 
Graham. 

Meanwhile, the arena had been prepared for a 
second course. As soon as the bull had been dis- 
posed of , the mules retumed with their equipage, 
and carried off Don Antonio Guino's horse, which 
by this time was dead. A torero also brought back 
the sword with which Graham had despatched the 
bull, and delivered it to its owner. At the same 
time all evidences of the recent conflict were care- 
fuUy obliterated by the varlets of iTaa xm^. 
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On leaming from De Gea that he and Graham 
desired to join in the second course, the Conde de 
Yillamor at once courteously assented, but it being 
necessary to ask permission of the corregidor, a 
messenger was despatched to ascertain the pleasure 
of that important personage; and it was during this 
interval, and while the five cavaliers were drawn up 
opposite the corregidor's tribune, that the chulo ran 
towards Graham, and, holding out the breast-knot 
to him, exclaimed: 

"Hist! Senor don Ricardo! — this favour is 
from Dona Casilda." 

"From Dona Casilda! Then it must be for 
me," cried Don Christobal, snatching the breast- 
knot from the chulo. 

"Nay, senor, I am certain it was meant for the 
English Caballero," cried the chulo. '^The doncella 
told me so." 

"Concem yourself no further, firiend," rejoined 
Don Christobal, stemly. ^'I am Dona [Casilda's 
betrothed." 

On this, the chulo retired. 

"The favour was unquestionably intended for 
me, senor," said Graham to Don Christobal. "You 
will not be uncourteous enough to detain it." 

Don Christobal made no reply, but proceeded to 
fasten the breast-knot on bis doublet. 

At this juncture, the corregidor, to whom the 
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message had just been delivered, advanced to the 
front of bis tribune, and bowed to the group of 
cavaliers, to intimate tbat be assented to tbeir re- 
quest Tbe five cbampions immediately dispersed 
tbemselves, eacb taking np a position close to tbe 
inner barrier. 

Tbougb burning witb Indignation, Xrrabam was 
obliged to constrain bimself for the moment, bat be 
promised bimself speedy revenge. As be glanced 
towards tbe balcony wbere Casilda was seated, be 
perceived from ber looks tbat sbe was aware of 
wbat bad occurred, and bis rage was increased by 
tbe smile of triumpb tbat curled Don Cbristobal^s 
lips. 

"He sball not wear tbat breast-knot long/^ be 
tbougbt. 

Meantime, tbe trampets again soonded, tbe gates 
of tbe toril were tbrown open, and a second bnll 
dasbed into tbe arena. 

Like bis predecessor, be was for a moment 
blinded bj tbe flood of sonsbine tbat bnrst npon 
bim, and stopped, bewildered by tbe sbouts and by 
tbe presence of so many spectators. He was a 
powerful-looking beast, dun in colonr, witb sbarp 
wbite boms, tipped witb black, and bent npwards. 
His moutb was covered witb foam, and bis eyes 
flasbed fire. 

After gazing round tbe ring and \iÄwvÄ% 
The Spanish Match. //. ^!ö 
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filriouslj, the bull hurled himself on the Conde de 
Villamor, who stood nearest him on the left. Villa- 
mor avoided the Charge, and pierced him in the 
Shoulder with his lance, but the wound onlj served 
to irritate him, for he retumed to the attack with 
such celerity, that the conde found it impossible to 
get out of the way, and, before he could draw his 
sword, the bull was upon him. 

Down went horse and man, overthrown by the 
terrible shock, and for a moment the conde seemed 
in great danger, as his steed had fallen upon him, 
and he could not extricate himself. 

An immense cry rose from the assemblage, 
mingled with some shouts of "Bravo toro!" 

Luckily for Villamor, the bull expended his fury 
upon the horse, plunging his homs repeatedly into 
the prostrate animal, and while the vengeful beast 
was thus engaged, a troop of chulos came up, and 
by fluttering their capas, soon succeeded in luring 
him towards the centre'of the ring. 

As soon as the bull was gone, some of the as- 
sistants leaped over the inner barrier and assisted 
Villamor to rise. On regaining his feet he called 
for another horse, but at that very moment his 
strength deserted him, and but for assistance he 
must have fallen. While he was being carried out 
of the arena, the bull caught sight of him, and im- 
mediately quitting the chulos, who strove in vain to 
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arrest him, dashed at the party. Scared by the 
animars approach, the men left the conde and fled. 

A cry of horror arose from the assemblage, who 
thought that Villamor was lost Even the king 
manifested the greatest anxietj. Bat swift as was 
the bull, De Cea was swifter. As the animal, with 
lowered homs, and vengeance in his flaming eye, 
was within a yard of Villamor, who was lying 
prostrate on the ground, the lance of the young duke 
smote him deeply on the Shoulder. The bull then 
wheeled round and tumed his rage on his new as- 
sailant, and while he was thus engaged, Villamor 
was carried safely out of the arena, to the great 
relief of the beholders. 

All eyes were now fixed upon De Cea, who, by 
executing several rapid voltes and demi-voltes, 
avoided the furious charges of the bull, and in this 
manner led the animal to that part of the arena 
nearest the royal gallery. 

At this moment, in obedience to the corregidor, 
who waved his kerchief from his tribune, the 
trumpets were sounded, the gates of the toril again 
flew open, and a third bull came instantly forth, 
bearing between his Shoulders ä little flag marked 
with the device of Don Christobal. 

The animaFs appearance excited high expecta- 
tions. In colour he was of a reddish brown, with 
well-set horns sharp as poniards, eyes that hvjxvÄ» 
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like flaming coals, a curled foretop, and an immense 
dewlap. Lashing himself vith bis tail, and pawing 
the ground, he bellowed fiercely. The roar made 
his presence known to the bull on the opposite side 
of the ring, who instantly answered by a similar 
note of defiance, and the twain would have rushed 
at each other if they had not been prevented. 

Aided by some of the chulos, De Cea kept his 
bull in check, and held him in play as before, while 
the toro roxo, as he was styled by the spectators, 
found his course barred by the three picadors. De- 
spising these obstacles, however, he dashed against 
Don Christobal, who was nearest to him, and, regard- 
less of the wonnd he received, went on, and assailed 
Don Gaspar Bonifaz, from whom he got a second 
thrust in the Shoulder. Then, abandoning his 
original design of seeking out the other bull, he 
wheeled round with inconceivable rapidity, and 
again dashed at Don Gaspar, ripping up the side of 
the horse, and wounding the cavalier himself in the 
tMgh. 

But this was not all. Without a pause in his 
fiirious career, he tumed his homs upon Don 
Christobal, and in another moment horse and rider 
were rolling upon the ground. 

Graham saw what had occurred. Had he waited 
for .another moment, the homs of the infuriated 
monster would bare delirered him £rom his rival. 
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But a nobler Impulse swajed him. Without hesita- 
tion he charged the bull, whose head was lowered 
to strike Don Christobal, and smote tbe savage 
brüte between the Shoulders with such force that 
more than a third of the lance disappeared, while 
the bull, who had received his death-wound, feil 
within a foot of the horse he had slain. 

Thunders of applause greeted this gallant action. 
The spectators appeared frenzied with delight 
"Viva el Caballero InglesI Viva Don Ricardo I 
Viva!*^ again resounded on all sides. As the hero 
of the moment glanced towards the balcony, where 
the mistress of his heart was seated, she waved her 
kerchief enthusiastically to him, and that was re- 
ward enough for his prowess. 

Meanwhile, a troop of chulos had flown to Don 
Christobal^ assistance, but before they came up he 
had extricated himself irom his horse. His first 
business was to profFer thanks to his deliverer, but 
he did so with an ill grace, and could not conceal 
his mortificatiqn. 

"I owe my life to you, Don Ricardo," he said, 
"and must try to pay off the debt, if I can." 

"Give me that breast-knot of ribands, and I 
shall be satisfied. You can pay it off at once," re- 
joined Graham. 

"W« are quits, then," said Don Christohal^ dsr 
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taching the ornament from his doublet) and pre- 
sentiiig it to his rival. 

Glancing towards the balcony where Casilda was 
seated, Graham saw she was watching him, and 
pressing the favoor to his lips, he fastened it on his 
breast 

Just at this moment a torero came np, bearing 
a small flag which he had just onhooked from the 
neck of the bull. 

"This trophy belongs to you, Senor Don Ri- 
cardo," he Said to Graham. "Is there any lady 
present to whom you desire to send it? If so, I 
will see it conveyed to her." 

"I thank you for your courtesy, friend," replied 
Graham, to whom the * torero^s features seemed 
familiär. "The lady to whom I would present 
it is seated in yonder balcony, on the left of the 
toril." 

"I see," replied the torero, glancing in the direc- 
tion pointed out "It is Dona Casilda, daughter 
of the Gonde de Saldana. She is looking towards 
US, and understands your design. The flag shall be 
sent to her at once." 

He then bowed towards the balcony, so as to 
intimate his Intention to Dona Casilda, and was 
about to depart, when Graham stopped him. 

"Stay, friend," he said. "Methinks we have 
met before." 
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"True, senor,'* replied.the torero, bowing; "we 
hme met before — in tbe Somosierra." 

"Hai is it possible?*' exclaimed Graham, a 
ligbt suddenlj flasbing upon bim. 

The torero, however, did not tarry for Airtber 
qnestioning, bat ran to ihe barriers, where he 
quickly found ä page, who at once moonted to 
the baloony. 

''From Don Ricardo, senora," said the page, as 
he deliyered the trophy to Dona Casilda. 

"From Don Christobal 70a mean," remarked 
Don Pompeo. *^The flag bears bis device." 

"That may be, senor,** replied the page, "bnt 
it was the English caballero who killed the bull. 
The flag, therefore, belongs to bim, and he has sent 
it to the senora." 

"I am mach beholden to Don Bicardo, and to 
70a for bringing it," said Casilda, smiling with 
pride and pleasore. 

His errand fnlfilled, the page bowed and departed. 

"You shoald not have accepted the flag, Ca- 
silda," remarked Don Pompeo. "Don Christobal 
will be offended, and with good reason. Sach a 
mark of attention from Don Eicardo is highly im- 
proper. All eyes are upon you, and the incident is 
sure to be commented upon, and to Don Christo- 
bal^s disadvantage. I advise you to throw the flag 
away." 
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"I shall do nothing of the sort," replied Casilda. 
"Don Christobal deserves to be mortified for bis 
want of skill. He bas allowed a mere novice to 
eclipse bim. Bat for Don Bicardo, be would bave 
been killed." 

"Perbaps you would not bave been sony if be 
bad ," remarked Don Pompeo, spitefully. 

At tbis moment a great sbout from tbe spec- 
tators annotinced tbat De Cea bad ji;st despatcbed 
tbe otber bull. Dona Flor was encbanted, and 
applauded entbusiasticallj, mucb to ber busband^s 
annojance. But bis ill bumour was increased wben, 
sbortly afterwards, tbe page reappeared, bringing a 
buncb of blue and red ribands, taken from tbe neck 
of tbe bull wbicb bad just been slain, and presented 
it to Dona Flor. 

"From tbe Duke de Cea," said tbe page. 

"I tbank bim for bis attention," sbe replied, 
witb a gracious smile. "I bave now got my tropby," 
sbe added, tuming to Casilda. 

"Tou do not mean to wear it," wbispered tbe 
otber. "Don Pompeo looks as black as tbunder." 

"If be cbooses to make bimself y ridiculous in 
public I cannot belp it," retumed Dona Flor. "I 
sball not be deterred by bis cross looks from wearing 
tbe token." 

Tbe course being ended, tbe Duke de Cea and 
Grabam left tbe ring to otber cbampions. As tbey 
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rode forth together, they paused for a moment, and 
bowed gracefully to the balcony, in wliich Dona 
Flor and her sister were seated. 

The acclamations that attended Graham's de- 
parture showed how highly his skill and gallantry 
were appreciated by the spectators. 

XL 

How Archie was tossed by a Ball. 

Meanwhile, preparations were expeditionsly 
made for another course. The dead bulls and 
horses were carried off by the mules as before, and 
the marks of the conflict effaced. The only one of 
the Champions left in the ring who had figored in 
the last encoonter, was Don Christobal. He had 
been provided with a firesh horse, and seemed 
eager to efface his late defeat The three picadors 
who joined him in the arena were the Marquis de 
Yelada, Don Pedro de Montezuma, and the Duke 
de Maqueda. 

As soon as the Champions had posted themselves, 
the trumpets sounded, and a bull rushed forth, suc- 
cessively assailing Yelada and Montezuma, and re- 
ceiving thrusts £rom both. In the third assault he 
was slain by Don Christobal, who ihus redeemed 
his credit, and gained the applauses he so eagerly 
coveted. 
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Qoicklj was the carcase removed — quickly 
came another bull into the arena. Bat the new 
comer not evincing an immediate disposition to 
attack the picadors, he was drawn to the centre of 
the ring by the chulos, and there his fury was 
roused to the proper pitch bj the banderilleros, who 
planted their rusüing darts in his Shoulders. 

Among the troop engaged with the bull was one 
personage who had no previous experience of such 
Performances, bat who trasted, nevertheless, to his 
activity to extricate himself from peril. This was 
Archie, the coart fool. He had so eamestly be- 
sought Buckingham to allow him to enter the arena, 
that the duke consented, though with considerable 
relactance. 

Arabiens motley garb, which presented a striking 
contrast to the gay and glittering attire of the 
chulos, drew immediate attention to him, and the 
movements of his grotesque little figure were watched 
with lively curiosity by the spectators, who were 
much diverted by his appearance and manner. Even 
the oecupants of the royal gallery watched him. 
Charles had first remarked him, and called the king^s 
attention to him, and some uneasiness was feit for 
his safety. Archie had been provided with a crim- 
Bon capa, which he fluttered in the eyes of the bull, 
and up . to a certain time no misadventure befel him. 
Bat after the fury of the bull had been thoroughly 
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ronsed by the banderilleros, matters began to assume 
a different complexion, and being wamed bj bis 
companions, Arcbie thought it pnident to take to bis 
heels. Unluckily, tbe bull, after dispersing bis otber 
tormentors, wbo also took to fligbt, tnrned, and per- 
ceiving the flying jester, dasbed after bim. 

It now became a question wbether Arcbie could 
reacb tbe barrier before bis swift and terrible foe 
could come üp witb bim. So beadlong was the 
dash of the bull that escape seemed barely possible. 
Charles gave up the jester for lost, and thought how 
deeply King James would regret bim. 

However, Archie went on. A few more paces 
and he would be safe. The barrier was close at 
hand. The shouts of the spectators, encouraging 
him to go on, rang in bis ears. But above these 
shouts be heard the bull, wbo was now close upon 
him. He made a desperate spring forward, but 
failed to reacb the barrier, and feil. 

A universal thrill of horror pervaded the spec- 
tators as the bull lowered bis bead. Nowbere was 
this feeling experienced in a higher degree than in 
the royal gallery. The next moment the jester ww 
tossed to a great height in the air, and all wbo 
looked on expected, on bis descent, to see him, 
transfixed by the sharp-pointed homs waiting to re^ 
ceive him. 

But he was not deftined to perish thus ii»&<^xr 
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ably. Succonr arrived at that snppreme moment 
A capa flung by a dexterous band over tbe bead of 
tbe bnll caused bim to tum bis bead, and tbe move- 
ment saved tbe jester, wbo aligbted on tbe ground 
witbout any material injury, for tbe bnll, in tossing 
bim, bad luckily not toncbed bim witb bis boms. 
Bo little, indeed, was be bort, tbat before tbe bull 
oonld sbake tbe capa £rom bis bead Arcbie bad 
yanlted over tbe barrier. 

A general sbont bailed bis escape. 

XII. 

The Maflked Picador. 

Attention was tben fixed upon tbe torero to 
wbom Arcbie bad been indebted for preservation. 
He was a very bandsome yoong man, sbort of 
stature, but remarkably well made, and bis symme- 
trica! limbs were displayed to tbe ^eatest advantage 
in bis glittering garb. His complexion was dark, 
and bis eyes black and keen, and be looked a model 
of grace and agility. He was, in fact, tbe person 
in wbom Grabam bad just before recognised an ac- 
quaintance. It being qnite evident tbat be was fally 
äble to cope witb tbe bull, tbe Marquis de Yelada 
and Don Pedro, wbo bad ridden to tbe rescue, beld 
aloof. 

As soon as tbe bull bad freed bis boms from tbe 
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capa, and could distmgnish bis adversary, who was 
gazing steadily at him at a short distance, he ut- 
tered a short angry roar, and prepared for attack. 
The torero was only anned with a slight rapier, but 
he was perfectly undismayed. Indeed, he seemed to 
regard his furious antagonist with contempt When 
the bull dashed at him, he stepped nimbly aside, 
and the enraged animal passed by, but retumed 
almost instantly, making charge after charge, but 
without the slightest effect. Charmed with the ex- 
traordinary grace displayed by the torero, the spec- 
tators applauded loudly. . At last, at a sign &om the 
corregidor, the conflict was brought to a close. 
Pierced to the heart by the keen rapier, the bull 
dropped at his conqueror's feet. Bowing gracefully 
to the royal gallery, the torero vaulted over the bar- 
rier and disappeared. 

"Who is that man?" said Philip to the Conde 
de Puebla, who was Standing behind his chair. 

"I know not, sire," replied the conde, "but I 
will inquire and inform your majesty." 

"I shall be glad to leam his name, that I may 
reward him," remarked Charles. "He has rendered 
me a great service in rescuing the unlucky jester. 
Had Archie perished, my royal father would have 
been inconsolable." 

"I will find him out, and let your l;^*^gask<^s^ 
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know," Said the Conde de Paebla And he left the 
gallery for the purpose. 

When he retumed shortly afterwards, he said, "I 
am unable at present to satisfy your majesty's cu- 
riosity. The torero has disappeared, and no one 
can teil who he is." 

"Strange! his features seem familiär to me/^ re- 
marked Charles, thoughtfally. 

"Make further inqniries, my lord," said Philip. 
"We must be satisfied." 

At this moment, the attention of the royal party 
was attracted by a Singular occurrence. Two bulls 
had been introduced into the ring, both remarkably 
active animals. They were aware of each other's 
presence, bnt were kept at difPerent sides of tbe 
arena by the chulos and banderillos, who had di- 
vided themselves into two parties. 

While pursuing the flying bands of their tormen- 
tors, botb bulls, as if animated by a kindred spirit, 
leaped the inner barrier almost simultaneously, alight- 
ing in the passage which encircled the arena. In 
addition to the chulos, who had just gained this 
place of refuge, there were many other persons in 
the passage at the moment, but all these saved them- 
selves by vaulting into the arena, leaving the space 
clear for the bulls, who rushed against each other 
with such prodigious force and fury that both were 
killed by the shock. 
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TLis Oßcurrence, stränge and nnexpected as it 
was, only momentarily intermpted the proceedings. 
The carcases were removed from the passage, and 
the arena was cleared for another course. 

The Champions now occupying the ground were 
Don Geronimo de Medanilla, the Conde de Cantil- 
lana, and Don Diego Zurate. With them was a 
fourth cavalier, who attracted far more curiosity than 
his companions, from the circumstance of his featores 
being concealed by a black mask. Everybody 
wondered who he was, bat no one could teil. Bat 
be he whom he might, it was evident he was a con- 
summate horseman. He was mounted on a black 
Andalusian barb, which, thoagh fall of fire and 
spirit, obeyed his slightest movement, and he sat his 
steed with remarkable grace. His small bat sym- 
metrica! person was attired in white silk, lined with 
azare and embroidered with silver, and he wore 
white and blae plames in his hat. Never had a 
more gracefal cavalier been seen in the ball-ring, and 
from the moment of his appearance he enlisted all 
female sympathies in his behalf. 

"Who is he? — why is he masked?" resoanded 
on all sides. 

Bat, as we have said, no satisfactory answer 
coold be given to the inqairies. He mast be known 
to the marshals of the f^te, or he woald not have 
been allowed ontrance into the ball-ring» ^<il ^"v\^ 
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among the general assemblage, but even in the 
royal galleiy, curiosity was excited as to bis name 
and title, for everybody believed bim to be a 
bidalgo. 

" Wbo is tbat masked picador?" inquired tbe king 
of tbe Conde de Puebla. 

"I am unable to satisfy your majesty at tbis 
moment,'' replied tbe conde, "bat tbe marsbals bave 
just sent Word tbat an explanation wUl be given at 
tbe conclosion of tbe course." 

"Enougb. We will wait tili tben," replied 
PbiUp. 

Tbe four picadors baving posted tbemselves, tbe 
trumpets soonded, and a bull rusbed fortb from tbe 
toril singling out Don Geronimo, by wbom be was 
killed. Anotber bull was tben let loose, and an- 
otber after bim. Botb tbese were slain on opposite 
sides of tbe arena, and nearly at tbe same moment 
— tbe first by tbe Conde de Cantillana, and tbe 
otber by Don Diego Zurate. Don Diego bad a nar- 
row escape. Tbe boms of tbe bull witb wbom be 
was engaged, and wbom be bad smitten on tbe fore- 
top witb bis lance, Struck tbe troussequin at tbe 
binder bow of bis bigb Moorisb saddle, Splitting tbe 
wood into sbivers, but luckily doing bim no injury. 
A better directed stroke, bowever, was fatal to tbe 
steed, but Don Diego, tbougb dismounted, avenged 
bimself upon bis foe. 
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Hitherto the masked picador had taken little 
part in the conflict All he had done was io prick 
one of the buUs with his lance, as the animal passed 
him, but he had not stirred £rom his post. His 
qnietude was so marked, that some of the specta- 
tors, who on his appearance had augored great things 
df him, set him down as a fain^ant cavalier. Bat 
others, who jadged him more accorately, feit sare he 
was only biding his time. And so it proved. 

While the dead bnlls and horses were removed, 
aU the picadors, with one exception, qaitted tbe 
arena, and the chulos and banderilleros went out. 
The sole occupant of the ring was now the masked 
cavalier, and it being seen &om these arrangements 
that he was detennined to have no assistance, the 
resolve at once restored him to the good opinion of 
the spectators. 

As the tnimpets sounded he careered round the 
arena, and tranquüly continued his course eren 
when the bull issued ^m the toril. A more 
savage-looking monster could not have been se- 
lected. Not one of his predeeessors had presented 
an appearance so formidable. His eyes seemed on 
flame, and his roar shook the arena. As he re- 
mained pawing the ground, bellowing and lash- 
ing his sides, he was a terrible picture. But the 
cavalier seemed not to heed him, but careered 
gaily on. 

The Spanish Match, IL ^^ 
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The bull allowed him to make half the circuit 
of the arens, and then dashed in pnrsuit. The ca- 
yalier had now got the opportunity he desired of 
displaying the marvelloas qualities of his steed. 
With the greatest apparent eaae he eluded every 
attack of the ball, led him round the ring, sud- 
denly toming when too closely pressed, and in this 
manner drew him to the centre of the arena, where 
l^e compelled him, by his own active movements, 
to go through an extraordinary series of Perform- 
ances, such as no previous bull had ezhibited, and 
which elicited plaudits from all parts of the amphi- 
theatre. 

Despite all his efforts, the bull was unable to 
touch either horse or rider, though he himself re- 
ceived repeated thrusts on either Shoulder. At last, 
the savage nature of the animal seemed subdued. 
Declining to continue the contest, he quitted his 
Opponent, and trotted off to the farther part of the 
ring, bedewing the sand with göre. Contrary to 
expectatio^, the cavalier did not follow him, but 
called for another bull. In response to the de- 
mand the trumpets sounded, and the toril sent 
forth another combatant. The sight of the new 
oomer reawakened the fury of the dejected bull, 
and seemed at onoe to restore his strength and 
aotivity. 

Answering the roar of defiance, which he sup- 
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poaed to be addreissed to liim, he prepared for a 
new confiict Bat it was no part of the cavalier^ 
derign that the buUs should eugage each other. 
His aim was to draw their Joint attack on himself, 
and in this he completely sncceeded, to the ixifinite 
sorprise and admiration of the beholders, who had 
never witnessed such a spectacle before, and who 
rewarded his prowess with thunders of applanse. It 
seiamed a miracle that he could escape destmction 
from two such active and fierce antagonists, and 
mote than once the spectators gave him np for lost, 
and thonght he was strack. Bat owing to his ad- 
dress, and the marvelloas qaickness of his steed, 
he was never even toached. So hair-breadth were 
his es<!^pes, that many saperstitioas persons thoaght 
he mast possess a charm. The balls might have 
thoaght so too, if they coald have reasoned, for he 
seemed to disappear as they dashed at him. So 
rapid were his movements, that the dosest watchers 
oonld scarcely follow them. At one moment the 
balls and cavalier seemed heaped together; the 
next, they were apart. It was an extraordinary 
sight, and calcalated to excite the spectators to the 
highest pitch. "Bravo! bravo! Viva la Mascara!" 
resoonded on aU sides. It was impossible sach 
strife eoald be of long daration, bat how the con- 
fliet was to be terminated withoat mishap to the 
cavalier, none coald coigectore. 
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The eacoanter took place in the very centxe of 
the arena, and was confined to Üna spot while it 
lasted. A small cirele might have been drawn 
roond the combatants, and this seemed to grow 
narrower and narrower, until one of the bulls 8ud- 
denly dropped, pierced to the heart by the lance of 
the horseman. The other bull did not snrvive his 
comrade manj seconds, bat feil in his tarn with a 
Tapier planted between his Shoulders. This double 
yietory, achieved with such apparent ease, astounded 
the beholders, and a perfect hurricane of applause 
arose. The cavalier, who, as well as his steed, was 
perfäcüy uninjured, remained motionless between 
the carcases of his prostrate foes. 

^^ünmaskl unmaski'* cried a thousand voices. 

The cavalier complied, flung his mask to the 
ground, and disclosed the features of a very hand- 
some young man of swarthj complexion. 

When the curiosity of the speetators was thus 
gratified, there was a stränge murmur among the 
crowd, and various exclamations were heard. 

At last these confased sounds took a distinct 
shape, and several voices called out: 

"'Tis El Cortejol" 

It is impossible to describe the effect .produced 
upon the assemblage by this announcement A 
storm of discordant noises arose, but applause soon 
predominated. Amid all this disturbance, the object 
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of it remained Btationarj. But he glanced anxi<msly 
towards the royal gallery, and as it was eyident 
that. he expected some deeision thence, all eyes irere 
tnmed in the same direction. It could then be dis- 
tinetly perdeived that Charles was addressing the 
king, and it was also quite apparent, fix>m the looks 
of his majesty, which were ever and anon directed 
qoiekly towards El Cortejo, that he formed the sab- 
jeet of the prince's address. 

The observers augored well &om the king's 
manner. Little doubt could be entertained that 
he had assented to the prince's proposition, what- 
ever it might be, and that this related to El Cor- 
tejo was eqnally clear. The profoond interest feit 
in what was going on had calmed down the excitement 
of the spectators, and a universal silence prevailed. 

Meantime, the corregidor had quitted his tri- 
bone, and was soon afterwards seen to enter the 
royal gallery, when he was called forward bj the 
king. 

After a short discossion, dnring which evident 
reference was made to the solitary occupant of the 
arena, who composedly awaited his sentence, a sheet 
of papet and a pen were handed to his majesty,. 
who, without qnitting his seat, wrote a few lines 
and signed them. This done, he gave the order 
to Charles, who likewise signed it The cor. 
regidor received the docnment ftom the ^u^c:^^ vc^ 
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making a profound obeisance, qnitted the royal 
galleiy. 

When this matter had been disposed of, the king 
and the prince entered into explanations with the 
queen and the Infanta, and the smiling coiin- 
tenances of the party left no donbt as to the de- 
cision arrived at Nevertheless, no one ventured» 
even bj an exdamation, to anticipate the royal 
decree. 

The assemblage, however, was not held long in 
Buspense. Amid loud fanfares of tmmpets the cor- 
regidor rode into the arena, aceompänied by the 
Ihike of Backingham and the Conde de Olivarez, 
both of whom were on horseback, and followed by 
an ofßcer in the royal livery, moimted on a mag- 
nificently caparisoned charger. Haying advanced 
to within a short distance of El Cortejo, the oor- 
regidor and those with him halted, and the 
tmmpetB ceasing their clangonr at the same mo- 
ment, the officer in a loud voice, distinctly heard 
by the whole assemblage, made the following pro- 
damation: 

^Be it known to all present, that his Most Serene 
Highness the Prince of Wales, in ezerdse of the 
power granted to him by onr sovereign lord and 
master the king, has been giadously pleased to con- 
fer a fall and free pardon npon the person known 
as JSl Cortejo^ now before you." 
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Here the officer was intemipted hj an irre- 
pressible outburst of acclamations, and sbouts re- 
sounded of "Dios guarde al Key! Viva el nobil 
Principe de Qalles. Viva! viva!" 

Placing bis band upon bis breasi;, and witb a 
look expressive of tbe deepest gratitude, El Cortejo 
bowed towards tbe royal gallery, inclining bimself 
twice to tbe saddle-bow. 

Wbile tbis took place, tbe torero, wbom Grabam 
bad recognised, entered tbe arena, and stationed 
bimself near El Cortejo, but bis> presence was al- 
most unnoticed, until attention was called to bim 
by tbe officer, wbo, as soon as silence was restored, 
tbus proceeded: 

"His Most Serene Higbness tbe Prince bas also 
been graciously pleased to pardon Don Gonzalez 
de Montalban, lately known as Lieutenant Boque, 
and wbo is now before yon." 

Kereapon tbe torero, wbom we most bencefortb 
recognise as Don Gonzalez, stepped forward, and 
bowed twice profoundly to tbe royal gallery, in 
token of bis gratitude. 

A bundred voices tben cried out, "Wbo is El 
Cortejo?" 

^^Ay, wbo is be?" added a bundred otbers. 

"Be silent, and you sball leam," said tbe corre- 
gidor, in a voice tbat dominated all tbe otbers, 
an4 called immediate attention to tbe ^^«^^^sc. 
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"Don Flores de Cuenca,^^ he continued, ad- 
dressing El Gortejo, "be pleased to come for- 
ward." 

Thns enjoined, El Gortejo placed liis hat on his 
head, to intimate that he waa a grandee, and pnshed 
his steed towards him. 

"Don Flores," pursued the corregidor, "a füll 
pardon having been accorded you by his Highness 
the Prince of Wales, his majesty, out of his in- 
finite goodness and leniency, and in consideration 
of joxa youth and of extenuating circamstances 
that have been represented to him, is willing to 
forget yonr offences and delinquencies, and in the 
hope and belief of yoor amendment, he restores to 
you yonr title of Conde de Valverde, together 
with your forfeited estates. Here is the Warrant," 
he added, delivering to him the paper signed by the 
king. 

"I hnmbly thank his majesty and the prince," 
replied Valverde, in tones of deep emotion. "My 
fntore career shall prove me not unworthy of their 
goodness. If I live, I will redeem the errors of my 
youth." 

An immense shout showed the sympathy of the 
spectators. 

"Accept my congratulations, count," said Bück- 
ingham, offering him his band, whieh the other 
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gratefaUj took; "when we first met, I hi4 no 
suspicion of joxlp real rank.^' 

"There I had the advantage of yoni grace/' re- 
pUed Valverde, "for I ascertained your rank and 
tbat of the illustrioiis personage witii you. I owe 
mj restoration to 70U. Had it not been for the 
opportonity 70a have afforded me of appearing be- 
fore bis majesty and tbe prince, I should not have 
received a pardon, or regained mj title and estates. 
Be assured of my etemal gratitade." 

^'You give me more tbanks than are my doe, 
marquis," said Buckingbam. *'You are more in- 
debted to the Conde de Qondomar tban to me. He 
aequainted tbe prince and myself with yoor real 
bistory, and it was &om wbat be said of you tbat I 
determined to give you a cbance of retrievzng your 
tanusbed cbaracter/^ 

^' You will have no cause to regret wbat you 
bave done, my lord duke," said Valverde. "Prom 
tbis moment I am an altered man." 

"You sball not want an opportufdty of distinc- 
tion, since you seek it, count," said Olivarez. 

"Tbat is all I desire," cried Valverde. "If your 
excellency will send me and Don Gonzale de Mon- 
talban to Mexico, we will not retum tili we bave 
won renown." 

"You sball bave your wisb," replied Olivarez. 
"You sball Start to-morrow." 
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As Valverde bowed las thanks the tmmpets 
soonded, and the partj rode oufof the arena. 

With the Strange occorrence jnst narrated, which 
ezcited the assemblage in an extraordinarj manner, 
an interest in the bnll-fight seemed to cease, and it 
woold have been well if the spectacle conld then 
have terminated, for only a langoid interest was feit 
in what followed. There were more conrses, but 
thej onlj seemed like a repetition of ihose that had 
preceded them, and there was no achievement in 
any degree comparable to that of the Marquis de 
Valverde. 

The föte was terminated by a grand procession 
of all the combatants, who marched round the arena, 
and saluted the royal gallery as they passed before 
it Graham was much applauded, but the loudest 
and longest cheers were given to the Conde de Val- 
verde, who was adjudged the hero of the day. 

BND OF THB FOUBTH BOOK. 



BOOK V. 

EL BÜEH SETIBO. 



I. 

Row the Ntineio stroYß to conyert CluurlM. 

Neablt six monlüiB liad dapeed sinoe the aniral 
of Charles and Backingham in Madrid, and not only 
was the object of the expedition nnattained, bat the 
prince and his favonrite were less hopefol of its ao- 
oomplishment than they had been at first The 
prince's ardour had not been oooled by the delay, 
but he continued as passionately attacfaed to the In* 
fanta as ever. Neither had anjibing occnned to 
make hhn doubt the sincerity of the hing's int^itions 
towards him. Philip, as we have already stated, 
had coneeired a real regard for his ezpected brother^ 
in-law, and was qnite as anxioos for the completion 
of the match as Charles himself ; bat Olivarei was 
determined it never should take place nnless Charles 
became a proselyte. And he did not despair of sudi 
a result, tfaough Charles, when dosely pressed, al^ 
Vays ayoided Coming to a decision. 

At last, the Papal Nuncio nndertook to bring 
the prince to reason. He sought an interview with 
Charles, and told him he came to express the lively 
satisfaction feit by the Pope at the disposition eyinced 
by his highness^to enter into the bosom of the Boman 
Catholic Church. 
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"I am enjoined to read this letter to you, prince/* 
he added, pFodacing a despatch. "It is written by 
bis Holiness, with bis own band. 'We bave com- 
manded/ be says, 'to make continnally most bnmble 
prayers to tbe Fatber of Ligbt, tbat be would be 
pleased to put tbe Prince of Wales, as a fair flower 
of Cbristendom, and tbe only bope of Grreat Britain^ 
in possession of tbat most noble beritage, wbicb bis 
ancestors bave purcbased for bim, to defend tbe 
anibority of tbe Sovereign Hig^ Priest, and to figbt 
against tbe monsters of Heresy.' In tbese prayers,*' 
piirsued tbe Nundo, "I most devoutly join, and I 
eamestly ezbort your bigbness, as well for yonr 
temporal prosperity as for yonr spiritnal weal, to 
conform to tbe wisbes of tbe Sovereign Pontiff. If 
yonr bigbness will solenmly promise to renonnce 
yonr errors and embräce tbe Boman Catbolic faitb, 
and will also engage to nse yonr ntmost endeavours 
to bring over tbe oonrt and kingdom of England to 
that persnasion, as tbe representative of bis Holiness, 
I Am able to inform yon tbat tbe dispensation to tbe 
matcb sball no longer be witbbeld, tbe band of tbe 
In&nta and ber immense dowry sball be ensnred to 
yoQ) and tbe snpport of Spain, nnder any difficnlties 
tbat may arise, sball be gnaranteed. In making tbis 
offer, I speak not only for tbe Sovereign PontifT, 
wbose envoy and representative I am, bnt for bis 
most Catbolic Majesty Pbilip IV. It is nö'w for your 
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highness to decide. Prodence and policy alike dic- 
tate the coorse 7011 ought to take. You love theln- 
fanta Maria, who is a princess in all respects worthy 
of 70a. Bat there can be no real union where the 
creeds of hosband and wife are opposed. Mi8er7 
and avenaon mast spring from such a match. Wlmt 
must the Infanta^s feelings be if she were wedded 
to one whom she believes doomed to perdition? I 
pra7 70ur highness to reflect npon this point, The 
more dearl7 she loves 70U — and she does love 7a« 
dearty, I know — the deeper would be her soUr 
citudeJ* 

'^I haye thonght of this," observed Charlei, 
grayel7, '^and I am aware that the consideration 
has been impressed upon the Infanta b7 Padre Amr 
brosio, bat I condade that this obstacle woold be 
removed b7 the dispensation/* 

"The dispensation woald onl7 appl7 to the In- 
fanta, and woald haye no ef&cac7 in regard to 7oar 
highness,'* replied the Nando. "To 8a7 that 70iir 
anion conld possibl7 be happ7 if 70a continae in 
heres7, woald be to deceiye 70a. Better abandon 
the match altogether than persist in it, if 70a persist 
in error. Sach is mj opinion — sach is the opinion 
of bis Holiness." 

"Bat bis Holiness has not refused the dispensa- 
tion," remairked Charles. 

"Trae; bat he cannot oyercome bis relo&taa&s^ 
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to grant it/' said the Nuncio, '^and the cause of 
bis hiesitatioii must be evident. He bas tbe welfare 
of bis religion at beart He desires to regard your 
bigbness as a Mend, but at present be can only 
lock upon 70U as an enemy. You bave it in your 
power, by a word, to cbange bis sentiments — to 
obtain all you seek — and secure felicity bere and 
bereafter." 

"Even if I were disposed to accede to tbe pro- 
position, I could not do so witbout Consulting tbe 
king my fatber," replied Cbarles. 

"Tbe king your fatber is blinded by beresy, 
and cannot see tbe trutb," said tbe Nuncio. "It 
iB not needful to consult bim. His Holiness will 
be a fiatber to you — tbe best of fatbers, because 
be will preserve your souL Obl my son," be added, 
rising, and speaking witb almost apostolical fervour, 
"besitate not to tbrow yourself into our armsl We 
will receive you as tbe prodigal was received by bis 
fatber. We will evoke Heaven's blessings upon you 
— blessings tbat will be denied if you continue in 
beresy and sin. We will make ready tbe bride — 
wbo, otberwise, will never be yours — and prepare 
the marriage feast We will establisb you firmly in 
your kingdom, and protect you against all enemies. 
Be ours, and all is woni" 

"I must bave furtber time for reflection,^' said 
Cbarles. 
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'^Hesitation at sach a moment is worse than 
weakness, it is sinful," rejoined the Nuncio. "Be 
not swayed by the advice of evil counselloTS. 
Listen to those who haye jour real welfare at heart, 
and who are dothed with wisdom and anthority. 
As Heaven's vicegerent, whom I represent, I promise 
yon happiness, the bride you have chosen, and a 
kingdom here and hereafter. Can you hesitate?'^ 

"I must — I must," said Charles. 

"Let me implore you not to reject my oflPer, my 
dear son," said the Nuncio. "Let me go forth and 
say to the king, who loves you as a brother, that it 
is done — that your conversion is completed — and 
I shall fiU his heart with gladness. Let me teil the 
Infanta that every obstacle to her union with you 
is removed, and all her anxiety will disappear. Let 
me inform his Holiness that his lost son has retumed, 
and there will be jubilation at Rome. Let me an- 
nounce to this faithful people that their hopes have 
been crowned with success, and songs of rejoicing 
will be heard throughout the land. Shall I go forth 
and do this?" 

"No," repHed Charles. "I am not prepared to 
change my faith." 

"Have my arguments failed to convince your 
highness?" demanded the Nuncio, with a look of 
disappointment 

The Spanish Match, IL ^ 
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"I acknowledge the force of all you hdve said," 
rc||oined Charles. "Bat I cannQt now decid^.^* 

"Do not lot the propitious moment paas, or it 
may never retum/' said the Nimcio, somewhat 
sternlj. "Your heart is now softeued, but it may 
become oallons. You now aee clearly, but your sight 
may be darkened. You have an evil counseUor, 
prince, who thwarts your good intentiona. His pride 
and presumption are adverse to your best interests. 
Shake o£P bis pemicious influence. He is utterly 
unworthy of the favour you bestow upon him. I 
know that the Duke of Buckingham is violently 
opposed to your meditated faith — but set him at 
nought, and, if need be, dismiss him/* 

Just as the words were uttered the door opened, 
and Buckingham stood before them. 

"Methought I heard my name pronounced," he 
Said, bowing in a supercilious manner to the Nuncio, 
who coldly retumed his salutation. 

"You were not deceived, my lord duke," re- 
joined the Niincio. "Your name was upon my lips 
at the moment, and I hope you heard what I said 
ofyou." 

"So you have not numbered me among the 
Popels adherents, I shall be perfeotly content," re- 
torted Bnekingham. 

"His Holiness w<^uld rather have you as an 
enemy than an ally, for you injure every cause you 
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desire to serve," rejoined the Nundo, stemly. "I 
have wamed his highness the prince agamst yonr 
banefnl comiseb, and I repeat tbe waming in yonr 
presence. I kave lurged l^Ill ta dismisfl yon — " 

"You have daved to do tfais?^' cried BookiBgliam, 
transportod with sndden fiirj. 

^'I have darod to do it, my lord," rejoined the 
Nnndo, in a tannting tone, caleolated to exasperate 
Bi)ckinghain still fitrther, "and I will add, that no 
Step that conld be taken l)y his highness wonld he 
more gratifying to 1^ king and his eourt.'^ 

"Ton presmne too much on yonr sacred ofEce!" 
exclaimed Buekingham, whose rage had become nn- 
controllable. 

"Calm yourself, my lord," interposed Charles. 

"Nay, let him go on," s^id the Nuncio. "I am 
glad he shonld display himself in his tme eoloonk 
If the duke will venture to comport himself thns 
towards me, the re^presentative of the Sovereign 
PontifP, what treatment conld the Infanta expect 
from him! I haye wamed your highness, it will be 
my duty also to warn his m^jesty against the danger 
which his sister will ineiiur." 

''Yort fear me, and seek to get rid of me," 
eried Buekingham, ^but you will fall in your de^ 
sign. 

"No, my lord, it is the prince wbo fears you, not 
I," rejoined the Nuncio, wiläi eebn stMnness^ **\»^1. 
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trust he will shake off the yoke to wliich he has too 
long submitted." 

With an obeisance to Charles, but without notic- 
ing Backingham, he then quitted the cabinet 

"What have yon done?" cried Charles, as soon 
as the Nuncio was gone. "You have destroyed all 
my plans by your intemperate conduct." 

"Better it should be thus! — better the match 
shonld be broken off — than your highness should 
be snbjugated by this Papal envoy. We have been 
scandalously treated. Let us depart at once." 

"You may go, Steenie, since you are beut upon 
leaving, but I shall stay," said Charles. 

"What! remain without me!" cried Buckingham, 
in amazement 

"Most certainly," rejoined Charles, seating him- 
self quietly. "I have no Intention whatever of going 
without the Infanta. I love her, and mean to make 
her mine, whatever time or trouble it may cost to 
accomplish my purpose." 

"Well, since your highness is resolved to stay, I 
must needs stay too," rejoined Buckingham. 

"But if you do stay, you must be upon your 
good behaviour, Steenie," said Charles. "You have 
contrived to offend all the court, and now you have 
made an enemy of the Nuncio." 

"The king your father will approve of what I 
have done," said Buckingham. 
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''Not when he hears my yersion of the story, 
and leams my design, which you have all but de- 
feated," said the prince. ''ünless you will promise 
to put due constraint upon yourself , I must order 
your departure." 

"Order my departure!'* exclaimed Buckingham, 
in extremity of surprisa "By Heavenl I begin to 
believe that these wily priests have produced söme 
effect upon you." 

"They have taught me dissimulation, which it 
seems impossible that you can practise, Steenie." 

"No, thank Heavenl I cannot," cried Bucking- 
ham. ''I must speak out." 

"Therefore you are better away," said Charles; 
''and I advise you to make preparations for im- 
mediale departure." 

"Nothing will give me more satisfaction, pro- 
vided your highness will accompany me." 

"I remain," said Charles, firmly. 

"Then so do I," cried Buckingham. 

At this moment an usher announced the Earl of 
Bristol and the Conde de Gondomar. 

Buckingham cordially saluted the Spanish mi- 
nister, but scarcely deigned to notice Bristol. 

"I am sent by his majesty," said Gondomar, 
bowing profoundly to Charles, "to entreat your 
highness's attendance at a meeting of the State 
Council to-morrow." 
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''And mine also, I presnme, coont?" lemarked 
Buddngham. 

Gx>ndomar was evidenüy embarrassed bj the 
question, and hesitated to reply. 

"What am I to understand by your silence, 
connt?" demanded Buckingbam. 

"Bimply that you are not invited," remarked 
Bristol. 

'^Ha! tben the meeting can be of no importance/' 
eried Buckingbam. 

"The Conde de Gondomar will teil yonr grace 
differently," rejoined Bristol. 

"You will judge of its importanoe when I State 
tiiat certain articles proposed to be added to the 
marriage-treaty will be discussed," said Gondomar. 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Buckingbam. "Are you 
invited, my lord?" he added, tuming sharply to 
Bristol. 

"I am invited ,'' replied the other. "And so is 
Sir Walter Aston." 

"Then either I shaü be present at the Con- 
ference, or the prinoe will not attend it," said 
Buckingbam. 

"What has happened, oount?" said Charles to 
Qtmdomat. 

"Speak out, count," said Buckingbam, seeing 
that Gondomar hesitated. "Fear not to ofPend me." 

"To be piain, then, your grace has inourred the 
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king's displeasure," retumed Grondomar. "Some 
words that have passed between jon and the Nuncio 
have been repeated to bis majesty, and bave excited 
bis anger." 

"I am mrry for it," said Cbarles, with s lo^k 
of annoyance. **Bat I bare bat ond conrse to tak^i 
A siigbt to the Duke of Buekingliam is a sligbt 
to me. I cannot attend tbe meeting witbocrt Mb 
grace." 

"I will convey yonr bigbness*8 answdr to bis 
majesty,^* said Grondomar. 

'^Bese^cb yoitr bigbness to consider well hefate 
you take tbis step,'* said Bristol. "It will lead to 
unpleasant conseqnences.^^ 

'^It can only lead to a posipotiemeiit of tbe 
meeting," said Bnckingbam. "Deliver tbe message, 
count" 

"No," rejoined Gondomar, after a momenfs re^* 
fleetion. **I will ratber take npon myself tbe re- 
sponsibility of inviting yonr grace. Come witb tbe 
prince to tbe meeting. K yon will adopt a concilia- 
tory tone, all may be arranged." 

"Yon bear, Steenie," said Cbarles; "it is on diin 
nnderstanding tbat I agree to take yon." 

Sbortly afterwards Gondomar and Bristol de- 
parted, leatiog Cbarles and bis favonrite alone 
togetber. 
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IL 

In what way Buckingham was hamiliated by Olivares. 

Next day, at the hoor appointed, Charles, at- 
tended by Buckingham and the two ambassadors, 
repaired to the conncil-chamber. 

Philip had not yet arrived, but the members of 
the Council — all nobles of the highest rank — with 
the Conde de Olivarez, had assembled. With the 
exception of the Conde de Gondomar, they all 
manifested great surprise on seeing Buckingham 
enter with the prince, and the Conde -Duque re- 
ceived him with constrained courtesy. Buckingham, 
however, did not manifest the slightest embarrass- 
ment at the reception accorded him, but comported 
himself with bis customary arrogance. 

Ere many minutes the king made bis appearance, 
and after saluting Charles .with bis wonted cordiality, 
tumed to Buckingham, whose obeisance he had not 
deigned to notice, and said, coldly: 

"I did not expect to find your grace here." 

"My presence appeared indispensable, sire," re- 
joined Buckingham, *'as I understood that certain 
new articles connected with the marriage-treaty were 
to be discussed." 

"I could not have attended without the duke, 
sire," said Charles. 

"I should have thought your highness might 
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have fully confided in the wisdom and ezperience 
of the Earl of Bristol," said Philip, scaxcely - able 
to conceal his displeasure. '^Since the Duke of 
Buckingham has taken part in these consultations, 
frequent dispntes and intermptions have occorred, 
which I hoped might be avoided on the present 
occasion." 

"Sire," said Buckingham, "I trust I shall not 
offend your majesty if I say that I have a right to 
be present at these Councils." 

"Ha! since your grace takes that tone," said 
Philip, sharply, "I must inquire by what title you 
Claim to be admitted to the meetings?" 

"I claim it, sire, as the guardian and adviser of 
his highness the Prince of Wales," replied Bucking- 
ham, proudly, "who has been entrusted to me by 
his royal father. I claim it also as first minister of 
the English cabinet, without whose füll approval 
this marriage- treaty cannot be concluded. And let 
me State at once, in order to save time and prevent 
disputes, which I dislike as much as your majesty, 
that I object to add any new articles to the treaty, 
and, on the prince's part, decline to discuss them. 
The treaty must be taken as it Stands. If ad- 
ditions are constantly to be made to it, it can never 
be completed." 

"Hold, my lord duke! you proceed too fast," 
interposed Olivarez. "We cannot submit to dicta- 
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ti<Mi, esp^eiallj ftina otie irho hm no nghii» a de«t 
in onr cotmcil». 8ad th« fko'l of Bristol objcMited 
to tbede arficles, ^e sfaoidd harre Hstendd tö him 
with reöpect, bnt yött have tto title whatevet to a 
bearittg. If jou hare a oommidBion £roai Mb Ma- 
jesty King James, prodnee it. If yöu have txe- 
dentials from the English Council, lay them l>efore 
tu. Bnt If yon biaye neitber commisdion nol* cre- 
dentiai», be silent." 

"Wby was not tbis demand made before, my 
lord?" Said Bnckingbam. "I bave attended many 
eonncils withont exception beiAg taken to my pre- 
sence." 

"ConsideMition for bis bigbness tbe prince bas 
indnced ns tbud far to tolerate yonr interference, 
my lotd duke," rejoined Olivarez; "bmt onr patience 
is now exbansted. In tbe Bari of Briiltol and Bir 
Walter Aston bis bigbne^ bas able and jadicioad 
counsellors, in wbom be may confide. He ca<i Jb- 
pense with yonr grace." 

"Tben my place ifl no longer here," ftaid B«ck- 
ingbam, making a movement to depart, and glancing 
at tbe prinee as if be expected him to witbdraw 
likewise. 

But Charles took no notiee of tbe signal. 

"A moment, my lord duke," said PhOip, in a 
tone that recalled tbe bangbty favourite to bis 
senses, and made bim sensible of bis indiscretion; 
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"a trord, before you qüit our presenoe — never ib 
re-enter it. Your appearanoe at our coimclb htm 
been irregulär and unwarranted , and we kaye 
brooked langaage £rom you to whidi we are 
wfaoUy unaecustomed, but we haVe bome it out 
of loYe io the prince. Now, mark well wbat I say. 
You yoürself are the main hindrance to the fulfil- 
ment of the proposed aUiaiice betweeü the InfainU 
and the Prince of Wales. Eyen if erery other ob- 
stacle were removed, and all we could desire agreed 
to, the Position you ocoupy in regärd to hi» highness 
would present an insurmountable difSculty." 

'^How so, sire?" demanded Buckingham. 

"Your mfluenee over the prinee would be pre- 
jndicial to my sifiter/' replied Philip. "I cannot 
expose her to the risk.*' 

"We entirely approve of your majesty's deter- 
mination,^' said the whole of the Council^ with the 
exception of Gkmdomar. 

"Sire,'' exclaimed Buckingham, "I know not 
why your majesty has conceired this ill opinion of 
me, nor can I do more than conjecture who has 
poisoned your miud, but this I know, that the 
Infanta -^ should the prince be fortnnate enough 
to obtain her band — will not have a servBnt more 
faithful and devoted than myself. Thus much I 
dare avouoh, and I will maintain it with my life, 
that not one of your grandees — not eyen tha 
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Gonde-Duque — could serve her more faithfully 
than I would. The prince, who knows 1117 senti- 
ments, will confirm what I say. In retiring from 
your Councils, in which, it appears, I have im- 
properly intruded, I must entreat your majesty's 
forgiveness, and the forgiveness of these noble lords, 
for any hasty ezpressions I have used. I should 
indeed regret it, if I could be supposed wanting in 
due respect to your majesty, or in consideration to 
them." 

^^Sire," Said Charles, rising, and speaking with 
great dignity, "it would be grievous at this junctnre, 
when there is every prospect of the negotiation being 
speedily concluded, that an Interruption should occur. 
I am certain that his grace of Buckingham, as in- 
deed he has assured your majesty, is sensible that 
he has been far too hasty, and that he will not so 
offend again, if he be permitted to occupy a place 
in the Councils. As to the apprehension which your 
majesty has expressed in regard to the Infanta, I 
can without hesitation declare it to be groundless. 
The Duke of Buckingham would be utterly un- 
worthy of the favour he enjoys from the king my 
father — he would be utterly unworthy of my fayour, 
if he could be other than a devoted servant of the 
Infemta. Unhappily, in arranging this treaty, reli- 
gious questions have been chiefly discussed, and these 
discussions have not always been conducted, on the 
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duke's part, with befitting temper, bat I trast all 
difficulties may now be reconciled, so that no forther 
disputes can arise. We will make eveiy concession 
possible, and joxa majesty will not ask more than 
we can fairly yield." 

"I trust we may come to an entire agreement, 
prince," said the king, witb a certain significance. 
"The Duke of Buckingham must now be convinced 
that the violent Opposition he has hitherto offered is 
injudicious and injurious; and in the persnasion that 
he will henceforward adopt a difPerent conrse, we 
will overlook what has passed, and waive the ob- 
jections that have been raised to his remaining in 
the Council." 

At this intimation of his majesty^s pleasure, the 
whole of the Council arose and bowed in assent 
Buckingham threw himself on his knee before the 
king, and while kissing the hand graciously extended 
to him, protested unalterable devotion to his majesty 
and the Infanta. 

As he arose and took the seat he had heretofore 
occupied at the council-table, and which was on the 
right of Charles, Olivarez obflferved, in a low tone 
to the king, "Tour majesty has gained your point 
He will no longer oppose the prince^s conversion." 

"I think not," replied Philip, in the same tone. 

If they could have seen into Buckingham's 
heart, they would have thought otherwlft^. JA "ömä^. 
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very moment he was meditating revenge for the 
humiliation he had nndergone. 

"I will break in pieces the fabric I have put to- 
gether wilih so much trouble," he mentally ejactdated. 
"The match shall never take place.'* 

III. 

An Evil Omen. 

Well knowing that auy attempt to induce the 
prince suddenly to break off the match would be 
vain, Buckingham carefully concealed bis design 
and feigned to be as well disposed towards the al- 
liance as ever. 

If Charles's mind had been at ease, and if he had 
been allowed a certain intercourse with the Infanta^ 
his prolonged stay at Madrid would have been de- 
Ughtful to him. But the uncertainty in whicb he was 
kept, the dissimulation he was compelied to pra^tise, 
and the arts that were used to ensnare him, inter- 
fered with his enjojment. The grand festivities 
which had celebrated his arrival had long sinoe 
ceased, but everything that regal hospitality could 
devise was done to render his residence at the palace 
agreeable. 

One curoamstance, trifling enongh in itself, con- 
firmed him in his opinion, that whatever difficulties 
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he miglit encounter, Jtie ahould eyejitaaUj succeed in 
&ß object of ioß expeditwi« 

It iQ«7 be rememWed, tibut on the mpixii^g 
«fter his tumvü % siu>w>white dove alighted 9X ih^ 
viudow «f Im ohiwabfjr in tiie Soime of Sßsven CJpi^r 
nejs. Singular to relate, when he took np his abod? 
at the rojü pial«^, the dove foUowed him thi^er, 
constaotly «ppeiünng efM^h xaonuiig at th^ ßame homv 
and if the window w«fl open, as wa^ generally Üb^ 
<»ise, it enteored the room and flew towards thep^ce's 
<M)uch. So fond did he becom« of his h,tü.e yi^tor, 
that if it had failed to appear he would h9>Ye beo^ 
miserable. The dore fed out of his band, mi «llowe4 
him to caress it 

Charles could not fall to mention the eircmnr 
stauce to the Jjntmlt^ who was greatly interested hj 
lihe relatioiL, and expressed a desire to see the dovf, 
whereapon ChiM^les cansed the bird to be conyejed 
to her. 

Niext maroing the dove appwured as usual, wd 
flying towards the prince's couob, evidenily son^^ 
to attract his attei^on. Chi«;les then remarked that 
a blue Silken thread was tied roiwd its necki and 09 
fiirther investi^tioo discpirered that a tress of light 
golden hair was hidden beneath the bird^s wing. He 
coTÜd not doubt to whoxn he owed the gift, «nd 
preased it raptiuro^ly to his Ups. Satisfied thajk h^ 
had now focmd a nieaiia of secret consea^x^.^^^^!;^ 
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with his mistress, and determined to make trial of 
the dove^s fidelity, he songht for a litde diamond 
anchor which lie had designed to present to the 
Infanta, and securing it in the same manner as the 
tress, carried the dove to the window, and cast it 
forth. 

Charles watched the bird in its flight, and saw 
that it entered a window in the palace which he 
knew opened upon the Infanta's apartments. 

In les8 than half an honr the litde messenger re- 
tomed, having accomplished its mission, and seem- 
inglj proud of the feat. The diamond anchor was 
gone, but in its place was the fi-agment of a kerchief, 
evidently just tom off, and embroidered with the 
letter "M," proving from whom it came. 

Manj a brief bat tender missive was subseqnently 
despatched hj Charles to his mistress, bnt though 
the dove failed not to convey them, the prince re- 
ceived none in reply. Sometimes the Infanta would 
send her lover a flower, or other litüe token, bat 
she only wrote once. 

Only once! And it shall now be told how that 
note reached Charles. 

He had been more than six months at the palace, 
and daring the whole of that time the dove had 
never failed to greet him as he rose. One moming 
he missed his little visitant, and the circamstance 
filled him with sad forebodings, for it occarred at a 
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period when fresh obstades had arisen to the match. 
For the last few days he had not seen the Infanta, 
who was staying at the time at the summer palace 
of El Buen Betiro. 

When Charles awoke on the following moming, 
he glanced anxiously towards the open casement in 
the hope of beholding the dove, but it was not to be 
seen in the spot where it had been accustomed tp 
alight. The same forebodings of ill which he had 
ezperienced on the previous day, assailed the prince, 
but with greater force. He sought to banish them 
hj slnmber, but he could not s}eep, and .as he raised 
himself in bis couch, he perceived a white object 
lying on the floor near the window. 

Springing from his couch, he flew to the spot, 
and then saw what had happened. The dove had 
been Struck hj a hawk, but, though mortally hurt, 
had escaped its pursuer, who had not dared to follow 
it into the room. It had fallen, as we have said, 
just within the casement, and was still beating the 
floor feebly with outspread wings. Its snowy plumage 
was dabbled with blood. 

The wounded bird fluttered slightly in the prince's 
grasp as he took it gently up. But with that farnt 
struggle all was over. The litüe heart had ceased 
to beat — the faithful messenger could serve him no 
more. A sharp pang shot through the prince's heart 
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as he gaaed.at the doad bird, and he now more than 
ever regarded the event as an evil omen. 

*^So, thon art ^ne, poor bird!" he ejaoula^ied 
— "thou, who wert first to welcome me to tliis city, 
and hast 6ver since been my daüy solace. In 
thoBght I have ever connected thee with her I love, 
and with my hopes of winning her, and now thou 
art stricken down. Poor bird, I shall miss thee 
florely!" 

In the pain which he feit at this catastrophe, 
Charles had not remarked that beneath the \eh 
wing of the dove thisre was a letter, Becured by a 
Silken thread. 

The blood-stained condition of the letter sadly 
diminished the «delight with which Oharies welcomed 
it, and it was aluftost with a shudder that he opened 
it, and read as fpllows: 

"Ä masked f^ wfll be given to-morrow night 
Bt Um Bnen Betii>D^, to whi«k yon are bidden. If 
yott deBVfe to BxcBiange « few words in private with 
one who loves you, änd musl ever love you, thongh 
you seem not to valne her love, you will find her 
beside the lad^e, near the foot of the avenue of 
lindens, at midnight 

"Unless you oan prove your love sincere, the 
meeting wfll be our last. 

"This letter will be conveyed to you hy your 
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little messenger, who Las been kept a prisoner for 
a day for the purpose. Do not send «n answer, as 
there woul4 be great risk of discovery." 

"I could not send an answer if I would," ex 
claimed Charles, moumfuUy, "for my trusty little 
messenger is dead. Alas! the sky, which looked so 
bright a short time ago, is now overcast. Why 
should she doubt my love? Why should she say 
that the meeting may be our last? But I must shake 
off these misgivings, which owe their origin to this 
sad accident. Let me look forward to a blissful 
interview to-morrow night. Will it be blissful?" he 
added, with an involuntary shudder, "Poor bird! I 
would thou hadst escaped!" 

IV. 

Showing tbat the Course of Tme Love never did ran smooth. 

CHAMiBS had just completed bis toilette, which, 
contrary to royal usage, he performed without as- 
sistance, when Graham entered the Chamber. 

"What do I see?" cried the young man, aghast 
at ihe sight of the dove. "Your highness's favourite 
dove killed. I am right sorry for it" 

"Think you the accident portends misfortune, 
I>i<5k?" Said Charles. 

"It mjiy signify a cross in love, especially if 
the poor bird brought a letter," re)jl\ft^ ^^^össbl» 
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"The bird did bring a letter — the first I have 
received from the Infanta, and it may be the last I 
shall ever receive from her." 

"Your highness attaches far too much import- 
ance to the accident," said Graham. "It is not 
Strange that the poor dove should be killed, but it 
is marvellous that it should have escaped so long. 
Lovers, as I know from experience, are füll of idle 
apprehensions." 

"How does your own love-affair progress, Dick?" 

"But indifferently," replied Graham. "The lady 
retums my passion, but her father has promised her 
to another, and, like a proud Gastilian as he is, will 
not break his word, in spite of his daughter's tears 
and entreaties." 

"A promise once made is sacred," remarked 
Charles. "In that respect, I myself am a Cas- 
tilian." 

"Your highness would think differently if you 
were circumstanced as I am," said Graham. "You 
would regard this rigorous adherence to a promise, 
which, I venture to say, ought never to have been 
made, as abominable obstinacy and cruelty. Dona 
Casilda also regards it in that light. We are both 
of US well-nigh distracted." 

"I am sorry for you, Dick," said the prince. 
"You are in a sad case. But you have only to 
thank yourself for the trouble into which you have 
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got. You ooght not to have fallen in love with 
Dona Gasilda, if 70a knew she was engaged to 
another." 

"But the miscliief wsß done before I was aware 
of the engagement," replied Graham. "From the 
very moment when I first beheld Dona Casilda in 
the gorge of Pangorbo — your highness will re- 
member the occasion — I feil desperately in love 
with her." 

"That I can anderstand, bnt you ought to have 
conquered the passion." 

"Impossible, yonr highness! — impossible!" 

"At all events, you ought not to put yourself 
in the way of danger. You have been a daily 
visitant, as I understand, at the casa of the Conde 
de Saldana, and I myself have frequently seen you 
Walking with Dona Casilda and Dona Flor in the 
Prado. At the great bull-fight, it was said that 
you appeared as a picador merely to distinguish 
yourself before Dora Casilda, and sent her a trophy 
taken from the bull you had killed." 

"All this is perfectly true, your highness," re- 
plied Graham. "But the Conde de Saldana desired 
me to make his house my home, and I took him at 
his Word. My chivalrous feelings prompted me to 
pay attention to Dona Casilda." 

"It is Strange that the conde should permit the 
continuance of your visits, now that K^ Vi"»» IwisÄ^ 
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out that yo» are enamoured of bis daughtei," ab- 
served Charles. "^He is mnck' te blame." 

"If your highness pleases, I will teil you pre- 
cisely wbat has oecturred," said- Graham. 

"I shall be glad to hear it," replied Charles, 
seating himself , and assunang' an attitude of atten- 
tion. "I have often intended to questioa you on 
the subject." 

"I shall use no disguise," said Graham; "but, 
to make myself quite understood, I must go back 
to the commencement of the affair. Your hig^iaess 
is aware tbat I was rery warmfy received by the 
Conde de Saldana, who in Caßtilian fashion placed 
his house and allf in it at my disposal,^ and I be* 
ca'me his daäly guest. But if my Visits were agreer 
able to the conde and his danghter, they were by 
no means so to I>on Christoba) de Gavina, to whom 
Dona CäsHda has the misfortune to be engaged^ 
and that personage manifested his dislike to. me: in 
many ways, bnt at Casilda's request I avoided an 
open quarrel with him. On the other band, the old 
Condoms regard fbr me inereased, and I became con- 
vinced that ü he had not promised bis daughter to 
Don Christobal, he would have preferred me as a 
son-in-la(w. Casilda thought s» too. She began to 
find it difficult to maintain a semblanoe of love Ibr 
Don Christobal^ and this increased his hatred of me, 
to whom he justly attributed the change in her feel* 
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ings. It belüg impossible that things could go OH 
mueh longer in thia w&y without a ruptore, I came 
to the resolution, a few days ago, of unbosoming 
myself to tbe conde." 

^^I am glad to hear it/' remarked Cbarles. "But 
you sfaonld have done so earlier." 

"I sought an interview with him/' said Graham^ 
"and then told bim tbat I bad conceived the strongest 
passion for bi» dangbter, wbo retumed it witb eq[ual 
ardour, and tbat as neitber of us could be bappy 
apart &om tbe otber, I besougbt bim to give me 
ber band. He listened to me witb kindness, bis 
coontenanee expressing mueb concem, and wbe9 I 
bad done, be said, ^I ougbt to have foreseea tbis. 
I was to blame in allowing you to be so moßh 
togetber. I am very sorry fbr you botb. I baye a 
great regard for you, Don Kioardo. I love you aa 
a son; and if I bad anotber daugbter I would ^Ye> 
ber to you. But I cannot give you Casilda.' * Wbore^- 
fore not?* I entreated. ^Because, as you kaow, I 
bave promised ber to Don Cbriatobal, and my pro- 
mise must be kept' ^But you will not force ber 
inclinations, senor conde?' I ventuxed to say. *Wben 
tbe engagement took place, Casilda's beart wad 
disengaged, and sbe readily entered into it,' be 
replied ^It cannot be broken off witbout tbe con^^nt 
of Don Cbristobal.' *But if you sacrifice your 
daugbter to a man sbe cannot love^ ^^"Oi ^^r^ ^^'^ 
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demn her to a life of wretchedness," I said. *I 
will speak to Don Christobal, and will represent the 
matter to Mnr in tliis light,^ he said; 'and I trust I 
may prevail, but I own I have not mach hope, for 
he is pasBionately attached to Casilda.' I thanked 
him warmly for his kindness, and he again promised 
that no eflfbrts should be wanting on his part to ac- 
complish the object. 

"As Chance would have it, Don Christobal did 
not make his appearance that day. So Casilda and 
I were kept in suspense. Next day, when I pre- 
sented myself, as nsual, I did not see the mistress 
of my heart, who was generally the first to greet 
me, and this circumstance fiUed me with sad fore- 
bodings, which were speedily verified. The conde 
sent for me to his library, and when I entered it, I 
found him alone. He looked grave and sad, and 
motioned me to take a chair. Without any preli- 
minary Observation, he said, *I have seen Don Chris- 
tobal, and have disguised nothing from him, bat 
have told him ezactly how matters stand — that 
Casilda has ceased to entertain any affection for him, 
and has given h^r heart to yoa. I therefore advised 
him to think of her no more, bat to seek another 
bride, who woald be more sensible of his merits. 
He was deaf to all my argaments, and peremptorily 
refosed to liberate me from my promise.' 'Bat yoa 
do not intend to give Casilda to him, senor conde?' 
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I cried, in despair. 'You will kill us both.' 'I 
cannot help it,' he replied, sadlj. 'Since Don Chris- 
tobal daims fulfilment of my promise, I must obej. 
Tou must see Casilda no more; and, painfal as it is 
to me to do so, I mnst henceforward exclude you 
from my house.' 

^'AU this was said with such kindness as in some 
degree to mitigate the severity of his words, and I 
could not doubt that he himself suffered much. ^ You 
pass a sentence worse than death upon me, senor 
conde,' I said-, *but before it is carried into execu- 
tion, I beseech you to grant me a last interview 
with Casilda.' 'It will do no good,' he rejoined, 
*and will only pain you both.' But I refused to 
leave the house tili he complied, and at last, fear- 
ing from my excited State that I might do some 
violence, he yielded — making it, however, an 
express condition that our parting should be brief. 

^^I found Casilda dissolved in tears. She flung 
her arms round me, and dedared she would not be 
separated from me. Between love and anxiety I 
was almost distracted, and scarce knew what to 
do. She declared she never would wed Don Chris- 
tobal, and proposed immediate flight; but I re- 
presented to her that such a step was utterly im- 
practicable. It was then arranged that she should 
elope as soon as preparations could be made — that 
a priest should be found to unite us — and ^^ ^^ 
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ahould then hurry ofP to Santander, and emhark for 
EHgland." 

*'What! carry lier off to England!'* exdaimed 
Charles. *'You mnst be crazed bj passion to think 
of such a wild scheime. But I forbid it — peremp- 
torily forbid it -^ on pain of my displeasure." 

^^Be pleased then to teil me what I am to do/' 
rejoined Graham, ^'Casilda is determined to throw 
herseif into my arms. Does your highness adyise 
me to wed her, and take the chance of a reconcilia- 
tion with her father afterwards? That, perhaps^ 
would be the simplest plan, and the saiSest A priesfc 
can always be found to perfbrm the mariiage cere^ 
mony." 

''I adyise no such eoorse; and, in fact, I dis- 
appih)ye of the proceeding altogether,'* seid Charle& 
"I reeommend you to abandon the affair.** 

"What! give up Ca^ildal*' exokaimed Graham. 
"I would sooner put on King Philip's livery and 
tum Komaniet than do so. I begin ta think yaur 
highness oannot really love the Infanta, or you would 
not recomme&d such a course to me.'' 

"Well, then, do what you will, since counsel is 
thrown away," said Charles. ^But answer me one 
question — and answer it truly. Since the ccnde's 
house is elosed to you, and Dona Casilda, no doubt, 
is carefully watched, what means have you of com- 
municating with her?" 
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'^Your bigbnessi may remembes the fi^ir dam«iel 
who was instrumental in d^vering us from ihe 
brigands in the Forest of Orleans. li would he too 
long to teU yoq how Rose des Born came to Madrid, 
and may suffice to State ihat she is now D<Maa Ga- 
silda's camexeara, and aids me to eommonicatiei with 
the lady." 

'*I fear you are in bad hands," remarked Charles. 
"Hose may betray you." 

"Your hlghness does her an injustice. Rose is 
a most faithful and devoted creature. I had some 
suspicions of her once myself , but they have wholly 
disappeared. She brings me a little billet-doux daily 
from her mistress, and takes back one in retum. 
The last piece of intelligence I have received is, 
that Dona Casilda will be at the masked f^te at the 
Buen Retiro to-morrow night She has agreed to 
meet me at midnight, near the lake, at the end of 
the linden avenue." 

"That must not be!" exclaimed Charles. "I am 
to meet the Infanta at the same hour and at the 
same place." 

"That is awkward indeed," said Graham. "And 
by a Strange chance, Dojaa Flor has made a similar 
appointment with the Duke de Cea. But of course 
we xnust give way to your highness." 

"Nay, it matters not," observed Charles. "You 
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can withdraw when jou see the Infanta appear, and 
bid De Cea do so likewise." 

"I will not fall," replied Graham. 

Ät this moment the door opened, and the Earl 
of Bristol entered the Chamber. 

"Good morrow, my lord," said Charles. "I am 
glad to see you." 

"I have come thus early, because I have some- 
thing to say to your highness in private/^ rejoined 
Bristol 

On hearing this, Graham bowed to the prince, 
and retired. 

V. 

How the Earl of Bristol remonstrated with the Prince. 

"Now, my lord," said Charles, "we are alone, 
and not likely to be interrupted, even by the Duke 
of Buckingham.^' 

*^It was specially to avoid bis grace that I came 
thus early," retomed the earL "I will not preface 
what I am about to say by any observations, but 
come at once to the point I hear it on all hands 
— from the chief nobles of the court — from the 
Conde-Duque — from the king himself — that your 
highness is about to make a public recantation and 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith. Now, though I 
have heard this Statement made by those I have 
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mentioned, I will not believe it unless it be con- 
firmed firom your own lips." 

'^Suppose the Statement true/' said Charles. 

"But it cannot be true," cried Bristol. "I have 
denied it to all — and I will continue to deny it. 
I will not believe that jonr bighness can have been 
persuaded to take a step so calamitous to yourself 
and to England — a step that will deeply afflict 
all your followers — and that will assuredly abridge 
your royal father's days, if it does not kill him out- 
right If, unhappily, you have yielded to the ar- 
guments of your enemies — for such they are — if 
you have formed any such fatal resolution — I be- 
seech you to abandon it while there is yet time. 
Olivarez and the Papal Nuncio may have held out 
inducements to you to change your faith. But they 
have deluded you by false representations. Hear 
the truth from me. The Eoman Catholic party has 
no power in England, and will never regain its 
power. What think you would be the effect in 
England if the news were brought that you — the 
heir to the throne — had become a convert to Eome? 
Think you the step would be approved? Think 
you it would be tolerated? Think you the Infanta 
would be welcomed as an English princess ? Prince, 
there would be a rebellion." 

'^If there should be, Olivarez has said that Spain 
will help me to crush it," remarked Charles. 
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"Not all the navies and armies of Spain could 
Crash it," rejoined Bristol "You will forfeit jova 
throne if ycm take that step. Btrt again I sajr, that 
I Tcannot — I will not beliebe it. Oh! give me the 
assttraüce that you will abandon this fetal resoln- 
tion," he added, throwing himself at the prince's 
feet. 

"Eise, my lord," said Charles. "I will not keep 
you a moment longer in raspense. I onght not to 
have trifled with yotir feelings, bat I desired fdlly 
to test your zeal in behalf of the Protestant faith, 
and I rejoice to find it so eamei^t. Rest certain 
that my principles are unshaken, and that no con- 
sideration shonld induce me to embrace the reKgion 
öfßome." 

"Tour highness's words have taken a heavy load 
from my breast," said Bristol. "Have I your antho- 
rity to contradict the mmour?" 

"Not yet," repHed Charles. "I would have 
Olivarez and the Ntmcio still «ntertain the belief 
that they can gain me over." 

"To what end?** asked Bristol, uneasily. 

"Be content^ my lord," »ejoined Charles. "I 
can satisfy you no fttrther now. If I play the hypo- 
crite it is my own affair." 

"I hope your highness may not plhiy ttie part 
too long," said Bristol. "You may be caught in a 
snare, if you do not take heed. You are engaged 
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with crafty and unsfen^ulous antagonists, who maj 
prove too much for you. Empower me, I pr*y you, 
to coQtradict theic assertioDa.'' 

'^I haYe Said that it caaBOt be at present, my 
lord," rejoined Charles. 

And seeing tliat the prince was immovable Bristol 
bowed and retired. 



VI 

Buckingham^g Plan of Vengeanoe. 

Latbr on in the saute day Charles was alone 
in bis cabinet, wben Buckingham entered, aild 
threw himself, as was bis wont, carelessly mto a 
obair. 

"I am beartily sick of Madrid!" he exolaimed, 
^'and ilong to get back to England. I sbould tbink 
your higbness must be equally weary of tbis dull 
and monotonoQs coort life.'^ 

^'I do not find 4;be conrt life either dull or 
monotonous," replied Charles. "Tbere is plonty 
of amusement, and of every variety. The f^tes are 



"Tme, bnt I am tired of them^" rejoined Buck- 
ingbam. '^Onr dear dad and gossip is most anxious 
for otcr retmm. I begin to ibink we bave stayed 
away too long from bim." 

''l think so too, Steenie," replied Charles. ''Bat 
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I do not intend to retom tili I can take mj bride 
with me." 

"Then you will stay tili this time next year," 
Said Buckingham, ^'for the marriage is no nearer 
completion than it was when we first arrived. Your 
higliness has been shamefully trifled with, and you 
owe it to your own dignity to resent the treatment 
you have experienced." 

"You are still smarting under the reprimand you 
received from the king, Steenie," said Charles. 

"It is not likely that I should either forget it or 
forgive it," rejoined Buckingham. "But the insult 
to me was a far greater insult to your highness, and 
ought to have been resented. Since, however, you 
are not disposed to take ofPence, neither can I. But 
for your own sake, this negotiation must be brought 
to an end. If Philip continues to make fiirther 
excuses for delay, say that the king your father has 
reealled you, and produce the letter we have just 
received from his majesty. There is no other way 
to bring the matter to an issue." 

"I shall have an interview with the Infanta 
to-morrow night at the masked f^te at the Buen 
Retiro," said Charles. "After that I will decide." 

"Nothing will come of the interview but dis- 
appointment," said Buckingham. "For my own 
part, I regard the afiPair as completely at an end. 
I have long feit that the marriage is impracticable, 
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except upon terms which it is impossible to accept 
The sooner, therefore, it is broken off the better. 
I will get you another bride. The Princess Hen- 
riette Marie of France will suit you better than the 
Infanta Maria.^' 

''Bat my heart is given to Maria!'' exclaimed 
Charles, with anguish. 

"She is not worthy of you. She does not, or 
cannot, appreciate the depth of yoor regard." 

"You mistake," rejoined Charles. "When she 
throws aside the mask which etiquette compels her 
to wear, you will judge her differently. I should 
have thought as you do if I had only seen her in 
public. Her nature is tender and affectionate." 

"Does she love you sufficiently to change her 
religion for you?" said the duke. 

"I do not require her to make the change," 
replied the prince. 

"But she is not equally considerate. Nothing 
less than your conversion will content her." 

"She is under the govemance of her confessor, 
and acts as he diotates," replied Charles. 

"If such be the case — and there can be no 
doubt that your highness is right — what chanee 
have you of a favourable settlement of the affair? 
Either you must conform, or the prize will be with- 
held. That is the condition which will now be 

The SpanUh Match, II, ^ 14 
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exacted. Put the Infanta to the proof to-morrow 
night, when you see her at the Buen Ketiro ." 

"I wiU," Said Charles. 

"And if ehe disappoints you — if she insists 
upon your conversion?" 

"I will retum to England," replied the prince. 

"Promise me that," said Buckingham. 

"I promise it," replied Charles, emphatically. 
"To-morrow night the affair shall be decided." 

"I am content," replied the duke, with secret 
exultation. "Under these circumstances it will be 
a satisfaction to your highness to leam that the 
fleet under the command of the Earl of Eudand 
has arrived off Santander. I have received a de- 
spatch from the noble admiral to that effeet this 
very moming. He hopes he may soon convey the 
bride to England. I have but little expectation 
that he will be gratified in that respeet, but, at all 
events, he will be ready to take back your highness, 
and the presence of the fleet at this juncture is 
fortunate, for, depend upon it, Olivarez will not let 
you slip through his fingers, if he can help it The 
Duke de Lerma wamed us of his perfldy. Ever 
flince we have been in Madrid he has been a secret 
enemy. He insulted me, and strove to humiliate 
me in the presence of the king and the State counciL 
But I will requite him. I will lower his pride. 
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I have it in my power to wotuad him in tbe tenderest 
point, and I will not spare bim.^' 

"What are you about \.o do?" inquired Cbarles, 
uneasily. 

"He is veiy jealous of bis wife," replied Buck- 
ingbam, "and, sootb to say, tbe countess is lovely 
enougb to make any man jealous. Wben I first 
bebeld ber, I was fascinated by ber beanty, and 
perbaps it was tbe admiration wbicb I could not 
belp expressing tbat gave me some interest in ber 
eyes. Certain it is tbat sbe did not disconrage my 
attentions. Perbaps sbe did no more tban most 
married Spanisb women do, but wbatever bopes beir 
manner towards me may bave ezcited, I cbecked tbem.^' 

"I am glad to bear tbat, at all events," obsenred 
Cbarles. "I feared tbe contrary." 

"I cbecked tbem for a time," pursued tbe duke, 
"and sbonld bave cbecked tbem altogetber, if Oli- 
varez bad not afi&onted me. I considered bow I 
could requite bim, and soon perceived tbat Yen- 
geance was in my power. Your bigbness will guess 
my meaning." 

Cbarles made no reply, and Buckingbam went on: 

"I paid assiduous court to tbe countess, and soon 
found tbat sbe was not likely to offer any desperate 
resistance to tbe attack. In fact, sbe did not resist 
my advances, and it was quite dear tbat my con- 
quest would be easily acbieved." 
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^^Had anj one but yourself told me this, I 
woold not have believed it," remarked Charles. 

"To make an end of my relation," pursued 
Buckingham, ^^I have prevailed upon her to grant 
me an interview to-morrow night in the gardens of 
die Buen Retiro." 

"Why there?" demanded Charles. "You will 
run great risk of discovery." 

"I mean that the meeting shaU be discovered — 
and by her hnsband," rejoined Birckingham. 

"Such revenge is atrocions, Steenie," said Charles. 
"I trust you will forego the plan. If not for the 
Conde-Duque*s sake, for that of the countess, who 
confides in you, do not bring disgrace upon a noble 
house." 

"Well, I will reflect upon it," rejoined Buck- 
ingham. 

Persuaded he had tumed the duke from his 
vindietive purpose, Charles said no more on the 
Bubject, and shortly afterwards they went forth to 
ride in the vaUey of the Manzanares. 

VII. 

The UMked Fdte at the Baen Betiro. 

Designep by Olivarez as a retreat for his youth- 
ful soyereign, charmingly situated, and embellished 
with the most refined taste, the summer palace, so 
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appropriately denominated El Buen Betiro, had 
bat recently been completed at the period of our 
history. 

In this delicious retreat Philip cast off the cares 
of sovereignty, and spent honrs in the companion- 
ship of Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, and 
Velasquez. Änd here Olivarez put off the minister, 
and appeared only as a conrtier. 

The salons of the Buen Betiro were exqnisitely 
famished, and adomed with the choicest paintings. 
The gardens were enchanting — füll of terraces, 
fountains, bosquets, orange-groves, flower-beds, par- 
terres, pavilions, grassy slopes, and cool retreats. 

On the night of the masked f^te, at which we 
are aboat to assist, the assemblagd numbered all the 
grandees and important personages of the court, in- 
cluding the Nuncio and the ambassadors, together 
with the English nobles and gentlemen in attendance 
npon Charles. The dresses were gorgeons, and jewels 
and precious stones were by no means confined to 
the female portion of the assemblage. The diamonds 
glittering on the attire of the Dnke of Buckingham 
outshone those of any one present All the Company 
were provided with black velvet masks, which they 
assumed or Lud aside at pleasnre. 

Dancing took place in a snperb and brilliantly- 
lighted salon adapted for the purpose, and the ball 
was opened by the king and the Infanta, who dansA^ 
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a bolero, and charmed the beholders with their skiil 
änd grace. Other conples stood up at tlie same time, 
and amongst them were the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Countess Olivarez, wko executed the dance 
qnite as gracefully as the royal pair. 

A string of magnificent pearls, wom by Buck- 
ingham, broke during the dance, and this accident 
— if accident it was — afforded his grace an op- 
portunity of presenting the gems to the fair by- 
standers, who had picked them up — a piece of 
gallantry that gained him great admiration. It was 
remarked that the duke's manner towards the coun- 
tess was singularly impassioned. 

Charles took no part in the dance, but remained 
with the queen, seated beneath a canopy. The fan- 
dango succeeded the bolero, and the cachucha the 
fandango, and the rattle of the castanets was still 
heard merrily as ever in the ball-room, when the 
royal party, with a select portion of the Company, 
proceeded to the theatre — for the Buen Eetiro had 
its theatre, and a very charming little theatre too — 
where a comedy, written for the occasion by Lope 
de Vega, was admirably performed by the court 
actors. 

The comedy, which was füll of wit, and point, 
and intricate adventure, contained many allusions to 
the prince*s chivalrous expedition to Madrid, and 
was loudly applauded; and at its conclusion the 
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author received the compliinents of the king and 
Charles, and was more substantiallj gratified bj a 
purse of gold from the latter. 

After the Performance, the banqueting-chamber 
was thrown open, and a sumptaons repast served, 
of which the principal guests partook; bat the rojal 
party, including Charles, supped in a small oval 
Chamber in private. 

Sapper over, the Company went forth into the 
gardens, which were illaminated, and the trees being 
hang with lamps of varioos haes, looked as if they 
bore sach frait as was grown in the orchards of the 
Hesperides. The night was magnificent, the moon 
being at the fall, and the air perfectly calm. 

Aboat an hoar before midnight there was a grand 
display of fireworks, which coald be seen by the 
crowds assembled in the Prado; and after this the 
majority of the Company retomed to the ball-room, 
or to the banqaeting-chamber, while a few, who pre- 
ferred the open air, continaed in the gardens. 

All the marble seats along the terraces had oc- 
capants, and coaples were moving slowly across the 
soft sward, listening, it may be, to the nightingales. 
However, we shall not pry into their discoarse, bat 
follow two gracefdl-looking sefioras, who were pro- 
ceeding down the long avenae of linden-trees leading 
to the laka They moved too qoickly to notice the 
magical effect prodaced by the coloared lam^ q^ 
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die numerous statnes lining the walk, and though 
thej loaked back occasionallj, thej did not pause 
tili thej reached tbe borders of the lake. 

Here all was tranquil. The trees were gilded by 
the moonbeams, and the sorface of the little lake 
glittered like silver. The calmness and serenity of 
the scene offered a streng contrast to the revel they 
had just quitted. 

Shortly after the arrival of the two senoras, the 
dip of oars was heard in the water, and a boat was 
Seen to issne from a little creek at the farlher end 
of the lake, and make its way towards them. The 
bark was propelled by a couple of rowers, and two 
cavaliers were seated in the stem, one of whom 
tonched the chords of a goitar, and chanted a Sere- 
nade in a low sweet voice, as he came along. 

In another minnte the bark reached the spot 
where Dona Casilda and Dona Flor were stationed 
— for it will have been conjectured, we presume, 
that they were the masked senoras — and De Cea 
and Graham leaped ashore. A few exclamations of 
delight were uttered, and then De Cea besought 
Dona Flor to embark with him, nor did it require 
mnch persnasion to induce her to assent Before 
they entered the boat, it was agreed that the others 
should join them at the farther end of the laka 

Thus freighted, the boat cut its way throngh the 
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moonlit water, but the tinkling of the guitar was no 
more heard. 

MeanwhUe, Graham and Casilda moved slowly 
on, keeping near the margin of the pooL 

Lovers' discours^ is idle, and scarcely worth re- 
peating. 

"Have you ever such lovelj nights as this in 
England, Ricardo?'' inqnired Casilda. "Do the 
nightingales sing as sweetlj in your groves? Is 
the air as balmy? And does the moon shine as 
brightly?" 

"Tou will judge," replied Graham. "If you do 
not like my country, you shall come back to Spain." 

"Ahl I shaU be happy with you anywhere, Ri- 
cardo," she replied. "But if I am to be yours, my 
flight must not be long delayed, or it will be im- 
possible. I shall be forced into a marriage with 
Don Christobal." 

"Nay, that shall never be," cried Graham. "Tou 
are mine — mine only, Casilda — and no hated 
rival shaU rob me of my treasure. I yesterday ac- 
quainted the prince with my plan, but he disap- 
proves it." 

"But you will not be guided by him — you wiU 
not abandon me?" cried Casilda. "If you do, I 
shall die of despair." 

"Fear nothing ; I have no such thought Even 
if I incur the prince's displeasure, and forfeit the 
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Duke of Backingham's favour, I will not swerve 
from my faith to you! Be prepared to-morrow night 
I will Scale tho garden wall at midnigbt. Tou shall 
join me, and then " 

"Hnsli!" flhe exdaimed, with a gesture of cau- 
tion; adding, in a low voice, "We are watched. 
There is some one among the trees/* 

"I can perceive no one," rejoined Graham, 
glancing in the direction indicated. '^But it maj 
be the prince. He was to meet the Infanta near 
the lake about this hour." 

"You reassnre me," she rejoined. "I feared it 
might beDonChristobal, and that he had overheard 
what we said. And yet that is not likely either, 
for we left him in the ball-room, abont to join the 
dance." 

In another moment they were buried in the shade 
of some trees that grew near the water, and as 
Qraham cast a look backwards, he perceived two 
figores near the foot of the avenne, and drew Ca- 
silda's attention to them. 

*'Look!" he cried, '*I was right Yonder are the 
prince and the Infanta." 
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VIIL 

The Meeting bj the Lake. 

After the display of fireworks, GharleB remained 
in the garden with the Earl of Bristol, Lord Ken- 
sington, and some other English nobles, and then, 
giving them to understand that he desired to be 
alone for a while, he left them, and walked down 
the ayenne to the lake. 

So beauteous was the scene, so steeped in calm« 
ness, that an immediate effect was prodnced npon 
his feelings, and almost forgetting why he had come 
thither, he feil into a delicions and dreamy reverie, 
from which he was ronsed by light footsteps near 
him. Tuming at the sonnd, he perceived two fe- 
male figores, both wrapped in dark silk mantles and 
masked. 

As he advanced towards them, one of the ladies 
retired, and remained standing at a litde distance. 

"I have run great risk in keeping my appoint- 
ment with yon, prince," said the Infanta, as she re« 
moved her mask, ^'and I cannot stay more than a 
few minutes." 

"Oh, say not so, Marial" eried Charles. "This 
is a Spot where honrs might be spent in loving con- 
verse." 

"You talk of honrs as if dmo were at my com- 
mand," she replied. "Were I to remain lon^^ m^ 
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absence firom the palace wonld infallibly be dis- 
covered, and as it is, I am fall of apprehension. But 
I must not waste time, for I have mucb to say to you.'* 

"I am all attention. Say on, sweet princess. 
Yonr voice is more charming to me than the song of 
the nightingales." 

"What I have to say may not please you," she 
rejoined; ^'bnt all my fntore bappiness depends 
npon yöur answer to tbe question I am abont to 
put to you. You can guess it You know tbe sub- 
ject nearest my beart. You know towards wbat 
end my prayers are directed. Has Heaven en- 
ligbtened you and moved your breast? Are you 
prepared to recant your errors, and embrace tbe true 
faitb?" 

A profound sigb was Charles^s sole response. 

"I must bave an answer," sbe replied, witbdraw- 
ing the band he had taken. 

"You say our meeting must necessarily be brief, 
Maria," he remarked. "Do not let us mar our bap- 
piness by this discussion. It is out of character with 
the spot — with the serene beauty of the night Let 
US devote the few minutes we have together to love 
— to tender thoughts." 

. "Bttt I cannot continue to love you, unless you 
will give me an assurance that you will conform," 
Said the Infanta. "Wby this hesitation? You have 
lad me to suppose you would become a convert" 
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"Forgive the deception I have practised, Maria. 
It is love that has made me play the dissembler." 

"Then you bave deluded me with false hopes? 
You never intended to change your faith? Prince, 
such condnct is unworthy of you. Bat you cannot 
honourably retreat I must hold you to your pro- 
mise. Either you must becomo a convert, or our 
engagement is at an end. You must come to an 
immediate decision.'* 

"Bat why drive matters to this fearful extremity, 
Maria?" 

''The extremity is as fearful to me as to you, 
Charles," she rejoined. ''Listen to what I say. I 
have solemnly promised the Nuncio, in the presence 
of my confessor, never to wed a heretic." 

"Why did you do this, Maria?" cried Charles, in 
a voice of anguish. 

"Because I believed you would become a con- 
vert. And you wiU, Charles — you will?" she ex- 
daimed. 

"I cannot," he rejoined. 

"Then you are resolved to renounce me. You 
love me not!" 

"OhI say not so, Maria. I love you too well. 
But I cannot change my faith." 

"Will not my entreaties move you? Can you 
be insensible to my anguish? Padre AmbtQ^v:^ 
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and the Nuncio will question me to-morrow. What 
shall I say to them? May I hold out any hopes?'' 
"Nonel — • nonel" he replied. "I have gone too 
far abeady." 

"This, then, is your decißion?" she cried. 

"It is my final decision/^ he rejoined, sadly but 
finnly. 

"All, then, is over!" said Maria. "My dream 
of happiness is endedl*' 

"Why should it be so?" cried Charles. "The 
Nnncio, if he pleases, can absolve you from your 
promise, however solemnly made — and perchance 
it was extorted £rom you. The king your brother 
and his cabinet do not impose any such terms. I 
have agreed to all their conditions." 

"Be not deceived, Charles," she replied, sadly. 
"The marriage-treaty will never be concluded unlese 
you concede this point Such is Philipps secret re- 
Solution. He and Olivarez fuUy caJculate upon your 
compliance. And you yourself have led them into 
the belief." 

"I see my error now," rejoined Charles. "But 
it may be retrieved." 

"No, that is impossible, if you persist in your 
resolution," she said. 

A sudden Interruption to their discourse was 
offered at this juncture by the lady in attendance 
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npon the Infanta, who, stepping quickly towards 
them, wamed tbem that some one was at hand. 

Scarcelj had they resumed their masks, when 
two cavaliers emerged from tlie bosquet, and marched 
quickly up^ to them. As neither of these personages 
was masked, and their features were revealed by the 
bright moonligbt, Charles knew them to be Don 
Christobal and Don Pompeo. 

"What means this Interruption, senores?" he 
Said, haughtily. "Retire." 

"Not without these ladies," rejoined Don Chris- 
tobal. 

"Ton are mistaken, senor," said Charles. "Do 
you not see that you cause the ladies great alarm?" 

"Possibly we may — but that cannot be helped," 
rejoined Don Christobal. "We are sorry to Inter- 
rupt your töte-ä,-t^te, but you must be pleased to ex- 
cuse US. Come with me, senora!" he cried, seizing 
the Infanta^s hand. 

"And do you come with me, madam," added Don 
Pompeo, taking the hand of the other lady. 

"Let go your hand instantly, senor, or by Heaven, 
you will repent it!" cried Charles. "This lady de- 
sires to stay with me." 

"That is easily to be peroeived," rejoined Don 
Christobal. "But I do not intend she shall. Come 
along, madam!" 
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Don Pompeo at the same time tried to force 
away the other lady. 

"Unliand me instantly, senor, I command you," 
cried the Infanta to Don Christobal. 

"Not yet," he replied, with a langh. , 

Finding there was no alternative, Maria took off 
her mask, and her featnres being thns revealed to 
the astonished Don Christobal, he instantly recog- 
nised the Infanta, and falling on his knee before 
her, he exclaimed, "Pardon, princess, pardon! I 
took you for Dona Casilda." 

"And I took you for my wife, Dona Flor," cried 
Don Pompeo to the other lady, who had likewise 
nnmasked. 

"You have been guilty of a great indiscretion, 
sonores," said Charles, taking off his vizard. "Bat 
you must forget whom you have seen — do you un- 
derstand?" 

"Perfectly," replied both cavaliers addressed; 
"your highness need have no apprehension." 

At this moment voices were heard, and several 
persons were seen Coming down the avenue. 

"It is the king, with the Conde-Duque," said 
Don Christobal. 

"The king! oh, Heavens! I shall be discovered,** 
cried the Infanta. 

"Take refuge in yonder pavüion, princess," said 
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Don Christobal. "His majesty is not likelj to 
Visit it." 

"ShaU I go there?" seid Maria to her atten- 
dant. 

"No, no," replied the lady; "anywhere but there. 
Princess, 70U must not go." 

"She must, or slie will be discovered," cried 
Charles. ^^Try to detain the king for a moment, 
sefores." 

"We will," replied Don Christobal, hurrying oflf 
with Don Pompeo towards the avenue. 

Charles then took the Infanta^s band, and would 
have conducted her to the pavilion, but the lady 
stopped them. 

^^Prince," she cried, ''the Infanta must not enter 
that pavilion." 

"But I will leave her at the door," rejoined 
Charles. "Do not hesitate, Maria." 

"She shall not go, I repeat," said the lady 
peremptorily. 

"What is to be done?" cried the Infanta. "The 
king will be here in a moment." 

"Have no fear, princess," rejoined the lady. 
"The Conde-Duque is with him." 

"But I dare not meet my brother. I will hide 
somewhere," cried the Infanta. And she flew to- 
wards a bosquet, followed by Charles and the lady. 

Scarcely had they concealed themselves amongst 
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thß shrube, whea the boat containing Grraham, De 
Cea, and the two ladies, crossed the lake, and landed 
ita partj. 

IX. 

How the Tables were tnmed apon Bupklpg^am. 

When the king got to the foot of the avenue, 
he stopped, ajid said to Olivarez, 

"I must now call upon your excellency to ex- 
plain why you have brought me here?" 

"Accompany me to yonder pavilion, and your 
curiosity shall be satisfied, sire," rejoined- Olivarez. 

"On, then, to the pavilioni" exclaimed Philip. 

But he was stopped by Don Christobal, who, 
placing himsfilf in the way, said, '^I pray. your 
majesty not to enter that pavilion." 

"Why not?" demanded Philip. 

"Because you "wiE intemupt a t^te-^t^te." 

"Between whom?" demanded the lang. 

"Speak out," said Olivarez. 

"Between two important personages," replied 
Don Christobal, scarcely knowing what he said. 
"Your excellency will be sony if you do not take 
my advice," he added significantly to the Gonde- 
Duque. "I have good reasons for ofFering it." 

"A Word with you, Don Christobal," said the 
king, takingk him aside. "Answer me frankly and 
you may prevent an unpleasant discovery." 
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"Such is my wish, sire," repKed Don Christobal. 
"I am quite sure the discovery will be disagreeable 
to your majesty." 

"But I must know who is in the pavilibn." 

"Excuse me, sire, I dare not inform you." 

"I will have an answer," said Philip. "Is the 
countess there?" 

"What countess, sire?" 

"Do not equivocate. I ask you if the Countess 
Olivarez is in yonder pavilion?" 

"I have reason to believe she is there, sire," re- 
plied Don Christobal, thinking she was the lady in 
attendance upon the Infanta. 

"And the duke?" 

"The duke, sirel" 

"Ay, the Duke of Buckingham. You see I 
know it. His grace is there." 

"Since your majesty will have it so, I will not 
presum© to contradict jcm^^^ replied Don Christobal, 
who was- now completely mystified. 

"Let US leave the pavilion unvisited, and retum 
to the pidace," observed the king to Olivarez. "I 
am satisfied with what I have just heard." 

"But I am not," said the Conde-Duque. "And 
I must beg your majesty to go on with me." 

"Nay, if you are determined, be it so," rejoined 
Philip. 
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And lie proceeded with bis attendants towards 
the pavilion. 

On the waj thither he encountered Graham and 
De Cea, and the two ladies with them. 

Philip commanded the party to unmask, and the 
injonction being obeyed, a discovery ensued which 
resulted in Dona Casilda and Dona Flor being trans- 
ferred to the care of Don Christobal and Don Pompeo. 

The king had hoped that the delay caused by 
this incident would give time to those within the 
pavilion to escape, and he was somewhat surprised 
when, as he approached the little structure, the door 
opened, and the Duke of Buckingham and a lady 
issued from it. 

The lady was masked, but not so the dnke. 

The lady, whom Philip and several others feit 
certain was the Countess Olivarez, appeared em- 
barrassed and uneasy, and clung to the duke's arm; 
but Buckingham manifested no concem. Making 
an obeisance to the king, he moved slowly on. 

As he expected, however, he was stopped by 
Olivarez. 

"I have a word to say to your grace," remarked 
the Conde-Duque. 

^^As many as your excellency pleases on some 
fitting occasion, but not now,'* replied Buckingham. 

"All I desire to ask is whether you have been 
long in that pavilion?" said Olivarez. 
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"Yonr excellency is cnrious. Perhaps five 
minutes — perhaps ten — perhaps half an honr. I 
came there affcer the fireworks." 

"And the lady has been with you all the time?" 
pnrsued Olivarez. 

"That is a qnestion I mnst really decline to 
answer/' i^aid Bnckingham. 

"Tour grace is perfectly right," replied Philip. 

"Stay!" eried Olivarez. "I have not yet done. 
I must beg the lady to unmask." 

"The request is absurd," rejoined Bnckingham. 
"Possibly her hnsband may be present." 

"For that very reason I mnst insist," said Oli- 
varez. 

"I recommend yon not to do so," remarked 
Philip. "Let them go on." 

Olivarez, however, was not to be gainsaid^ bat 
called out: 

"Madam, I order you to unmask." 

"Hold, madam!" cried Bnckingham. "Before 
you comply, let me say one word to his excellency." 

"I will listen to no remarks," rejoined Olivarez. 
** unmask, madam, unmask!" 

"Save me! oh! save me!" exclaimed the lady, 
in piteous accents. 

"I would willingly save you, but I have not the 
power," rejoined Buckingham. "Since his excel- 
lency commands you to unmask, you must com^Vj« 
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But he wjll regret bis foUy , whaa he Suis it is bis 
owu wife ." 

"Wbat, mj lord dukel" exclaimed the Idng. 
^'Would you bave us believe tbis is tbe Ooimtess 
OHvarez?" 

"I wouldbave you belieise yaur own eyes, sire, 
not my assertion," replied Buckii^^bam^ witb an 
exul4üig glance at Olivarez. 

Bat bis glance of triumpb cbanged to one of 
confasion as tbe lady witbdrew ber mask, disclosipg 
a young and bandsome countenauce. 

Tbe features, bowever, were not tiiose of the 
Countess Oliviirez. 

A derisive laugb from the Conde-Duque, in 
wbicb ^ "tbe beholdens joined, added to Backing- 
bam^s rage and mortification. 

"Wbj, tbis is better tban tbe comedy we .have 
just witnessed," said Philip, laughing. 

"I was one «f tbe actresses in that comedy, sire/' 
Said the lady. 

" Cheated by an actress! " exdaimed Buckingluun. 

"Yes, my lord duke, by an actress," rejoined 
Olivarez. '^ Madam, you may xetira Your part k 
played." 

On tbis, tbe actress resumed ber mask, and with- 
dcew. 

"Lope de Vega must bave given you a hint for 
tbis plot," said the king, laugbing. 
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"No, sire, the ide* xb eäütfAy my own,*' implied 
Olivarez. "This is all the retaliation I nueän to 
take upon the Duke of Badkingham for ithe injury 
he intended me." 

" You have made me i^remely ridieulons, that 
I admit, my lord," cried Buckingham. ''Bot it te a 
pity the counftoBS is aot here to join in the läugh 
against me/^ 

''The countess is here/' she vepUed, steppikig 
forward "Are y(m satisfied, my lord?** she^ded, 
removing her mask. 

"Oh, madaml bow yoti iiave deoeived ine!" 
cried Buckingham. 

"Yon have deceiyed yourself, my lord duke," 
rejoined the countess. "I revealed all to tby faiHS- 
band, and we oontrived this scheme to punisfa ycmr 
presumption. 'Hai ha! ha!'' 

Again there was a general laugh, in «which 
Buckingham himaelf thought it best to join. 

"Wen, I oim I have been fadrly takeib ih," he 
Said. "The Gonde-Duqve «aay congratnlate bim- 
seif upon the treasure he possesseB. HenoeCorward 
he can never be jealous." 

"I never have been jealous, my lotd," said OM- 
varez, sharply. "Have I, madAm?" 

"Youhave had no cause for jealousy," ^ereplied 

"Certainly, Lope de Vega flii»t have had a 
band in this," laughed the king. "But you have 
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not explained how 70a chanced to be here, countess," 
he added. 

"I came here with the Infanta, sire," she replied. 

"What! is the Infanta here?" cried Philip. 

"Yes, sire," she replied, stepping forward and 
unmasking. ^ 

"The comedy will never end," said Philip. "It 
would not snrprise me to find that the prince him- 
self has a part in it." 

"Only that of spectator, sire," replied Charles, 
advancing. 

"So you are herel" exclaimed Philip. "By 
Santiago! I mnst have some explanation." 

"All shall be explained anon, and to your majesty's 
satisfaction," replied Olivarez. "Has the prince con- 
sented?" he added in a whisper to the Infanta. 

"Alas! no!" she rejoined, in the same tone. 
"He refuses." 

"Eefuses!" exclaimed Olivarez. "He shall not 
quit Madrid tili I have wrang consent from him. 
Sire, let us retura to the palace. I shall have mnch 
to say to you to-morrow." 

"Come with me, Maria," said Philip. "I shall 
not lose sight of you again." 

The Infanta took the king's arm, and Charles 
walked on her other side, as they proceeded up the 
avenue to the palace. 

EHD OV THE FIFTH BOOK. 



BOOK VI. 

EI Jü£00 DE CANAS. 



I. 

H« w ChaMes annoBttced Üb Depli^tare to the King. 

On tlie mondng afibor the f4fce at the Buen 
Eetiro, Philjp, haviog made an ap{>omtment with the 
minister, drove to the palace, and, on entering hts 
cabmiBt, found Olivarez and the Nuncio waiting for 
him. 

"Tour majesty wfll anderstand why I am here," 
Said the Nuncio. "It is to confer with you in re- 
gard to the proposed nuurriage hetween the Prixioe 
of Wales and the Infanta. Acting by my advice, 
the Infanta obtained last night a decisive answer 
from the prinee. He declines to conform." 

"I lament to hear it,*' replied Philip. "His con- 
veröicfn wonld have been a greöt tmimj/h to the 
faith, füTüd the fidlure wiU be a deep disappointmeöt 
to^s Holiness^' 

"We have reeeived a temporary iehe<5k, bat at^ 
not defeated,'' observed the Nuncio. 

"Howl Do yoa still indalge a hope of sueoessP^' 
oried ttlie Oking. 

"Most assaredly," replied the Nuncio-, "bat i/ifq 
most have recoorse to more «tringest aoteasurißt. The 
Conde-Duque will inform yoar highness that tbe 
prinee designs to retam to England.'' 
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"Is this SO?" asked PhiHp. 

"Yes, sire," replied Olivarez. "The Duke of 
Backingham informs me tkat bis highness kas just 
received a letter firom King James, wherein bis ma- 
jesty complains of the delay in regard to the mar- 
riage, and enjoins bis son's immediate retum." 

"Bnt tbis you will not pennit, sire," said tbe 
Nuncio. 

"I see not bow I can prevent it," replied Pbilip. 

"Heaven bas placed tbe prince in your bands," 
rejoined tbe Nuncio, "and you will be wanting to 
yourself , sire — you will be wanting in duty to our 
Cburcb — if you allow bim to depart witbout first 
accomplisbing bis conversion." 

"But you teil me be bas absolutely refused," said 
Pbilip. "I cannot force bim into compliance." 

"Time and persuasion may accomplisb mucb," 
remarked tbe Nuncio, witb a significant smile. 

"Tbis sudden cbange in tbe prince's sentiments 
bas been wrougbt by Buckingbam," observed Oli- 
varez, "wbose aim is now to break off tbe match. 
His bigbness sbowed every disposition to recant, and 
would bave done so, but for tbe baneful represen- 
tations of bis favourite." 

"Tbe prinoe is perfectly tractable, I am con- 
vinced," remarked tbe Nuncio. "Get rid of Buck- 
ingbam, and tbere will be no furiber difficulty." 
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"But how shall we get rid of him?" exdaimed 
Philip. "He will not leave without the prince." 

"He must, and shall," said Olivarez. 

"Bat Charles will not remain after his favoarite's 
departure," remarked the king. 

"Not Yoluntarily, perhaps, sire," rejoined Oli- 
varez, significantly; "but he will stay, neverthe^ 
less." 

"Detain him, sire," said the Nancio. "Let him 
not escape from your hands, or you will be greatly 
to blame. His captivity — if captivity it can be 
called — will neither be irksome nor of long dura- 
tion, for if the present adverse influence be removed, 
I will engage that his conversion shall be speedily 
accomplished. Your duty to the Church is para- 
mount to every other consideration. I call upon 
you to assist in bringing back Charles Stuart to the 
fold." 

Before Philip could make any reply, an usher 
announced the prince and the Duke of Buckingham. 

"Be firm, sire," said the Nuncio, rising to 
depart. 

"Stay," cried Philip. "I wish you to be present 
at this interview." 

After the customary greetings had passed between 
Charles and the king, Philip remarked: 

"Your highness, I understand, has just received 
a letter from the king your father?" 
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"I have, sire," replied Charles; "and it is in re- 
ference to that letter tliat I have come te youi« ma- 
jesty. My immediate retum to England' appesH» ab- 
solutefy necessaiyi The king my fathev conplains 
sadly of my prolonged absence. His health is de- 
clining, as your majesty is aware, and he needs my 
attention^ If there were any likelihood of an earl^r 
completion of the marriage-treaty, his majesty wonld' 
consent to my sojoum here tili the afilui* ceuld be set- 
tled, bat as he cannot anticipate this , he has recallM 
me. I need not say that the necessity I am under 
of obeying his Orders is a great grief to me, btit I 
cannot refuse compliance- with them. I have there- 
fore come to announce my carly departure to yonr 
majesty, and' to thank you for the truly royai hospi- 
tality yon- have shown me during my stay." After 
a brief panse, he addfed, "In regard to the* mairiage^ 
I have this proposition to make. On the arrival of 
the dispensation, the ceremony cim be perfbrmed by 
pioxy, and I will entreat your majesty to be my re- 
presentative on the- occasioni" 

"I would fain hope that such a course may be 
avoided'," said Olivare«. "If your highness departs 
while the treaty is still in abeyance, it will be 
thought that the marriage is brofcen off. " 

"Is there any chance that the marriage will take 
place soon?^' said Buckingham. 

"When we obtain the dispensation from his Holi- 
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ness there shall be no further dday on our part," re- 
plied Olivarez. 

"That has ever been the answer," said Bucking- 
ham. "My royal master's patience is exhausted, and 
indeed he entertains the belief that the Pope will 
not graut the dispensation." 

"There he is wrong, my lord duke," remarked 
the Nuncio. "His Holiness eamestly desires the ful- 
filment of the match, and will promote it to the ut- 
most of his power. I authorise you to cönvey my 
assurance to Bang James, that so far as the Sover^ign 
Pontiff is concemed there shall be little further de- 
lay. The affair, I hope, will be speedily settled." 

"But upon what terms?" demanded Buckingham. 

"Upon terms that will be perfectly satisfactory 
to the prince, I make no doubt," said tho< Nuncio. 

"His highness must feel grateful for the Pope's 
conmdei»»tion," said Buckingham. 

"I entreat your highness to continue my guest a 
little longer," said Philip. "Your sudden departure 
will distress the Infanta, and on her aecount I urge 
you to stay, if only for a few weeks, when I trust 
the matter may be completed. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham can proceed to England at once. His pre- 
sence will be a consolation to your royal father, and 
he can give the king assurance of your speedy ar- 
rival with your bride." 
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"Can I, with safety, give him such assurance, 
sire?" asked the duke. 

"Most certainly," iuterposed Olivarez. 

"Does this arrangement meet with your high- 
ness^s approval?'^ said Buckingham , addressing 
Charles. "Am I to go alone? I do not think the 
king your father will be satisfied." 

"I am sure he will not," said Charles. "Despite 
the inducements held out to me hy your majesty, I 
must therefore adhere to my plan." 

"Your highness will do wrong to depart," said 
the Nuncio. "Let the Duke of Buckingham go first, 
as proposed by his majesty." 

"On all accounts I urge your highness to stay 
for a hrief period," added Olivarez. 

"You will not disohlige me by leaving me thus 
suddenly, prince," said Philip. "I really cannot 
part with you." 

"But I cannot disobey the Jking my father, »ire. 
He has recalled me." 

"Send Word by his grace that I will not let you 
go," said Philip. 

"Were I to send such a message as that, be 
would think I am detained," replied Charles. 

"What matter if he should think so?" remarked 
Olivarez. 

"Prince," said Buckingham to Charles, "you 
were entrusted to my Charge by your royal father. 
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I cannot consent that jou shonld remain here after 
my departnre. Ton have been summoned by the 
king, and must retnm to England." 

"Must retumi" echoed Olivarez. "Your pre- 
Bumption goes too far, my lord. I trost hiB bigh- 
ness will convince you that yon bave no autbority 
over bim." 

"Your excellency bad best speak out," said 
Buckingbam, "and teil bis bigbness, in piain terms, 
tbat be is a prisoner. If sucb be tbe ease, I am a 
prisoner likewise, for I sball not depart witbout 
bim." 

"You will leave Madrid witbin twenty-four bours, 
my lord duke," said Pbilip. 

"Witb tbe prince, sire?" 

"Alone," rejoined tbe king. 

"I cannot misunderstand tbis injunction, sire," 
said Cbarles. "I now see tbe position in wbicb I 
bave placed myself. I came bere because I believed 
— and would bave maintained tbe belief, if called 
upon — tbat Pbilip IV. of Spain was tbe soul of 
loyalty and bonour. It seems I was mistaken." 

"His majesty acts by my advice, prince," said 
Olivarez. "He knows tbat tbe Duke of Buckingbam 
is animated by a spirit of determined bostility to 
bimself and bis cabinet — tbat be is secretly op- 
posed to tbe matcb — and desiring tbat you sbould 
not be subjected to sucb banefal infiuence, be re- 
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moves him. If bis majesty seeks to detain you for 
a Short time longer, it is merely in the hope i^ — in 
the belief, indeed — tbat all will be satisfactorily 
arranged.'* 

"Are you willing to remain, prince?" said Philip. 

"Tour majesty has prevented me from answering 
the question," said Charles. 

"Hear me, sire," said Buckingham. "The Eng- 
lish fleet has arrived off Santander. I scarcely think 
the Earl of Kutland, who commands it, will be will- 
ing to sail without the prince.'' 

"His majesty will treat that threat with the 
scom it deserves," remarked Olivarez, disdainfuUy. 

"The prince shall leave Spain in any manner he 
pleases," said Philip. 

"Sire!" exclaimed Olivarez. 

"The prince, I repeat, is free to depart now, or 
at any time," said Philip. "Far be it from me to 
detain him against his inclinations." 

"Then I have misunderstood you, sire," eried 
Charles. 

"You have," replied Philip, disregarding the 
looks addressed to him by Olivarez and the Nuncio. 
"If I have displayed over-anxiety to detain you, it 
has been from the belief that we could arrange the 
matter. But I will say no more on this head. I 
leave the decision entirely to yourself. If your de- 
parture is abrupt, it will be thought that our good 
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undetstanding lias bisen interrapted. Stfty with me 
a week longer, and I shall be content'* 

"I wül gladly do so," repHed Charles, "but I 
cannot send away the Duke of Buckingbam." 

"Let bim staj, then," said Philip. 

''All cbance of accomplishihg onr objeet is at an 
end," whispered Olivarez to the Nundo. 

"Something may. be done in a week," rejoined 
the latter. 

"Not since Buckingham is allowed to remain," 
said Olivarez. 

"I am sorry to lose you so soön, prince," said 
Philip, "bnt I will do my best to make the remain- 
der of yonr stay agreeable to you." 

"Tour majesty bas done far too much already," 
retumed Charles. ''I shall write to the king my 
father announcing my immediate retum." 

Making an obeisance to the king, he then with- 
drew with Buckingham. 

IL 

The Oloak and the Sword. 
MmNIGHT. 

A coach drove into the Prado, and set down two 
cavaliers, who, bidding the coachman await their re- 
tum, proceeded along the footpath leading in the 
direction of the Puerta de Becoletos. 
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They were muffled in their cloaks, and wore 
their hats pnlled over the brow, so as effectually to 
conceal their featores. That they were bound npon 
ßome amoroos errand was certain. Each carried a 
dark lantem beneath bis mantle, and one of them 
was provided witb a rope-ladder. The points of 
their long rapiers appeared below their cloaks. 

They moved along in silence, unconscions that 
they were cautionsly followed by two other persona 
muffled in cloaks like themselves, and armed in like 
manner, who had issued from among the trees skirt- 
ing the read. 

At length the foremost gallants came to a large 
casa, in front of which was a garden surronnded hy 
high walls like those of a convent. In this wall 
there was a gate, which they tried, hoping it might 
be left nnfastened, bnt it did not yield. They next 
glanced around, büt conld perceive no one, for those 
who followed had concealed themselves. 

Apprehending no danger, the gallants proeeeded 
with their work. Quickly securing the rope-ladder 
to the top of the wall, they monnted, drew the 
ladder after them, and descended on the other side. 

As soon as they had disappeared, the two per- 
sons who were watching them came np, and one of 
them remarked to the other: 

"Rose's Information was correct. They are 
about to make the attempt/' 
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"Sliall we give the alarm?" rejoined the other. 

"No, let US wait here," retomed the first 
Speaker. ^^Tliey are sure to come out by this 
gate." 

Leaving ihem to keep watcb, we will now follow 
the two gallants, who had obtained admittance to 
the garden. 

Moving with noiseless footsteps, and keeping 
dose to the wall, they proceeded towards the casa, 
but on nearing it could discem no sign that they 
were expected. All seemed bnried in repose. They 
did not dare to give any signal to make known 
their presence, but waited patiently. 

At last the slight creaking of a casement an- 
nounoed that some one was Coming forth, and in 
another moment a female figure, wrapped in a 
mantilla, and with her features concealed by a black 
velvet mask, was seen upon the terrace. 

Not doubting for a moment that it was Casilda 
whom he beheld, Graham flow towards her, and 
woold have given ntterance to a few passionate 
words expressive of bis delight, but she checked him 
by a gesture imposing silence, and they then hurried 
towards the garden gate. 

"Have you the key?" asked Gbraham, as they 
reached it. 

Without a word she gave it to him, and in an- 
other moment the gate was unlockcd. 
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"Now you are mine — mine only, Casilda," ciied 
Graham. "You quit your father^s house to become 
my bride." 

Even to this address the masked female made no 
reply, and the door being opened, Graham started 
back, on perceiving the two cavaliers stationed outside. 

"Confusion!" he exclaimed. "We are discovered. 
What ifl to be done?" 

For a moment he remained irresolute, not know- 
ing whether to advance or retreat, but then deciding 
upon the bolder course, he cried: 

"Who are you, senores? — and what do yon 
want?" 

"Who we are matters little," replied a voice, 
which Graham at once recognised as that of Don 
ChristobaL "We are here to protect the Conde 
Saldana from robbers.'' 

"We are caballeros, as we will quickly convince 
you, not robbers," rejoined Graham, haughtily. 

"The Conde de Saldana will account you the 
worst of robbers, for you are attempting to steal &om 
him his chief treasure — his daughter. Luckily, we 
have been informed of your purpose, and are in time 
to prevent it." 

"We have allowed you to proceed thus far with 
your project, in order that you should not be able 
to deny it," said the other, whose yoice prodaimed 
him to be Don Pompeo. 
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^^Bose has betrayed us! Fool that I was to trast 
her!" cried Graham. "Oor scheine is defeated," he 
added in a low yoice to the masked female. "Regain 
the house as qnickly as you can, and leaye us to 
setde with them." 

Bat she clong to him as if she could not tear 
herseif away. 

"Forgive me for what I have done, Sir 
Bichard," she mnrmnred. "I was impelled to it 
by jealonsy." 

"This is not Casilda's voice," cried Graham, 
starting. "Unmask yonrself at once, senora, and 
satisfy my donbts." 

And as the damsel tremblingly obeyed, he held 
his lantem towards her, and discovered the featores 
of Böse. 

**Bose!" he exclaimed. ^'Malediction! have I 
been duped?" 

"How is this, Don Bicardo?" cried Don Christo- 
bal, laughing derisively. "You have got the maid 
instead of the mistress." 

"A capital jest," laughed Don Pompeo. "You 
have been fairly tricked, Don Bicardo — ha! ha! 
ha!" 

^^You shall find it no jest, I can promise you, 
senores," cried Graham, fiercely. *'Away, minion!" 
he added to Böse, who fled towards the house. 

No sooner was he freed from her, than Gr&hftssL 
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drew bis rapier, and springing throngb the gate, 
confronted the others. He was foUowed by De Cea, 
who closed the gate after him. 

On seeing them advance in this hostile fashion, 
Don Christobal and Don Fompeo stepped back a 
few paces, drew their rapiers, and stood on goard. 

"If I am not mistaken, the Duke de Cea is with 
you, senor," cried Don Pompeo. 

"I am here," rejoined the duke. 

"I am glad of it," said Don Pompeo. "I have 
an account to settle with you.^' 

"You shall find me prompt to discharge it," said 
De Cea. 

While these few words were exchanged, rapid 
preparations had been made on eitber side for the 
conflict 

Graham and De Cea threw their icloaks on the 
ground, but each retained bis dark lantem. Their 
adyersaries unfastened their mantles, bat held them 
on the left arm for use, offensive and defensive, in 
the fight. 

"Do not neglect my instructions, amigo/' said 
De Cea in a low tone to Graham. 

"Fear nothing," replied the other. 

"Come on, Don Bioardo, I am ready for you," 
cried Don ChristobaL 

"And I for you, duke," added Don Pompeo to 
De Cea. 
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" We will not keep yon waiting, senores,'' replied 
those addressed. 

In another moment all fonr were engaged. 

To any one who conld have witnessed ihe con- 
flict it wonld have been a curions aiglit Graham 
held liis lantem before bim so as to tbrow its ligbt 
upon bis adyersaiy, wbo awaited bis attack witb bis 
cloak looselj wrapped round bis left ann. It soon 
became evident tbat Don Cbristobal was yery expert 
in tbe use of tbe doak, for be contrived to obstract 
all Orabam's tbrnsts witb it, and nearly sncceeded 
in flinging it over bis antagonist's bead. 

On bis side, Orabam, wbo bad been well scbooled 
by De Cea, resorted to many dexteroos manoauvres 
to perplex bis Opponent. Sometimes, be presented 
tbe lantem above bis bead — tben beld it in front 
— anon, after biding it for a time bebind bis back^ 
be produeed it nnexpectedly at tbe side, dazzling 
bis antagonist witb tbe ligbt. 

All tbis time tbe combatants were intercbanging 
rapid passes, but as yet neitber bad snstained any 
injury. 

At lengtb^ boweyer, Don Cbristobal, fatigaed 
witb tbe weigbt of bis doak, dropped bis left arm 
for a moment to rest it, and bis foot becoming 
entangled in tbe mande, be feil just as be was in 
tbe act of making a lonnge. 

Of course be was now entirely at Grabam's 
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mercy, bat the latter disdained to take advantage 
of the accident, and allowed him to rise, offering to 
renew the combat, but this Don Christobal declined. 

Meantime, the conflict continued between the Cea 
and Don Pompeo, and threatened a serious termi- 
nation, both adversaries being evidenüy inforiated, 
when shouts were heard, and a patrol conld be seen 
hunying to the spot 

"Fly! flyl" cried Don Christobal "The watch 
are npon us. We shall all be arrested/' 

But the combatants were too much excited to 
heed the waming, and were still foriouslj engaged, 
when the patrol, consisting of a dozen men and an 
o£ßcer, all well armed, came up, and rashing between 
them, beat down their blades. 

As not unj&equentlj happened on sach occasioiia, 
those who had jast been engaged in deadly strife 
now anited together in an attack apon the watch. 

In the struggle that ensaed, Don Christobal^s 
sword was broken, and being thus rendered defence- 
less, he was seized by ihe watch, who attempted to 
carry him oflT. 

Jai^t at the same moment Don Pompeo was 
oyerpowered and disarmed. Both oavaliers called 
out to their late opponents to rescae them, and they 
did not call in yain, for Graham and De Cea threw 
themselves with sach fdry pn -the patrol, that the 
latter were compelled to let go their captives. 
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All foor then took to flight, speeding off in dif- 
ferent directions, and, though the patrol attempted 
pnrsoit, they did not succeed in making a captore. 



IIL 

How Graham and D« Cea went to the EseoriaL 

Almost in a state of distraction at tbe misad-* 
yentore of the preceding night, Graham repaired, 
next daj, to the Gasa Saldana, determined, if pos- 
sible, to obtain an interview with Casilda. Bnt on 
his arrival at the casa, he ascertained, to his infinite 
yezation, that the conde had qnitted Madrid at an 
early hoor that moming, taking with him his 
daughter and her attendant, Bosa 

Thus baMed, he sought De Cea. The yonng 
dnke was as much perplexed as himself, having 
just discoyered by means of his confidential yalet, 
who was accustomed to conyey billets to her, that 
Dona Flor had likewise qnitted Madrid early that 
moming with her husband. The ntmost mystery 
was observed in regaid to their moyements, no one 
appearing to know whither they were gone. LitÜe 
doubt, howeyer, was feit by De Cea that they had 
aecompanied the conde and Casilda. All commnni* 
cation, therefore, was eompletely cut off between 
the loyers. 

"Your chance is oyer, J fear, amigo,'' observed 
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De Cea. "Like your prince, you will be obliged 
to qvat Spain without a wife. By this time, you 
may depend upon it, the old conde lias put it out 
of your power to trouble bim furtber by wedding 
bis daugbter to Don Cbristobal." 

"But Gasilda would never consent to sucb a 
Step!" cried Qrabam. "Sbe detests Don Cbris- 
tobaL" 

"Dona Flor detests Don Pompeo," rejoined De 
Gea; "bat still be is ber busband* You mufft bear 
the misfortune witb pbilosopby." 

"I came to you for aid and comfort in my 
distress," cried Orabam. "But you drive me to 
despair." 

"Wbat would you bave me say or do? I cannot 
give you false bopes. You bave lost your mistress. 
But you bave yourself to blame. You ougbt not to 
bave trusted Kose." 

"I see my error now it is too late," rejoined 
Qrabam, witb a groan. 

"Well, it will teacb you caution, sbould you 
ever again be similarly circumstanced," remarked 
De Cea. 

"Tbat is impossible," cried Grabam. "I can 
never love again." 

"You tbink so now, but tbe wound will soon 
beal," rejoined De Gea. "I feel very disconsolate 
myaelf , but I baye not come to tbe conclusion tbat 
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Dona Flor is my last love. A ride in the Prado 
will tnm your thonghts into a new Channel, and 
help to cheer you." 

Graham assented to the proposition, thongh he 
had little hope of relief firom it As they were rid- 
ing along the Calle de Alcala, they encoontered 
Don Christobal, who was likewise on horseback. He 
eyed them stemly as they passed him. 

"Are you still of the same opinion now?" re- 
marked Graham to the yoang duke. "Do you be* 
Ueve he is married to Casilda?" 

"I know not what to think," replied De Cea. 
"But I will have him watched." 

The surveillance under which Don Christobal 
was placed by De Cea produced no satisfactoiy 
result The object of it went about just as usual, 
appeared daily at court, rode in the Prado in the 
evening, and attended all the entertainments giyen 
by the king. But he declined to answer any 
inquiries as to the Conde de Saldana and bis 
daughter. 

Five days thus passed by — five anxious days 
to Graham — and still he had obtained no tidings 
whatever of Casilda, and as the period of the 
prince's departure was close at band, he began to 
fear he should quit Spain without beholding her 
again. 

On the aftcmoon of the sixth day he waa «ksisL^ 
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in bis Chamber at the palace, brooding upon bis 
griefs, wben a damsel, draped in a mantUla, sud- 
denly entered. 

Siipposing it to be Casilda, be uttered a jojful 
cry, and started to bis feet, but be was quickly im* 
deceiyed, as tbe damsel disolosed ber featores. 

"Böse!" be exclaimed, in anger and disappoint- 
ment. "Wbat brings you bere? Are you come to 
rejoice over tbe misery you baye caused? Be satia- 
fied — yonr vengeance is complete." 

"Tbink better of me," sbe rejoined. "I was 
goaded to wbat I did by jealousy. Listen to me 
for a few moments, and tben pour all yoar rage 
upon me, if you please. Words cannot teil the 
force of tbe passion I have feit for you. My love 
bas been utterly unrequited, but tbe flame, thougfa 
it bad nothing to feed upon but my own beart, did 
not become extinguisbed, but bumt fiercely as 
ever. I tried to smotber it, but in yain. You 
sbould baye pity for me, Sir Bichard, for the pangs 
of jealousy are bard to bear, and mine were in* 
tolerable.'' 

"I cannot pity you — I cannot forgive you," 
Said Graham, stemly. "You baye wronged me too 
deeply." 

"Hear me out, and tben judge me," sbe re- 
joined. "To understand my conduct, you must 
place yourself in my position. You must know how 
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fierce and ardent is my nature. Loving yon as I 
did, I conld not bear that another shonld possess 
you. Eegardless of all consequences to mjself , to 
yon, and to Dona Casilda, I betrayed yonr plan, 
and the elopement was prevented." 

"You avow your perfidy, and yet hope for for- 
giyeness!*' cried Graham. "Expect it not'^ 

"What made me perfidious? Wbat made me 
seek revenge? Love — love for yon, SirBichard — 
jealoosy of Dona Casilda." 

"Well, be content You have wreaked your 
▼engeanoe upon us both. Trouble me no more, but 
depart.'* 

"A few words more, and I have done. I shall 
neyer see you again, Sir Eichard, and I therefore 
desire to set myself right with you. I am not the 
base, vindictive creature you imagine, but a hapless, 
loving girl^ who has been tortured well-nigh to 
madness by jealousy. Dona Casilda has forgiven 
me. Why should not yoti forgive me?" 

"Can you undo the mischief you have done?" 
cried Graham. 

"I can," she replied. "I have come to teil 
yoTL so." 

"Is Casilda not wedded to Don Christobal?" 
demanded Graham. 

"She is not — she may still be yours." 

"Heaven be thanked for the iutelligencel" <»x^^ 
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Graham. "But can I believe you? You have de- 
ceived me once/' 

"You may trust me now," she rejoined. "I 
have repented of my conduct, and am anxious to 
repair the wrong I have done. I must render jus- 
tice to Dona Casilda. I thought her incapable of 
devoted affection to you, bnt I was mistaken. She 
has convinced me that she loves you truly. When 
you leam what has occurred since that unlncky 
night, you will think so." 

"Speak! I am all attention," cried Qraham. 

"Hear me, then, with patience," saidBose, "and 
reserve your reproaches tili I have done. I own 
that I told the Conde de Saldana that you were 
about to carry off his daughter, and I also ac- 
quainted Don Ghristobal and Don Fompeo with the 
intended elopement To prevent all possibility of 
escape, Dona Casilda was locked in her Chamber, 
and I was permitted by the conde to personate her. 
Within an hour after the £ray at the garden gate, 
the Conde de Saldana, Dona Casilda, and myself, 
had quitted the casa, and were posting along — none 
but the conde knew whither. 

"Arrived at a small venta, we came to a halt, 
but did not alight fi:om the carriage in which we 
travelled, and the cause of our stoppage was pre- 
sently explained by the arriyal of another coach 
containing Don Pompeo and Dona Flor. Then we 
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set forward again, but had not proceeded- inore than 
half a league, when we were overtaken by a horse- 
man. It was Don Christobal. But he did not ac- 
companj us far. Dona Casilda refused to speak to 
him, and after a brief disconrse with the conde, he 
retumed to Madrid. We then pursued our way 
without further Interruption, and early in the mom- 
ing reached our destination, which proved to be the 
Escorial." 

"The Escorial! exclaimed Graham. "Is Ca- 
silda there? I have sought in vain to discover her 
retreat." 

"She has been at the Escorial ever since that 
night," rejoined Rose; "but precautions were taken 
by the conde to baffle your search, and that of the 
Duke de Cea. As Dona Flor was brought away at 
the same time by her husband, no Communica- 
tions could be made by her to the young duke. 
The marriage you dread so much would have taken 
place ere this, but for Dona Casilda's illness. The 
excitement she had gone through brought on fever. 
For two days her life was despaired of — and, in- 
deed, she declared she would prefer death to a 
Union with Don Christobal. Fortunately, no such 
sad fate awaited her, and I trust she is reserved 
for happier days. By careful nursing, Dona Flor 
and myself succeeded in bringing her through the 
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crisis of tbe fever, and she is now perfectly re- 
covered." 

"Thank Heaven for that!" exclaimed Graham, 
who had listened with deep interest to Bosses nar- 
ration. "But surely the conde's heart must now be 
touched, and he will no longer insist upon wedding 
her to one whom she hates." 

"The conde is a slave to his word," replied 
Böse, "and though bitterly deploring the necessity 
of the Step, he holds himself bound to give his 
daughter to Don Christobal, unless he shall be re- 
leased £rom his promise. If nothing happens to 
prevent it, the marriage will take place to-night." 

"To-night!" exclaimed Graham. "To-night!" 

"Ay, to-night," she repeated. "It was to teil 
you this that I came here. Had I been able to com- 
mnnicate with you before, I would have done so. 
But it was impossible. By the conde^s order I have 
never been allowed to quit the palace since we ar- 
rived there. This moming, by the aid of Dona 
Flor, who induced a monk to let me out, I was Mt 
to effect my escape, and as I had money enongh for 
the purpose I hired a coach, and drove off at. once 
to Madrid." 

"To-night!" exclaimed Graham, bewildered by 
the intelligence he had received. "You say the 
marriage is to take place to-night. Where is Don 
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Christobal? He was here — in Madrid — yester- 
day." 

*'He may be Lere still, for anght I know/' she 
replied. "But he will be at the Escorial to-night" 

"Unless prevented — unless prevented," cried 
Graham." 

"The marriage will be strictly private," con- 
tinued Rose. "None will be present at it save Don 
Fompeo and Dona Flor." 

"One not expected may be present," rejoined 
Graham. 

"If you appear I do not think the marriage can 
take place," said Rose. "But now I have fulfiUed 
my errand. I have told you all I had to say. Do 
you forgive me?" 

"From my heart," he rejoined. 

"Enough! that is all I ask. May you be suc 
cessful, Sir Richard! May you oyercome all [diffi- 
culties, and win your bride! And when you htwe 
won her, may you be happy with herl" 

"Will you go with me to the Escorial, Rose? 
You may be of use?" 

"No, my task is over. We must never meet 
again, Sir Richard — never! I have mastered my 
feelings, but I could not trust myself near you." 

"Perhaps it. is better so," sighed Graham. "Fare- 
well, Rose. Take this purse, I entreat you." 

"I take it, because I need money to r^tot\SL \ö 
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France. Farewell for ever, Sir Kicliard! Think 
sometimes upon one whose fault has been that she 
loved you too well! Think of her, and pity her!" 

Without waiting for a reply, she quitted the 
room. 

Graham^s first business was to seek the Duke de 
Cea, to whom he imparted what Kose had told him. 

After some minutes^ reflection, De Cea said: 

"Well, you may as well make up your mind to 
it. Dona Casilda will be married to-night.*' 

"But I cannot make up my mind to it," cried 
Graham. "I will stay the marriage." 

"You cannot stay it. It is written in the bock 
of fate." 

"A truce to this jesting! It is ill timed," cried 
Graham, angrily. "Will you assist me? — will you 
accompany me to the Escorial?" 

"I will," replied De Cea. "But I am not jesting 
when I assert that Casilda will be wedded to-night; 
but I do not say she will be wedded to Don 
Christobal." 

"Ha! I see — but do you think that possible?" 

"I think it certain, or I would not hold out the 
hope. Casilda shall be yours to-night" 

"Oh, my dear friend!" exclaimed Graham, joy- 
fuUy, "you raise me from despair. . You make me 
the happiest of men." 

"Calm yourself, amigo. A good deal has to be 
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done before the object can be accomplisbed, and you 
are not in a fit State to undertake it. Indeed, if 70a 
meddle in the matter it will fail — as certainly as 
tbe late attempt at elopement failed. Leave tbe 
affair to me, and I will answer for tbe resnlt." 

"I put myself in your bands. You sball bave 
tbe entire management of tbe business," said Gra- 
bam. "But let us start for tbe Escorial at once." 

"I sball not be ready for an bonr," said De 
Cea, witb provoking calmness. 

"Not for an bour!" cried Orabam, impatiently. 
"I cannot wait so long." 

"You bad better wait tban lose Casilda." 

"Well, well — I will do anytbing you enjoin," 
said Grabam. 

"My injunctions tben are, tbat you amuse your- 
self in tbe best way you can for an bour, and tben 
retum to me. It is now four o'clock. At five I 
sball expect you." 

" At five to a moment I will be bere," said Grabam. 

"Do not trouble yourself furtber about Don 
Cbristobal. You will mar my project if you at all 
interfere." 

"I resign myself entirely to your guidance. I 
will not even question you furtber." 

"Good! tben we sball succeed. Au revoir!" 

Grabam retumed at tbe appointed time, and 
found De Cea ready for departure. 
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Shortly afterwards, the two young men, mounted 
on fleet Andalnsian horses, and foUowed by half a 
dozen lacqueys in De Gea^s saperb livery, had passed 
throngh the Puerta de Segovia, and were gaUoping 
along the valley of Manzanares. 

Ere long they entered upon an arid waste, which 
seemed to grow more dreary and desolate as they 
advanced. Bumt to a dark red crust by the scorch- 
ing sun, the ground was strewn with enonnoos gra- 
nite boulders. With the exception of an occasional 
Bolitary venta, not a Single habitation was to be seen 
on the road. 

The savage region was bonnded on the right by 
the lofty ränge of the Guadarrama, and it was 
towards the foot of this mountainous barrier that the 
horsemen were riding. 

Nearer and nearer they approached the moun- 
tains, and after half an hour^s gradaal ascent 
reached a higher elevation, whence the whole of 
the stony region they had tracked coold be dis- 
oemed. 

Bat the coantry here was jast as stem and savage 
as they had jast qaitted. Nothing showed that they 
were near one of the grandest palaces in Spain; 
there were no noble domains, no woods, no park, 
no circling wall. All was waste as before — parched, 
tawny ground, covered with rocks, and rugged 
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picturesque mountains towering in front, and seem- 
ing to check farther progress in that direction. 

Bat the cavaliers had now nearly accomplished 
their rapid joumey. A lofty crucifix, planted on 
the summit of a huge rounded grey boolder, and 
from the singularity of its position producing a 
most striking effect, told them they had reached 
the precincts of the wondrous convent-palace reared 
by PhUip n. 

Not far from the crucifix, which was regarded 
with becoming reverence by De Cea and the lac- 
queys, there was a large elaborately-wrought iron 
gateway, adomed with the arms of Castile and 
Aragon. Passing throngh it, and entering a sort of 
park, the horsemen rode on, and presently reached 
an eminence, whence a stupendoos granite pile burst 
npon their gaze. The numerous gilded vanes, the 
lofty quadrangular towers, the steep sloping roofs, 
and grand central cupola of the mighty edifice — 
— then, and indeed now, the largest stmcture in 
Spain — were lighted np by the beams of the setting 
snn. Bat the lower parts of the stractare looked 
Btem and sombre as the ragged moontains by which 
it was sarroanded; and ere Graham had gazed at it 
for a few minates, the radiance had disappeared, 
and left the whole mass gloomy and grey. 

Shortly afterwards they dismoanted, and con- 
signing the horses to the lacqaeys, who proceedo^ 
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with tbem to the royal stables, the two yoiing men 
walked towards the principal entrance of the palace. 
Above the noble gateway were carved the royal 
arms of Spain, and above this vast stone escutcheon, 
in a niche, was set a statue of San Lorenzo, holding 
the Instrument of his martyrdom in one band, and 
a book in the other. Two gridirons were also 
sculptüred in bold relief over the doorway. 

The monastic char^cter of the edifice was pro- 
claimed to Graham by the numerous friars who 
were seen crossing it, or pacing to and fro along the 
cloisters. 

Bnt De Cea did not loiter in the court, but pro- 
ceeded at once to the church. 



IV. 

The Toamament with Canes. 

Desirous to show his royal guest as mach 
hononr on his departure as he had done on his 
arrival, Philip commanded a fresh series of festi- 
vities, which lasted without interraption for fiye 
days. 

The conclttding pageant, designed to eclipse all 
the previous shows in splendour, was a toumament 
with canes — an exhibition, borrowed from the 
Moors, in which the Spanish chivalry delighted. 
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Accordingly, lists were prepared in the principal 
cotirt of the palace. 

All the Windows^ and balconies overlooking the 
court were decorated with tapestry and costly stuffs, 
and gorgeous canopies, embroidered with the royal 
arms, and adomed with curtains of cloth of gold and 
silver, were prepared for the queen and the Infanta, 
and all the principal ladies of the court. 

When these Windows and balconies were occu- 
pied by cavaliers and dames in their riebest apparel, 
when the queen and the Infanta, or as she was now 
styled, the Princess of England, took their seats 
beneath the canopy designed for them, nothing could 
be more brilliant than the scene. The whole of the 
Space outside the lists was filled with cavaliers in 
magnificent liveries, and the eye ranged over a forest 
of nodding plumes of various hnes. 

As usual, the Infanta was attired in white satin, 
and her sole omaments were pearls; bat she looked 
pale, and traces of anxiety were visible in her 
countenance. It was noticed also by the meninas 
who stood behind her, and by others who had an 
opportunity of closely watching her, that she took 
little interest in the spectacle. 

The queen, however, appeared very lively, and 
seemed delighted with the show. She was magnifi- 
cently dressed in silver brocade, and glittered with 
diamonds. Charles, who occupied a chair b^t^^^sa. 
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her majesty and the Infanta, was attired in white 
Batin, with black and white plumes in his hat He 
wore the Order of the Garter, suspended by a broad 
blue riband from his neck, and the enamelled G-arter 
round his knee. Like the Infanta, he looked grave 
and sad. 

When all the Company had assembled, as we 
have related, a band of trumpets, drums, kettle- 
drums, and clarions, rode into the arena, making 
the court ring with their stirring strains. The 
men wore cassocks, embroidered with the rojal 
arms, and were monnted on splendidly caparisoned 
horses. 

After them foUowed the king's chief equerry, all 
his majesty^s riders and pages in camation-coloored 
satin, Walking uncovered before a snperbly eqnipped 
charger, intended for the king^s use in the tonma- 
ment On either side of the steed, which looked 
proud of its magnificent trappings, walked two 
grooms of the stable, and behind foliowed as many 
farriers, carrying pouches of crimson velvet Thea 
came a troop of fifty cavaliers resplendent in the 
royal livery, mounted on bright bay horses^ trapped 
in black and white velvet, with white bridles and 
silver musrols. The horses were eovered with 
crimson velvet horse-cloths, embroidered with the 
king^s name and the royal arms. The troop was 
foliowed by forty yonths attached to the royal 
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Stahles, gallantly attired in donblets of camation 
taffeta, and canying the king's mounting-steps, which 
were made of ebony, covered with camation taffeta 
Mnged with gold. 

Then came twelve mules of the largest size, 
each led hy a couple of groomSj and sumptuously 
caparisoned in crimson velvet, emhroidered with the 
royal arms, having silver bridles, silver bits, and 
silver poitrels, while their heads were adomed with 
lofty carnation and black plumes, striped with silver. 
These mules made a most gallant show, and formed 
the most curious part of the procession, as thej 
were laden with bundles of canes, tipped with blont 
iron points, intended to be used in the approaching 
skirmisL 

Then followed fonr more tmmpeters, doing their 
devoir, and after them came riders, grooms, and 
pages, in the livery of the Conde de Olivarez, con- 
ducting the steed belonging to his excellency, which 
was snperbly trapped for the occasion. Then came 
a troop of fifty horsemen, all clad in the Conde- 
Duque's livery, and carrying white targets with 
white bandeis. 

Next came another squadron, headed by the 
Admiral of Castile, and apparelled in his livexy of 
black satin guarded with gold lace. These cavaliers 
carried black targets with devices of gold. 

A fourth squadron followed arrayed in ^hi^^ 
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satin laced and flowered witb silver, and carrying 
silver bncklers, These were headed by the Conde 
de Monterey. 

Two other troops succeeded, clad in the liveries 
of their leaders, and provided with bucklers having 
various devices. These were respectively com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Toledo and the Duke 
de Sessa. 

All these squadrons drew up in the first instance 
in the centre of the arena, and remained there until 
the king came forth from a pavilion placed at the 
extremity of the lists. 

His majesty was attired in a riding suit of blaek 
taffeta, which became him well, and wore black and 
white plnmes in his hat. He was accompanied by 
the Infante Don Carlos, who wore habiliments 
similar to those of his majesty, and by the Conde 
de Olivarez, who was atlired in orange-tawny velvet. 

As soon as Philip came forth, the grooms led his 
charger towards him, the steps were placed, and his 
majesty, who needed little help, was ceremoniously 
assisted to mount by the Conde de Olivarez. 

On gaining the saddle, the king bowed gra- 
cioosly in reply to the acclamations of the assem- 
blage, and then rode towards the centre of the 
arena, whither he was followed by Don Carlos and 
Olivarez, as soon as they had monnted their steeds. 

Meanwhile, canes had been distributed among 
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tHe horsemen, and one of these slender javelins, light 
as a reed, together with a buckler, were delivered 
to bis majesty by bis equeny. On Coming up, Don 
Carlos and Olivarez were similarly armed. 

■ All being tben in readiness, tbe trumpets sounded, 
and tbree squadrons wbeeling round witb great 
quickness, tbe king put bimself at tbeir bead, and 
galloped witb tbem to tbe upper extremity of tbe 
arena, wbere tbey faced about and stood still. 

Simultaneously, a corresponding movement was 
executed witb equal skill and rapidity by tbe tbree 
otber squadrons, under tbe command of Olivarez. 
Tbese posted tbemselves at tbe opposite end of tbe 
arena, facing tbe king's troops. 

Again tbe trumpets sounded, and upon tbe in- 
stant tbe king and Olivarez rode against eacb otber 
witb extraordinary swiftness. Bending over tbeir 
borses' necks like Moslems, tbey met in mid-career, 
sbivering tbeir javelins against eacb otber^s bucklers. 

Ere tuming, &esb lances were fumisbed tbem, 
and as tbey met again, Pbilip rose suddenly in bis 
saddle, and delivered a downward tbrust, wbicb 
Olivarez caugbt üpon bis target. 

In tbe tbird encounter tbey burled tbeir canes 
against eacb otber, and tbe king^s aim being tbe 
best, be was adjudged tbe victor. Great applause 
followed tbis cbivalrous feat, wbicb was admirably 
performed. 
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Other courses were then ran between Don Carlos 
and the Marquis de Garpio, the Admiral of Castile 
and Don Pedro de Toledo, and the Duke de Sessa 
and the Conde de Monterey. No disaster occorred, 
and the prowess of the Champions elicited loud ap- 
plaose. 

These encotinters between the leaders having 
come to an end, the opposing troops prepared for 
the grand möl^e. The squadrons on either side ex- 
tended so as to form two lines, and this was no 
sooner done than the trumpets sounded a charge. 

Holding aloft their slender javelins, striking spnrs 
in their steeds, and shouting fiiriously, the opposing 
hosts, respectively led by the king and Olivare«, 
dashed against each other, producing all the effect 
of a battle-charge. The ground qnaked beneath the 
korses^ feet. The shock when they met was terrible, 
and the splintering of the canes sounded like the 
crackÜBg of trees. Several cavaliers were unhorsed, 
but none were much hurt, and all were quickly in 
the saddle again. 

Fresh lances being quickly furnished to the hone- 
men, another charge took place, and amid a tre- 
mendous crackling of canes a dozen or more warriors 
roUed in the dust As almost all of these owned 
Olivarez for leader, shouts were raised for the king. 

As soon as the horsemen were in a condition to 
renew the conflict, they were an*ayed against each 
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oüier bj their leaders, and a tbird charge was made. 
Bat this time a skilful manoenyre was executed by 
Olivarez. As tbe opposing force rusbed against bim, 
be opened bis lines and let tbem pass tbrongb, and 
tben, tuming quickly, attacked tbem in tbe rear, 
and put tbem to fligbt, pursuing tbem round tbe 
arena. 

Tbis fligbt and pursuit constitnted tbe most ex- 
citing part of tbe spectacle, inasmucb as it not only 
gave tbe cavaliers an opportunity of displaying tbeir 
borsemansbip, but occasioned a great number of 
Single combats, wbicb were condueted witb wonder- 
fnl spirit 

In tbe end, Pbilip succeeded in ralljing bis scat- 
tered troops, and made a final cbarge against bis 
Opponent. Tbe advantage be tbus gained was so de- 
cisive, tbat by tbe general voiee be was proclaimed 
tbe yictor, and sbouts resounded on all sides of 
"Viva el Rey! Dios guarde al Eey!" 

Tbe trumpets again sounded, tbe squadrons re- 
formed witb wonderful qnickness, and tben quitted 
tbe arena, under tbe command of tbeir respective 
leaders, in as perfect order as if no engagement bad 
taken place. 

Pbilip and Olivarez remained to tbe last, and as 
bis majesty rode out of tbe arena, tbe acclamations 
of tbe bebolders were renewed. Having dismounted, 
tbe king repaired to tbe royal canopy, where be re- 
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ceived tlic congratulations of Charles, wLo Lad been 
greatlj delighted with the spectacle. 

The royal party then adjoumed to the palace. 
An bour later a samptuous banquet was served, at 
which all the principal lords and ladies of the court 
sat down. After the banquet, the grand soite of 
apartments were thrown open, and a ball concluded 
the festivities of the daj. 
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I. 

Tbe Ohorch of tbe Eseorial. 

The royal edifice of San Lorenzo of the Eseorial, 
to which we must now retum, cost its "holy founder," 
as Philip IL was tenned by the gratefal monks whom 
he lodged there, upwards of six millions of ducats 
in construction and embellishment. Its design ori- 
ginated in a vow made hy Philip after the battie of 
Saint Quentin to erect a monastery and dedicate it 
to San Lorenzo, in place of one which bis majesty 
had destroyed while bombarding the city. 

The conventual palace was laid out in the form 
of a gridiron — the implement of torture used for 
the martyrdom of San Lorenzo, who, as is well 
known, was grilled alive. 

Commenced in 1563 by Juan Bautista de To- 
ledo, the gigantic pile, which was bullt of granite 
obtained from the neighbouring Sierra, was not com- 
pleted until twenty-one years later, by the celebrated 
Juan [de Herrera. Indeed, it was not tili nearly 
the close of the Century that the work was absolutely 
ended. 

From a seat hewn in the rock, amid a chesnut 
grove on the side of the mountain oveTl(^<^\dsw^ "^^ 
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spot, Philip watched the progress of bis vast design. 
The rocky bench occupied by the moody monarch 
still exists, and is known as La Silla de Eey. 

The Escorial comprehended a palace, a cpnvent, 
a church, and a royal maasolesm. In the Podridero, 
or royal vanlt, at the period of our history reposed 
three kings. In this splendid sepnlchre tke Ejtnperor 
Charles V., Philip 11., Philip HT., and fhefr wives 
and their descendants, have snbseqnently been laid. 

The convent, which formed a considerable pari 
of the vast structure, axid which was endowed by its 
founder with a revenue of forty thousand erowns» 
was occnpied by Hlieronymite Mars. An austere 
character pervadod. the entire stnLctnre. There were 
an extraordinary number of apartments, many of 
them adomed with rare paintings and seulptores, 
tut they were all gloomy. The magnificent library 
formed at the Escorial by Philip was removed to 
Madrid by bis successor. 

in plannmg the conrent-pakce it was tha daabre 
ei its founder to bnild it of mumrpassabk aiad and 
grandeur, and of such solid mateiial that it dhonld 
emdiure for ages. So far ha sncceeded, for the edi- 
fice stül ezkts in all its primitivo mi^Cy. Bist he 
has stamped bis own character npon the pile» and 
the gioom which it wore in hii day» hange o^rer it 
BÜH. The momks are gone <*-* th«ur revennas bare 
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been confiscated — bot the Eisoorial is sadder and 
more «ombre without th^n. 

All the choicast paintüigfr that adomed iis 
«hambers are gond tai^ — aiid those diat are left only 
«peak of the glorios of the past Sucb was Philip's 
attachment to the fltraotnre, that, with his dying 
breath, he cha)*ged hu 8o&, as he would prosper» to 
take care of the EscoriaL 

Bj the Spaniards the mighty edifice is denomi- 
nated the Eighth Wonder of the World. 

And now let ns rejoin the Duke de Cea and 
Grraham, whom we läft approaching the chnrcL 

On setting foot on the black and white marble 
payement of the aa^e, Graham was awe-stricken by 
the grandeor and 4K)}emmty of the fane. 

But thongh he admired the severe simplicity of 
its design **— though he was charmed by the yanlted 
roof, in the midst of which rose the dorne — though 
he noted the numerous shrines» at all of which 
iapeis were buming, iighting up the magsificent 
piotures and exquisite statues with which the walls 
were adomed --^ his attention 80on became riveted 
by the high altar, the wonders of which were fully 
reyealed by an immense sUver chandelier, suspended 
from the superbly-painted roo£ By the light of this 
splendid lamp, which was kept ever buming, he qoidd 
discem the süperb altar*scre^, approached by nine- 
teea marble Steps, the exquisiite oolumns of agate 
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and Jasper, the maivellous paintings, the gilt statnefi, 
and, above all, the magnificent tabemacle of gilt 
bronze, which it took seven years to fabricate. 

Bat the objects that strack him most, and, in- 
deed, startled him hj their life-like efPect, were the 
kneeling figares of gilt bronze ranged in the ar- 
cades on either side of the altar. The stataes on 
the right were those of Philip ü. with three of his 
wives — Qaeen Mary of England being omitted — 
and his anhappy son, Don Carlos. Those on the 
left were the Emperor Charles V., his wife Elisabeth, 
his daaghter the Empress Maria, and his sisters 
Eleanora and Maria. 

" Nothing can be &ier than those bronze stataes," 
he remarked, in a low tone to De Cea. 

"They are magnificent," replied the other. "One 
might easily cheat oneself into the belief that they 
are living persons engaged in prayer." 

"For a moment I thoaght so," said Graham. 

"Examine them more closely, and yoa will see 
with what accaracy the minatest detail of the cos- 
tame is given," said De Cea. "The blazonry on 
the mantles of the two monarchs is admirable, as 
yoa can perceive even &om this distance. In the 
Podridero, which lies beneath the high altar, rest 
all the personages yoa see there represented. Note, 
I pray yoa, the oratory on the right of the altar. 
In that small Chamber Philip 11. passed his latest 
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hours. Through yon littie window, without quit- 
ting his couch, he could see the high altar, hear 
mass performed, and assist at the holy rites. There 
he breathed his last/' 

With noiseless footsteps Graham then moved 
towards the altar, and became so enthralled, that 
for some minntes he was not aware that De Gea 
had left him. Though somewhat surprised at his 
friend's disappearance, he continned his investiga- 
tion of the marvels of the church, visiting the choir, 
the sacristy, the Pantheon, the Podridero, and the 
littie Chamber in which Philip died. And it was 
well there was so mach to occapy his attention, 
for more than an hour elapsed before De Cea re- 
appeared. 

He was accompanied by Don Antonio Guino, 
and his looks gave augury of success. 

"All goes well," he said. "I have seen Dona 
Flor. She will assist us." 

"Bnt what of Don Christobal?" said Graham. 

"Neither he nor Don Pompeo can interfere with 
US. They are both detained in Madrid," replied 
De Cea. 

"AmazementI" exclaimed Graham. "How has 
this been efPected?" 

"Come this way, and you shall leam," replied 
De Cea, leading him into an aisle on the right, 
whither they were followed by Don Antonio. 
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"Now you shall heär what I have done to eerve 
yon," Said De Cea. "During the int^rval between 
yonr visit to me and our departiire, i 6aasedin- 
quiries to be made at Don Christobal's bonse, and 
asoertained that botb be and Don Pompeo were 
in Madrid, bat tbat tbeir börses were ordered for 
flix o'clock, at wbicb bonr tbej intended to set 
ont for tbe Escojrial. On leaming tbis, I imme^ 
diately flew to Olivarez, and obtained an order 
from bim enjoining tbeir attendance upon tbe king 
at tbe palaoe tbis evening, at nine o'clock. Tbe 
Order could not be disobeyed. I gave it to Don 
Antonio, wbo nndertook to deliver it, and tben to 
foUow me to tbe Escorial. Tbis done, I set önt 
tranquilly witb you. Don Antonio will now teil 
you bow the order was executed." 

"It was a laugbable scene,^' replied Don An- 
tonia "I waited to the last moment, and just as 
tbe two Caballeros bad mounted tbeir borses and 
were about to depart, I rode up and delivered tbe 
Order. You may imagine tbeir rage and oonster- 
nation. Don Pompeo swore terribly, bat Don 
Cbristobal said little. However, there was nothing 
for it bat obedience. Tbey botb dismbovted^ and 
Don Cbristobal called to one of bis lacqueys, aad 
bade him prepare to start instantly for tbe Escorial. 
'I am going to tbe Escorial, senor,' I said, 'and 
will conrey any message you may desite to send.* 
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*You will do me a great favour, senor, if you will 
deliver this ring to the Conde de Saldana,' he 
replied. *He is at the palace — you will easily 
find him.' 'Ere two hours he shall have the ring, 
ßenor,' I replied. *What are yon about to do?' 
cried Don Pompeo. ''If yon send that token, all 
will be at an end.' 'It is nseless to pnrsne the 
matter farther,' rejoined Don Christobal. *Fate is 
against me. I had come to the fixed determination 
that the marriage shonld take place to-night, or not 
at all. There is now an end of the affair. *Bnt 
the marriage may take place to-morrow,' urged Don 
Pompeo. *No, let her wed Don Kicardo, if she 
will. I have done with her," rejoined Don Chris- 
tobal. * Deliver the ring to the conde, senor,' be 
added to me. 'It shall be done without fail,' I re- 
tnmed. *Have you any other m^ssage, senor?' 
^None,' he replied. 'The conde will understand its 
Import.' On this I left them, a»d galloped off to 
the Escorial. And here I am." 

"Have you got the ring?" cried Graham. 

"Here it is," replied Don Antonio. "But I 
eannot give it you. I have promised to deliver it 
to the Conde de Saldana." 

"You shall deliver it to him," said De Cea. 
"Now come with me." 

And they all three quitted the church, and 
entered the palace. 
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IL 

The Ring. 

On that same evening, in a large apartment in 
the palace were assembled the Conde de Saldana, 
Dona Casilda, and Dona Flor. The Chamber, though 
well lighted and richly fumished, looked sombre, as 
did all the rooms in the Escorial. 

For some time previously the conde had been 
in a State of great irritation and anxiety, but as he 
did not expect mach sympathy from his daughters, 
he strove to control his feelings, and contented him- 
self with expressing his extreme surprise at the non- 
appearance of Don Christobal and Don Pompeo. 

Though his daughters could have easily set his 
mind at rest on that score, they did not care to 
give him any Information — and, indeed, took no 
notice of his impatience. 

Just at nine o^clock the door opened, and an 
aged monk, clad in the dark robes of the order of 
San Geronimo, and whose venerable appearance 
was heightened by a long grey beard, entered the 
room. 

He saluted the party, and after looking round 
with surprise, remarked: 

"All is prepared for the marriage. But where 
is the bridegroom?" 
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"I fear tlie marriage cannot take place to-night, 
as arranged, good father," replied the conde. "I do 
not know what has happened to Don Christobal. 
He and Don Pompeo ought to have been here an 
hour ago." 

"I only waited Padre Benito's arrival to acquaint 
70U with the truth, father," said Dora Flor. "They 
are detained in Madrid by an order from the 
minister." 

"What do I hear?" exclaimed the conde. "Don 
Christobal and Don Pompeo detained by Olivarez! 
Why did you not teil me this before?" 

"Because I begged her to remain silent, father," 
interposed Casilda. "Because I hoped and believed 
that Padre Benito, whose heart I know to be filled 
with kindness and compassion, would aid me in my 
efforts to induce you to forego this hateful marriage. 
A few words from your lips," she added to the friar, 
"will move my father, and make him change bis 
purpose, even at the latest moment. Do not let 
me be sacrificed." 

"Sacrificedl daughter," exclaimed the friar. 

"If I am wedded to Don Christobal, I shall be 
made miserable for life," cried Casilda. "Oh! save 
me, holy father! save me!" 

"My heart is indeed touched by your entreaties, 
daughter," said Padre Benito, "and I would gladly 
preserve you from the misery you anticipate. Oh, 
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noble eonde, let me add my sapplications to those 
of your «hüd. Befleoti while there m yat time. Do 
not let tfais irretrievalile step be taken.^' 

^^Cease these entreaties, good ^^ther," replied tlu 
conde. ^*I cannot listen to them. I have giTen my 
promise to Don Christobal, and onless he releases 
me, the marriage must take place." 

"I grieve to hear it/' said the £riar. ''But Don 
Christobal may be moved." 

'^He is inflexible," rejoined the conde. 

"Hear me, good father," said Casilda to the 
friar. '^My heart is given to another. The conde 
knows it, and yet he will force me into this hatefol 
match." 

^I cannot help it," cried Saldana, in a voice of 
angoish. "Heaven knows I do not desire to make 
you miserable, my childl Heayen knows I wonld 
willingly give yon to Don Ricardo, whom I kve 
•s a soni Bat I am bonnd by chains that dknnot be 
snndered." 

"Can nothing be done to avert this dire cala* 
mity?" said Padre Benito. 

/^Nothing! — nothing!" groaned the cotide. 

^^Yes, yes, all cnn be set right," cried Doöa 
Flor. "Come in! come in!" sbe added, opening • 
flide*4oor, and giving admittanoe to GkahaMa and 
the two others. 

An irrepressible cry of delighi burst &om Ca- 
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ailda, and, rcgazdleas of her fSaibear^B ptesence, slie 
fl9v toiravds her kver, who can^ht her in hia armfl. 

For a few moments Qnrprise hept ihs öld conde 
sileat, and Padre Benito made no «emark, thongh 
he was too shre^^ d not to comprehend honr mattom 
atood. 

" Yon will not mar their happineM, noUe oonde?*' 
he Said, ai length. 

''What am I to do?'' gnomeA äaldana. ''Don 
Christobal will not release me from my promise. I 
besonght him to do ao whea we last met, but he 
refused." 

^His absenoe bespeaks that he has abaadoned 
the marriage," remarked Padre Benito. 

''I shonld think so, if he had sont Bte any 
token," Said the conde. "But I have reoeirtred 
none." \ 

"I have a ioken firom Don Christobal," saldDon 
Antonio. ''Three homni ago I kft him ia Madrid, 
and he desired me to give yoB thin ring, sajing you 
woTild understand its Import." 

''I do& I dol" ezcläimed Saldana, joyfolly. 
''Thia ring releaaes me from mj promise." 

''Then yqu are firee to bestow yonx danghter on 
Don Eicardo, sencnr oonde," said De Cea. "Come 
forward," he added to Ghraham and Casilda, "and 
loi him join your hands and give yon bis bene^ 
diction." 
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"Their hands shall be joined at the altar, and 
that without delaj," said the conde, embracing 
them. "Luckily all is preparedL" 

"And the bridegroom has been fonnd," said 
Padre Benito. 

"And Don Christobal himself has sent the 
wedding-ring," added De Cea. 

"Stay! I have something to say before we 
proceed to the chapel," cried the conde. "Sir 
Richard Graham, I know you love my daughter. I 
give her to you. Bnt we have not yet spoken of 
her wedding portion." 

"Oh! senor conde, heed not that!" cried Gra- 
ham. 

"Pardon me, amigo, the matter is really im- 
portant, and ought to be arranged," interposed De 
Cea. 

"It«Ä«//be arranged," rejoined the conde. "You 
know I never break my word, Sir Richard." 

"I have good reason to know it, senor conde," 
he replied. 

"Well, then, Casilda will bring you the same 
dower she would have brought Don ChristobaL" 

"Nobly done!" cried De Cea; while Casilda 
threw her arms about her father^s neck. 

"I thank you from my heart, sei or conde," said 
Graham; "but I should have been well content with 
Casilda without a wedding portion." 
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"That's all very well," whispered De Cea. "But 
it is much better as it is. And now that all is 
settled, senor conde," he added aloud, "let us pro- 
ceed to the chapel." 

"With all my heart," replied Saldana. 

Attendants were then summoned, and the door 
being thrown open, the conde gave his band to 
Casilda, and the whole party proceeded to the 
chapel. 

"I congratulate you heartily, amigo," said De 
Cea to Graham, as they took their way along the 
corridor. "You have got a charming bride and a 
splendid wedding portion. Though the prince may 
fail, you at least have succeeded in making a capital 
Spanish Match." 

IIL 

BoyAl Presenta. 

The last day that Charles had to spend in 
Madrid had now arrived, and he was conferring 
about his departure with Buckingham and Lord 
Kensington, when he received a visit from the 
Marquis de Avila, the king's principal rider. 

The marquis, who was a very important-looking 
personage, came attended by four ofEcers of the 
household, bearing presents for the prince. 

**I am sent by the king to oflfer theae ^^ Va 
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yonr Mgliness, «s a nüirk of bis majesty^s brotherly 
love," Said Ayila. "This pistol with tlie sword and 
dagger, sei with diamonds, belonged to bis majesty's 
illustrious grandsire, Pbilip 11. Witb tbese cross- 
bows tbe Duke de MedinÄ-Sidonia served bis majesty. 
Tbis pistol belonged to tbe Duke de Ossnna. Tbese 
rapiers, of tbe finest workmansbip of Toledo, were 
forged for tbe king bimself , and bare been used by 
bis n^ajesty. It is not on account of tbeir valoe 
tbat bis majesty begs your bigbness's acceptanee of 
tbese weapons, bat be conceives tbey may bavo 
some interest in your eyes." 

"Gifts more acceptable could not possibly bave 
been bestowed upon me/' replied Cbaxles. "I pray 
you teil bis majesty so." 

"I bave more to offqr on tbe part of bis ma- 
jesty," pursued Avila. "Tbe king bas seilt your 
bigbness eigbteen Spanisb jennets, six Barbary 
borses of tbe purest race, as maüy mares, and tw enty 
foals." 

"And let me add, for I bave seen tbem," said 
Arcbie, wbo bad entered at tbe »ame time as tbe 
marquis,' "tbat all tbese jennets, . Barbary borses, 
mares, and foals, are covered with mantles of crimson 
velvet, garded with gold lace and embroidered witb 
tbe royal arms." 

"I cannot tbank bis majesty sufficiently,'^ said 
Charles. "Wear tbis, I pray you, mairquis, as a 
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token of mj regard," he added, presenting him 
with a splendid diamond ring. 

Avila bowed profoundly, placed the glittering 
gern upon bis finger, and then, tuming to Bucking- 
liam, Said, 

'^His majestj sends your grace this diamond 
girdle." 

"'Tis süperb!" exdaimed Buckingham , en- 
raptured. 

"It is estimated at Mij thousand crowns, yonr 
grace," said Avila. 

Buckingham detacBed a magnificent diamond 
jelasp from bis bat, and presented it to tbe marquia 

"Nay, my lord, this is too rieb a gift," said 
Avila. "*Tis as valuable as tbe girdle." 

"Keep it, I pray you," rejoined Buckingbam. 

Avila bowed profonndly. 

"To you, my lord of Kensington," be said, "bis 
majesty sends four Spanisb borses and two bundred 
diamond buttons, as a mark of bis regard." 

"I fear I am forgotten," remarked Arcbie. "Teil 
bis majesty I am bebolden for wbat be bas not 
sent." 

"Tbou art mistaken, gossip," rejoined Avila. 
"Tbou wilt not go away empty banded. Tbe king 
sends tbee tbe largest donkey to be found in bis 
dominions!" 

"I humbly. tbank bis mjjesty," replied Arohio. 

The Spanish Match, IL "^ 
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"The animal will remind me of — I won't siay 
whom. I have no diamond rings or brooches to 
bestoTf upon joxa lordship, and you won^t deign, I 
suppose, to accept this bauble/* 

In the course of the moming otber presents 
were received by the prince. The queen sent him 
fifty skins of amber, and other costly perfames. A 
casket filled with jewels was sent by the Infanta; 
and several paintings by the first masters, which had 
excited bis admiration, were presented to him by 
Olivarez. 

Charles made presents in retum of eqoal mag- 
nificence, which were delivered by Lord Kensington. 

To the king he sent a süperb sword, the handle 
and scabbard of which were gamished with price* 
less gems. To the Infante Don Garlos he gave a 
ring containing a diamond of inestimable value set 
in a cup. To the Cardinal Infante Don Fernando 
he gave a pectoral of topazes and diamonds, having 
a large pendent pearl of the purest water. And to 
the Conde de Olivarez he gave a great diamond of 
eight carats, with a splendid pear-shaped pearl at- 
tached to it 

Other jewels were also presented by him to the 
Duke del Infantado, the Admiral of Castile and 
Leon, and the Conde de Puebla. 

As faithfal chroniclers, we are also bound to le- 
eord that before leaving Madrid the prince beste wed 
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rieli gifts apon all the genüemen of the Chamber 
and the king's pages. Moreover, he gratified the 
royal archers with foor thousand crowns. 

IV. 

How Charles took Leave of the Infanta. 

An hour before noon Charles, accompanied by 
Bnckingham, and attended by Bristol, Sir Walter 
Aston, Lord Kensington, and other English nobles, 
proceeded to the king^s chapel in the palace, where 
he found Philip, the Infantes Don Carlos and Don 
Fernando, Olivarez, and the State Council. 

At the altar stood the Patriarch of the Indies. 

Kneeling before this high ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, Philip and Charles solemnly swore to observe 
the terms of the matrimonial treaty entered into be- 
tween them. * 

The oath taken, they arose. 

Toming towards the assemblage, Charles then 
delivered a sealed packet to Bristol, saying, as he 
gave it, 

"This packet contains the procuration empower- 
ing his majesty the king, or his Highness the In- 
fante Don Carlos, to marry the Lady Lifanta Maria 
in my name. On the arrival of the Pope's dispen- 
sation, your lordship will deliver the proxy to the 
king." 
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"It shall be done as your higlmess directs," re- 
joined BristoL 

"On my part," said Phüip, addressing the as- 
semblage, "I undertake to act as proxy for bis 
bigbness tbe prince. And I furtber engage tbat tbe 
marriage sball take place before Cbristmas, at tbe 
latest." 

Tbis ceremony over, Cbarles retumed to bis own 
apartments in tbe palace, and for tbe next two bours 
bis time was fully occupied in reccäving tbe various 
important personages wbo came to take formal leave 
of bim. 

Cbief among tbese were tbe Papal Nuncio, tbe 
ambassadors of Grermany and Venice, tbe corregidor 
of Madrid, tbe Conde de Oondamar, tbe members 
of^tbe difiPerent Councils, and tbe principal grandees 
of.tbe court. 

In bidding tbem adfeu, Cbarles tbanked tbem 
in cordial and gracious terms for tbeir attention to 
bim during bis prolonged stay in Madrid« To eacb 
member of tbe state Council, and to tbe corregidor, 
be presented a süperb diamond ring. 

Attended by several of bis suite, Cbarles tben 
repaired to tbe queen's apartments, for tbe purpose 
of taking formal leave of ber majesty and tbe In- 
fanta. He found tbem in a magni£cent salon, sur- 
rounded by tbe principal ladies of tbe court, and 
attended by a bost of gaily-attired pages and meninas. 
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The leave-taking was conducted with all the 
rigid fonnality of Spanish etiquette. The conver- 
sation chiefly tumed upon the presents made to the 
two illustrious ladies by the prince. To the qneen 
he gave a magnificent diamond of tweiitj carats, a 
triangle of brilliants, and earrings, each having a 
diamond as large as a bean. Her majesty, who was 
passionately fond of jewels, was enraptored with 
the gifts. 

To the Countess Olivarez he gave a cross of large 
diamonds, and to the Dachess de Gandia and the 
Countess de Lemos, the qneen's principal ladies, he 
gave similar omaments. 

To the Infanta he gave a necklace of two 
hundred and fifty large pear-shaped pearls, a collar 
of great balass rubies, with knots of pearls, and two 
sets of pearl earrings of incalculable valne. 

"Do you like those pearls, Maria?" he said to 
her, in a low voice. "They are the choicest of the 
king my father's gems." 

"They are beautiful — most beautifiil,*' she re- 
plied, in the same tone. "Bat I fear I shall never 
wear them." 

The presentiment proved correct The gems 
were subsequently retumed to the prince. 

As Charles took leave of the Infanta, in the 
cold and stately fashion prescribed hj etiquette, he 
had much ado to maintain bis &rmn!^«%> ^\A ^^^ 
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had eqaal difficulty in repressing her emotion. Her 
band trembled, and her Ups and eheeks were 
bloodless. 

"Farewell, Maria!" he said. 

"Adios, princel" she mnmmred. 

Fixing npon her a look she never forgot, and 
which quite as eloquently as words proclaimed the 
anguish of bis heart, Charles qnitted the salon witb 
bis attendants. 

When he was gone, the Infanta^s strength quite 
forsook her, and she swooned away. 



Wherein is reconnted by an exalted Personage a loBg-promiaed 
Legend. 

In the evening, a farewell f^te was given to the 
prince by the Earl of Bristol 

The entertainment was of the most splendid de- 
scription, and all the royal family, with the excep- 
tion of the Infanta, who was slightly indisposed, 
bonoured it with their presence. The principal 
salon was converted into a ball-room for the occa- 
sion, and here those devoted to the danceremained; 
but the evening being magnificent, many of the 
gnests preferred wandering about the illuminated 
gardens. 

Among those were the king and the royal party. 
After a few tums on the terrace, they seated them- 
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selves at the fariher end of tibe lawn, wliere they 
were snfficienily remoyed from the sounds of 
revelrj. Charles was with them, of course. Indeed, 
he and the king had been inseparable during the 
evening. 

"This garden is veiy charming,'^ remarked the 
queen. 

"I thought it so when I £rst arrived at Madrid," 
replied Charles. "Bnt since I have seen the 
gardens of the Baen Retiro, it appears insignifi- 
cant" 

"How comes the hoose to be so straogely de* 
Signated?" she inqüired. 

"I am nnable to inform your majesty," he re- 
plied. "Lord Bristol told me there was a legend 
attached to it, bat he has never related it to me." 

"I haye heard the story, and will teil it you," 
Said Philip. "It is a sort of family legend, for my 
grandsire is connected with it." 



THE LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF SEVEN 
CHIMNEYS. 

"Ton must know, then," began the king, "that 
this hoose, which has obtained a designation so 
singnlar, was bullt about fifty ^years a^o b^ ^^ 
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Marquis de Xavalquinto, in the time of Philip IL 
Now the marquis was a very XDTsteiaoiis personage, 
and had even the reputation o£ being a magidan, 
being addicted, it was said, to nnlawfol stndies. 

^^In consequence of these rumours he was cited 
to appear before the H0I7 Inquisition, but nothiag 
could be proyed against him, and he was liberated. 
At the same time, eertain papers found in his 
possession, and coTered with cabalistio figures, 
which no one could undeistand, weve ordered to 
be bumt. An odd circumstance then occurred. A 
small piece of parchment esoaped the flames — 
indeed, it was the opinion of ihe ofEcial empkyed 
to destroj these writings that it would not bum. 
Be this as it may, it was quite eertain that while 
the rest of the papers were consmned, this parcbr 
inent remained untouched. lipon it wero written 
several sentences, but in a character which the ofE-* 
cial could not decipher. 

"Instead of delivering the parchment to the 
Chief inquisitor, as was his duty, the knave kept 
it in his own possession, but he was speedily 
punished, for he feil grievously sick, and, when 
dying, told the priest who attended him what he 
had done, and gave him the paper. The priest did 
not ei^tirely believe in the baneful influonce of the 
parchment, but deeming it right to obey the in- 
JQI^ctions of the djing man, he deliverod tbe mys- 
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terious söroU to the grand Inquisitor. It chanced 
that on that very day the inquisitor had an andience 
with tlie king, so, taking the parchment with him, 
he showed it to his majesty, telling hxm what had 
occurred. 

"Philip regarded it with religious horror, but 
he at onoe perceived that the charäcters were Ära- 
bian, and sent for a person leamed in that language 
to interpret them. When the scroU was shown td 
this man, he tumed pale and trembled, bat refnsed 
to communicate what he had found ont to any oither 
ear than that of his majesty. Upon this, Philip dis- 
missed his attendants, and heard what the man had 
to say in private. 

"Next day, without mentioning his design, 
Philip, accompanied by two attendants, went to 
Xavalqainto's mansion, and was very ceremonioosly 
received by the old marquis, who hnmbly desired 
to know what had procured him the hononr of a 
visit from his majesty. 

"*You shall know that presently, my lord,* re- 
plied Philip, stemly. 'Meantime, I wish to see the 
garden.^ 

^^'Your majesty has only to command,* replied 
Xavalquinto. 

"And he then conducted the king to the garden. 
Without bestowing a regard ^t any object, Philip 
selected a spot whence he could obtain a.^o<^^'^vs^ 
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of the honae. Yerj possibly he . stationed hinuielf 
where we are now seated. After ezamining the 
stractore for a few miniites, he said to Xiftvalquinto, 
fizing a searching glance upon him as he spoke, 

" *How many chimneys has your house, my 
lard?' 

"'Six, sire,' replied the marquis, suiprised at 
the qaestion. 

" 'There ought to be seven/ said the king. ^Let 
another be boilt withont delay.^ 

^' '£ut, sire, another chimn^ will spoil the sym- 
metry of the building/ remonstrated Xavalqninto. 

^^'No matter. I will haye it done,^ rejoined 
Philip, peremptorily. 

" *I would rather your xnajesty wonld order me 
to pnll down the mansion than so to disfigore it,' 
said Xavalquinto. 

"*It will not be disfigured,' said PhiKp. *PuU 
down that belvidere, and boild the sevehth chinmey 
in its place.' 

"*Sire, that belvidere is my place of study — 
where I pursne my scientific labonrs — whence I 
consult the stars. Do not, I conjure yon, eompel 
me to destroy it My fate is linked with that bel- 
videre. If it falls, I shaU fall.' 

'^ ^How know yon that?' asked the king, stemly. 

" 'The Stars have told me so, sire.' 

" *TutI this is idle,' rejoined Philip. ' You have 
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8ome otber reason for refosing to obey me. But 
since you hesitate, I myself will do the work. I 
will build the seventh chimney.' 

"'Will nothing tum you from your purpose, 
Bire?' 

" 'Nothing,' replied the king. 'I am as inexor- 
able as Satan would be to his bond slaye.' 

"Xavalquinto shook from head to foot at this 
Observation, but partially recovering himself, he 
said: 

"'You have sealed my doom, sire. But leave 
the task to me. I ask no further favour. If your 
majesty will come again to-morrow, you will find 
the work done.' 

"'If you can complete it in so short a time, 
you must have quicker workmen that mine,' said 
the king. 'But let it be so. I will retum at this 
hour to-morrow, and see what progress you have 
made. Till the work is done, you must remain a 
prisoner in your own house.' 

"Xavalquinto towed, and the king departed. 

"When his majesty came again on the following 
day, he found the household of the marquis in 
great constemation. During the night stränge 
noises had been heard, but no one got up to see 
what was the matter. In the moming the cause 
of these noctumal disturbances was apparent In 
the principal salon on the ground floor^ in <2[^36^> ^vsr^ 
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room, m fact, where dancing is now going on, a 
panel had been removed, disclosing a fireplace, the 
existence of which no one had saspected. 

"Philip inunediately went to look at it, and after 
satisfying himself of the correctness of the infonna- 
tion, he tumed to the intendant, who acGompanied 
him, and asked for the marqnis. 

"The marqnis was gone. 

"*Gone!* exclaimed the king angrilj. ^He has 
broken his word. I ought to have placed a guard 
over him.' 

"He then moonted to the belvidere, and on 
reaching it found a trap-door yawning wide open in 
the floor of the little turret. 

"On looking into this apertnre the Amnel of a 
chimney conld be jerceived, which evidently com- 
mnnicated with the fireplace in the great salon. 

"Here, then, was the Seventh Chimney. The 
work was done, bnt where was the marqnis? 

"'The devil mnst have flown away with him, 
sire,' remarked the intendant. 

"Philip was of the same opinion, for he had 
leamt from the mysterions scroU that the marqnis 
had bartered his sonl to the Evü One. When the 
seyenth chimney was completed Batan conld daim 
fulfJment of the compact. 

"Possibly this was so, for the marqnis was never 
heard of more, thongh some of his honsehold affirmed 
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that he bad again fallen intö ihe hands of the Holy 
Inquisition, and was bnmt at an Anto da Fe. Let 
ns hope the latter snpposition was correct, since in 
that case his soul may have been saved. 

"From the day of his disappearance, tili qoW| 
Xavalquinto's mansion has been known as the Honse 
of Seven Chimneys." 



The Story was listened to with great apparent 
interest, especially by Charles, but the royal narra- 
tor did not give time for any remarks npon it, for 
at its condusion he arose and retnmed to the honse. 

Passing throngh an open window looking npon 
the terrace, his majesty entered an ante-chamber 
commnnicating with the ball-room. Here were as- 
sembled the Earl of Bristol and sereral of his most 
distingnished gnests. 

After the king had taken his seat npon a fau- 
teuil, he glanced at the group aroond him, and, 
perceiying De Cea, signed to him to approach. 

"Where have you been, my lord?" he inqxiired. 
"Yon were not at the palace last night." 

"No, sire, I was at the Escorial, assisting at a 
marriage." 
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"Indeed! Who has been married?" demanded 
Philip. 

"The happy pair are in this room, ßire," replied 
De Cea. "If you will cast your eyes round you will 
at once detect them.'' 

"The only persons I behold, answering to such 
a description, are Sir Eichard Graham and Dona 
Casilda," said the king. "But surely they cannot 
be married?" 

"The ceremony was performed last night, sire." 

"But, I trust, with the consent of the Conde de 
Saldana?" said Philip. 

"With his füll consent and approval, sire. Don 
Christobal liberated the conde from his promise, so 
that the only obstacle to the union was removed.'^ 

"Since that is so, all is well/' replied Philip. 
"Let them approach." 

And as Sir Eichard Graham and his blushing 
bride came forward and made their obeisances, his 
majesty graciously offered them his congratulations. 

"I hope you are not going to deprive us of one 
of the brightest Ornaments of our court, Sir Eichard? *^ 
said Philip, smiling. 

"Imust retum to England with the prince, sire," 
retumed Graham. "And I cannot leave my wife 
behind me." 

"I wish J. co\ild iuduce Don Eicardo to remain 
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in Madrid, sire,^' remarked Casilda; **but, as he will 
go, I muBt accompany bim/* 

"Nay, yon are bound to do tbat," said the king. 
"But I hope yon will bring bim back soon. Has 
your bigbness been in the secret of tbis match?*' be 
added, tnrning to Cbarles. 

^^I knew tbat Sir Eicbard was enamoured of the 
lady, sire," replied tbe prince. "But I scarce^ ex- 
pected tbe affair would terminate so happily. You 
are a fortunate man, Dick," he added to Graham. 

" Yonr bigbness will say so wben you leam what 
a prodigious dowry bis bride has brongbt bim,*' said 
De Cea. 

"Well, Sir Eicbard," said tbe king, "I must 
again congratulate you upon tbe prize you have 
won. Otbers of your countrymen would do well to 
foUow your ezample. And now, my lord, we must 
bid you good night," be added to tbe Earl of Bris- 
tol. "We thank you beartily for your entertain- 
ment." 

Philip and tbe royal party then took their de- 
parture, and Charles soon afterwards quitted the 
f^te. Wbile crossing tbe entrance-ball accompanied 
by Buckingbam, be encountered Olivarez, wbo at- 
tended bim to bis coacb. 

Before entering tbe carriage, Buckingbam tumed 
to Olivarez, and said baughtily: 

"I bid your excellency farewell. I sbajl «^<3st 
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remain the faitbAil servant of ihe King of Spain, of 
her majesty the queen, and of the Lady In^anta, 
and will render them all the good offices in my 
power. But to yonr excellencj I make no pro- 
fessions of friendship. You have so systematically 
opposed me, and have striven so anxionsly to thwart 
mj purposes, that I cannot but regard 70a as an 
enemy." 

"You regard me rightly, my lord," rejoined 
Olivarez. "I am your enemy, my lord — your im- 
placable enemy." 

And he tumed upon his heeL 

VI. 

The Farewell at the Fresnada. 

Next moming, Charles quitted Madrid, never 
to return thither. 

He was attended by all the English nobles and 
gentlemen, forming his suite, and was accompanied 
as far as the Escorial by the hing, the whole of 
the royal family, and the prindpal grandees of the 
court 

The cort^ge was preeeded by a guard of archers, 
under the command of Don Melchior del Alcazar, 
and comprised a long train of cairiages and horse- 
litters, with a troop of seven hundred well-mounted 
and superbly arrayed horsemen. 
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At the Escorial Charles remained for two days, 
where he was entertained with regal hospitality by 
Philip, and shown all the wonders of the mighty 
convent-palace. 

On the third day, the whole party proceeded, at 
an early hour, to the Fresnada, a royal hunting-seat, 
situated in a wood on the side of the Guadarrama, 
about a league from the EscoriaL In this wood a 
stag was chased and killed, after which a banquet 
was spread beneath the trees. 

The parting hour had now arrived. Charles 
tenderly embraced the hing; took leave of the queen 
and the two princes; and bade a last adieu to the 
Infanta. 

A last adien, we say, for he never beheld her 
more. 

A little marble column reared in the wood marks 
the spot where this parting occnrred. 

Shortly after the farewell at the Fresnada, two 
troops might be seen moving in opposite directions; 
one descending towards the Escorial, the other climb- 
ing the rugged sides of the Guadarrama. 

Charles found the fleet awaiting him at San- 
tander. On embarking on the Prince Royal, he ob- 
served to the Earl of Kutland, who received him, 
and congratulated him on bis safe arrival, "It was 
great weakness and folly in Olivarez to let mo go 
so easily, after treating me so badly." 

The Spanish Match, //. '=1^ 
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Buckingbam took care that the Spanish Match 
should be broken off, but he quicklj made up an- 
other, and fulfilled bis promise by finding Charles a 
consort in Henriette Marie. 

Would the prince have been happier if he had 
wedded the Infanta? 
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